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"'ARTICLE 'APPEARED. 
ON 


NEW YORK TUfflS 
l 8 MY 19OO 


Things seem to' be slipping out of 
control. > 

Ac least, tbat*s what a lot of Ameri- 
cans are saying these days. Whether 
the talk is of the economy, the election, 
the refugees, world affairs or the base> 
ball season, the strain has become 
familiar. Things seem, to be slipping 
out of control. 

It is, therefore, a-pleasure to report 
some good news — > minimtim good 
nev^^ perhaps, but is this any time to 
quibble? And surely the fact that the 
Senate Liveiligence Committee has 
momeataxily '^contained** a resurgent 
C.I.A., without surrendei^ to it, war- 
‘ rants a a>uple of cheers.: - . t': 

Just two weeks ago and four years 
after the Church committee produced : 
its catalogue of horrors about C.I.A. 
assassination attempts, illegalractivi* ^ 
ties, bungles and invasions of citixens^ 
rights — it not only looked as if “the:/ 
agency*' had survived all attempts to 
put sensible restraints on its powers; -j 
the real possibility also existed that in 
the new cold war mood of Congress 
and the country the would gain 
morestatutory power than it ever had 
had to invade the rights of Americans . 
and shroud its activities in secrecy^ - 

Facing stiff resistance from die iiv> 
telligence community, getting little 
help from the Carter Administration 
and abandoned by the Republic^ l^d- 
ership in the Senate, the Intelligence ; 
Committee had given up its long effort 
to write a legislative charter for the 
C.I.A. Such a charter had been recom- 
mended by the Church rammJttee and 
supported pro forma by the Adminis^^^ 
tration, as a means-of spelling out pre- 
cisely what the agency could and could 
not do ~ particularly to the rights and 
liberties of American citizens. 

Instead, the committee was giving 
active consideraticm to a new bill that 
would provide no safeguards tor citi- 
zens’ ri^ts, exempt the C.I.A. from i- 
the provisions of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, excuse it from giving Con-*^ 
gress prior notice of covert operations 
abroad^ and make it a crime tor ainy 


IN THE NATION 


Minimum 


kt'-i: ■ By.ToniWickar/s 

current dr foitoer Gwenunent official 
to disdose ^formation that r might 
s., identic U.S. intelligence officers or 
operatives — a quasi^i^dal Secrets 
< Act that would surely have b^ used 
/against the press as well as ’Meakers” 
;'ofsecrets. ^ • 

: But numerous zhembers of the com- 
mittee, most of its staff and some ac- 
tive outside observers lobbyists, for 
.'example,;; for the American Civil 
Liberties Union — resided such a sur- 
render to C,I.A. demands,v itome still 
hoped that charter l^slation sooner 
or later could be revived. - 
So on the classic political principle 
of give-and-take, they were able to 
work out a hold-the-line compromise. 
A bill was approved by the Intelligence 
Committee thatwouldii 
y 1. Give the C.I.A. something it want- 
ei by redudng from eight to two — 

: the House and Senate Intelligence 
Committees the number of commit-- 
tees to which the agency would have to 
report oh its activities. 

2. Put into law, as support^ by lib- 
eral members and the A.C.L.U., the 
prihdple of prior notification to those 
two cozhmittees of “significant antid- 
pated intelligence activities.?* This is 
cmly a small step forward, as thei 
-measure speci^es that nothing in it ; 
can be construed to limit whatever 
constitutional powers / the; President 


may have; to a President could — and 
someday no doubt will — withhold 
such noUficafi^r^ cases where he or 
she thinks it waiTO 
Still, the legislatipn yields no real 
ground not dready claimed by-Prest- 
ydents and the JL; and nothmg 
more sweeping wasrpotoiWe in view of 
President Cartel adamant -resist- 
ance to an : absolute Congressional 
right of prior notice ^ based, mem- 
bers say, on his pertonal. conviction 
that members of Congress cannot or 
will not keep secrets. 

Beddes,/the cx)mmittee-a^n>v^ 
measure also provides that in cases of 
. rabiise, mi^^ br failure’- of intelli- 

y gence operations, Congr^ could 

poena all relevant, ihfbr^tion. That^ 
at least guarantees after-the-fact^^ 
oversight, a right which Congress has 
neither specked nor exercised in the . 



. The committee bill can hardly* be 
considered a landmark, since there is,; 
nothing in it to protect citizens* rights. ; 
On the qtoer h^d, it d^ not give the 
C J.A. its desired exemption from the 
Freedom of Information A<k and its 
. even more-desired power to prosecute 
leakers of information , r- and those 
: ^o might print ed 

Since the committee was unani- 
mous, the outlook is good for passage 
of the compromise bUl* by the Senate, 
and for beating off attempts to amend 
it vrith provisions desir^ by the C.liA. 
But the same probably hoto true for 
Senator Pat Moyiiihah’s proposal to 
bar the agency from enlisting report- 
ers and clergymen as “assets.** The 
. problem is- that if the bill Is opened* to 
any amendnirats, it might not be pc^^ 
sibia to stave off the many th ^t- 
c^ ^ 

It as expected, the House also acr 
cepts the compromise bill, the battle 
undoubtedly will be renewed next 
year;, for even the C.I.A., craving ; 
legislative legitimacy, would like to 
. have some kind of a charter. Just what 
ted may depend largely on how the j 
elections go this fall. . riv-,- . 


o 
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DES MOINES REGISTER (lA) 
7 May 1980 





Where is the 'Senate?' Has^ii 
lost its hjeihio^? 
read history ^ eveoj the history 

of.theiastde^el#^;^;::^;;;:^; 

Last Week^ thei &Mte: 

gence . Cdnunitte^bandon^ 

attempt tot^jfnsMrt^va .comprefaea4 

sive charter to' gdy^ 

ties ^pf! the^ 0 Bntr^rTntellige h<» 

Agency and^ the. rest. oL the ■U.S.' 

intelUgencecbinmujuty/S^i^i&v^^^^^^^^^^ 


: country isvhy doing, their ^jote inf^ 

1 dependently. of gpveminent..’nje 
I minute a reporter is suspected of 
; bein^i^a?t:CIA agent,:; hte-oir-iher; ' 
/ creditolity^and effectiveness are- 
i.ieroded: In ptoces like' Iran, his or 
i ; her life could ^endahgered^' 
|.:j;Fe- Ekempty.cduntless 
I documents fri^ tlte^<ii^l<» 2 ^ 

[' how-required under te 
i of Information Act;^ toea^(^ 
;■ by;'George?Lardneri. Jriiiont^ 


'Thei^ waS'C(Krtainly»iieed^fdr ;■ Jriiiontthiei 

refoim^^The probleiTr^was^that i pay- today note^’jth^jroiiA 
the proposed . | been cdmiilaints 

172*pagC;cataldg.that''stMd‘ab&t:-i;:-eyer'.?:dincer'-i’the’:v^ 
as- much "^handelO^^assmg ;i; requii^ 


Congnhis as a^n^tulat^ 
olution bonding;/ the i:Ayetpilah 
RuhoUah R^iiieitddf Iiati. 

: V SiX'tbe: Committee shorten^ 
the charterivy^ 
withishot^ much 4 charted 
carte", blancbU;^:TC 
bill, ioaccurUtely en titlediT 'Ther 


; l:97fe;;j-The“CIA , ha^ 

:;however, that it never has beeia 
hanhed by rthe dnformatipit. 

■divulgeduhderteeact vV- 

Receht*events in Iran and. Af- 
ghanistan have given impetus to 
the move to “unleash” the CIA. If 
anything;^ Events: iir- :lran-‘<i have 


IhtelUgencw^^AccoUntability^'Acr^demdnstrated'tee-danTC 


of i98(y^wouldr;y^ : '“unleashed^ agencyw-U;-te 

y Give the president wide;^^ -, had' bCen tnidec-'tlj^ter wraps 
leeway iijf:; concealing: froih over the last 30 yearsror so, this 
Congress^^ridn8^“covett ppou* country might hot be the object 
tions,’^thagig thekindgof:]^ so much-hatred in Iran and ! 
that made:t.the»ClA.sinfamouS' u, nthermnnh'ioQ .... 

, durmgthel97^"^^;;p:,|||;:^^ Mdnbers.of ;Ctmgt^ ^ 

• Allow Ute-GIA to uite lL^ :/ reread the Chnreh pnm mi ttpt^s 

}ournalists^aitedcuhics; ctericS: / report They need to rememberv l 

and otoers fiorltetelligehce worfc what; really happened /j 

The best, wry that joumalists-an<r . dw*ing,^the days iwhen-the .€^.J 
mher^Sj^al^teleaiijseryetoeirVwasdutdf whtedl? :• :;:r 
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LOUISVILLE COURIER -JOURNAL (KY.) 
T MAY 1980 ; 



mg spy 


yi)n vt 



' 'WEIIEi'THE NATION' suffering a mas- 
siv^^cw ot nervoiis jitter^, it’s hardly sur- ' 
piriaib^^that plans to impo^ a- comprehen- 
sive; ^tdiaften on;. the» CeatJaLJatelligence 
•Ag^ii^hiLye, been , consigned to the legis- 
lativ€bscrapheap. , The prevailing- mood on 
: CapifoEfHill; is to give the CIA just about 
any]^^ it .wants in a- desperate effort to 
/^eitor oun sense or helplesOT on the 
wqrltU^ge; and' to counter the'-imoves of 
'an increasingly powerfid Soviefr Union. 

Kentucky’s waiter : 

Shnat&'subcohunittee painstakingly/dbrafted ,f 
a iVl^g charter: for tte. CIA;. and 

othec^intelligence agencies^ is disappointed 
; but resigned. He told : Coitrier-Jfmrnril s taff 
writer Ed Ryan last week, that a.sharply 
, ^aled-down inteUigent^ ' measure- m be; 
pushed this year; and -another try: 
fuUl.charter may- come in 1981: ^ ^ 

even Senator Huddlestoh^ .usually; a 
politii^-" realist, : may;- be ^^too -pp^^ 
America seems sliding-^toward » new and : 
prolonged Cold War; a sort of mental state 
of riege;. Conditions have changed dramati-’ | 
cally foom, the- congresaonal and public 
dismay,:; in. the mid-1970s, at wideq)read 
abuses in the name of . national security. 
That dismay and disgust prompted calls 
for. reform,, even at the expense- of some- 
what reduced efficimicy in the CIA and 
occasional inconvenience to ■ oyerteager 
presidents and CIA and FBI directors. 

The irony is that the new“unlaa3h-thfrr; 
CIA’’ ' mohd is ^ftlmg t^ 
subcommittee’s reform effort .without ad- 
dressing the agency’s real weakness: anal- 
ysis of information it has gathered. As Er- 
nest Conine Of The Los Ancre?es TiTT te.«t tp- 
ported the other day in tkls new^apef, 
there is> a growing conviction among out- 
side observers that the CIA has consistentf 
ly and seriously underestimated' the pace 
and scale of the Soviet military buildup. 



; especiaUy the development and deploy- 
strategic nuclear weapons. 

T^ has occurred, most observers thinly, 
: tfa^ag^ lacks facta but W 

I believe 

I the Sonets had the will, and the technical 
taow-ho^ to catch up with and surpass 
the UjS^e facts, in the form of millions 
, of spy satellite pictures and radio inter- 
cepts, were available.- Sound analysis and 
judgment weren’t . 

The Huddleston subcommittee’s pro- 
pos^ charter would have set new rules 
on how information is gathered and how 
1 covert operations are handled: It would 
I have protected the rights of American citi- 
‘ntegrity . pf such American 
institutions as the press, and the clergy;. It 
would have dictatedrhow the CIA is- to 
analyze information-; once it is gathered. It 
would neither have encouraged nor dis- 
couraged the sorts of analytical errors that 
nave occurred in recent years,. 

Yet the . consequences of past errors — 

anticipated 

Soviet Union and a virulemly anti-Ameri- 
can revolutionary Iran — have combined 
to ove^helm reforms having nothing to 
do with intelligence analysis. That’s dou- 
bly a shame. It means an indefinite wait 
for a more accountable CIA. And it dis- 
tracts_ attention froni the agency’s most 
disturbing weaknesses.. . 
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MJITIESOTA" DAILY - 
7 MAY 1980 



ClA-coip' 


Unlike the original charter, the new bill- provides 
strict controls on intrusive investigating techniques • ! 

such as wiretapping and burglaries. It rnerely states that i 
the attorney general rrtust approve ''guidelines" in in- i 
yestigating or spying on American citirehs. To keep - i 
representatives under the illusion that th^ are watclW i 
ing over the Gl/S, two congressional committees wilfre-! 
ceiye a ebpy of the "guideliniMs--though theattorrte^J 
general may ignore reporting:r^uiremenls in ari.emeiirs 
gency : Iths unconscionable for Congress to neglect ti^ 
clearly define:acceptableinteljigenee-galheringtwh'?':' 

or prbhlbitsnpopih^that might mfunge bn, civil 
rights. . ■' ■■ ; 

The Carter ad rninistratibil;“ once 3L; vigorous adyocate;>, 
or the charter ^ has sugge^ted that previous legislatibn;': 
requiring prior notice of covert act kmkh^stym 
efforts in the PersiaJrt Cu I f:i-T6 recorn rriehdla^ 
to improve bur position 
^SOTS b^recent years; The;l^it^fii|^nceaj^ I? 

£beO*e|jGiary;;^^ the sou f cepf 'pbs War Amencan^^^^^^^^^ 



growing International hostility tbvvaixls'tt^^ 

ernfnenti An bnf ettered. C I A''vv i I rthfeateh cili zens at 
home and abroad and perpetuate i I fusionsv Congress 
Has shirked ite duty once again. 


Four years ago, a Sbhate committee investigating -- 
abuses of Anfiefican mtelligence agencies warned that 
''unless new andtighter controls are established by legr ; 
islation, dbmesticrTntelligenee activities threaten to un- - 
dermine our dempcratic society and fundamentally: • ^ 
alter its nature.'' Since then ^Congress Has circled . 

around and arbundte^ possibinty of writing a cornpr^ ; 
h ens^i ve i riteingenceftharter to;def me lirtti J 
means of accountability : And week^it becamereyi;^ 

dent that Cbfigr^ vvould-baik aranother oppbrtunin!^:^i|. 
to vv r i te sbrne cl ear > s impi e f u 1 esSan d u r r e the in tel 

gence agencies^tefollow 

At issue is a lengthy and detailedxfiarter prbpos^b^^^ 

Sen. Walter Huddlekon After months 

horsetradingvJvarious amendteent^and attempts at ri^ 
writing burdened- the, Huddleston 
extent thateritics and proponents alike: argued that it 
was confusmg andJriadequate: Satherthah r'ework’the^ 

existing chartefiHuddlestbriJastvv^fe^reluctantly;'-:.^-^ 
abandoned'thbpharterconceptauw proposed arhev^ 
shorter version that wftFreverse^ preyipus te^P^nn legis- r ^ 
lation and make itbasier than* it is now; for theCentrai^j^ 

I n tei 1 rgence A^fiey (C I A^ te un dertakecov ert act 
The new weVsibn wLTals a^ ernpt the^ericy ■ frpnrv^^ ^ 
most5ignifF<tentprovisions oftheFreedom of Infopinakv 
•.:tion Actv.- ■ ..o 

(n fact; thenevy Fegislatiod— rtbfiyetcoWptbtedbythe 
SenateSelect Conirhitteeonjntelligence-T-closely re- 
sembles a measure supported by^en. Daniel Patnfck [ 

Moynihan (P»^vYi)v dubbed by many"'te® ^l'^^^ 

bill." A far CEvfrbm the reformsenvtsibne by the V ^ ^ 

Church Gbmmittee:;.the bilfc does not rnentiorr the dubi- 
ous useof^uirnalBte;'c!efg^etv;ind;aGad^ 
spres. ffarsd^^pbldcuf ffdm^eighi'jSdW 
committees fe5ponsiblefb^,Cbngrei5ipna|overs^ 

Incredibly): neither tee Hbuse Foreign Af^ 
tee nor the Seriate Foreign Relations Corn 
be privy to infbrtpation- involving pWert operations: ^ 

Much more disturbihg/hbweveiF^ls the absence of any,, 
legal obligalidrv for te^executive branch to give prior " 
notice of covbrtbperationsv Instead' the Cl A need on ly 
keep the twocpngressionaf cbmiTiittees informed of J 
"any signifrcant Anticipated adKiltyryJCbi^mittee ;^ 
members^arspappear ready tcxappteve a more 
loophol^etmilpng the president to covert 

-opetetibris^Witebupprior noti^’t^^ 

■ stances^teaytejS aj 4 the days 

w h en bbSdm in istrailb h cou Idpse tHeiC I Af ^ its pr i vate 
corpsvv^ite^l anyTeVpc^i^^^^ 

'of 
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AUSTIN AMERICAN-STATESMAN (TX. ) 

5 May 1980 




U'-r : 





As jwdkie4 tte Cwigna^ 
eaJbt^£am farther' aharklmg aind 


'has haciced^t^fiir tins 


tiie'iinitiies and: of t!ie< CXA^ «m«?.fnT if 

iaai«asnl»stitatedasiMnerb^^ 

'Bat- the bin' doesD*t ^ Car eodt^^ iai Sinit- 
izig sometinogs tbe CXA eaa iia^ aod at least 




» Beqnire the C£i t iEo UsB Caagress wbat 
Congress vants tbi kcov and:^ im a<li ra^i <ry of 
risJ^ eoeert opmfSnis, entt icr 

gsiraiad iiiaiyffi rrnniHl^ . ^ 

^ ^ . ■ . : : ‘ V-^r. ‘'*'7 :'•• '’'ii 

- ^ ^ crime for anjone to- pudsQciy 

idestify' an agent 'or nrionnant by asmg 
antfaoiized access to SBchinf^ ^ 

• WboU giro tibe CIA greater 
isoring requests £nr infonnatioa - QnAer the 
' Fzeeikmt of Informatum Act.:. '-^'‘Vrv:. > 


Itet ^ oev bin CJA me 

cf reporters; derjesor prafessiw^ as “mver^* 
agents; practices that beat 

discoorag^ nsdv tbe on^nal J^bdali^ 
and p ractice s niriefa iaTO eoniam 
of CIA Director Stansfidd Tux ucr*S [ 

by flWflM ilif Jli ■' Vi 


sions mroived and spying eaii Im* ^ 

vntboiattbaa^~ 
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BURLINGTON FREE PRESS (VT) 

5 May 1980 



The effort was abandoned by the benate 
Intelligence Cominittee after debating the issue in 
secret session for several . hours. Senate sup- 
porters of the charter instead agreed to back a 
much shorter measure that apparently will make] 
it easier for the agency to engage in covert j 
operations and exempt it hrom the Freedom of 
Information Act 

Congressional demands for tighter restraints 
on the agency seem to have been diluted by the 
Irmi and.. Afghanistan crises.. In fact;V it now 
Espionage plays an important role in guaran- ^PPears that other rules governing the operation 
teeing a nation's 3 ecurity;v;,: * i the agency mil be relaxed, ^se of joun^ists. 

In fact, it is almost as crucial a part of defense ^d professors, for ^iMt^ce, is notr 

as the ships^ guns and planes that would be used new:'measure^% r ; - t - ^ - 

to respond to an enemy attack; - While most citizens reco^iz^ the ne^_ for 

To know what the nation’s potential enemies *-^®y certaiidy are justified in criticiz- 

are doing is to be able to chart an intelligent and mg Congress for itslackpfcourap ^d its refusal 
effective response to their activities.. Intelligence to challenge executive authonQr in. the case of the 

agents risk their lives in gathering necessary ^"^®^'*8®"^® ■^Sency. As it stands now, 4t 

information for political and military leaders. On aPP®ars tlw ®8®"®y revert to some Of its 
occasion, agents must kill to protect themselves repiehensiWe behavior ^ the p^t J , 
and others who have cooperated in obtaining A® custodies of the publics- ngfats, con- 
secret documents or materials. ; m, their attempts 

But abuses often can creep into intelligence ^ the activities of the agency and to protect 
activities. Some agencies apparently believe that ,^® mtereSts of the people of the nation.v . ^ 
they can exceed , their authority by engaging in 
overt efforts to eliminate national leaders who are 
perceived as enemies,. In abandoning their covert j 
mission, agencies often violate the- rights of 
people in their own countries and citizens of other 
nations. The distinction between legitimate es- 
pionage and illegal activities becomes bluired. 

Investigation of charges against the Central 
Intelligence Agency in the mid-1970s raised ques-l 
tions about the anmunt of control that was beingj 
exercised over the agency by lawmakers and the 
president; Many citizens were shocked 'to learn 
that agents had been .involved, in schemes to 
assassinate several foreign leaders,. the overthrow 
of the ‘government nf (^le, spying on domestic 
political -'organizatiph?CCjmd-i;experiment^^ withi 
drugs that were design^to befuddle subjects and 
leave them open to the- use of suggestive techni 
ques. Some persons were given drugs without 
their knowledge and the consequences were trag- 
ic’ in several cases, ■■■'■" 

The agency also used journalists, clergymen 
and professors for intelligence gathering and their 
institutions as cover for agents, ;; 

As a result of the revelations. Congress took 
steps to ciirb the acfi'iHtfes Of th^ agency and to 
make it more accountable by writing a detailed 
charter to set up legM restraints on the agency’s 
activities,: . 
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TULSA WORLD (OK) 
4 May 1980 


• --if' 


Escajpes/Senatel/^^ 




< , TliE' : CENTRAITS Jnteiiig^ Popular opinion has since- re^* 

AgMcy^as^i^nai^lfeas^ logic. Recent events' 

liie^lastHveefc^ .1 ^ « „ > ' ^ ' 1 « vJran and c Afghanis tan ha v€ 



its-autoority: was set;aside in the : £the eiAitm has its detractors 

‘S^ate. ' A^:rauch\leisssMr-reacl^ the ^nate: 

ihg" bill wa^ substitiSeiiKV 

. The ne w : c h a 6 iild - n o t 

have k^ed the agency 'outright. 

But it wo uld have plh ce d: on i t so 
niany- restrictions it w6^^ have 


practic^y ended ^ effec- 

tiveness as an important policy 
instrument.' 

The CIA is still badly'crippled, 
as indicated by its failure to alert 
the President to the^dowhfall of 
the Shah of Iran. . .. I 

ihe agency’s problems began 
during the post- Watergate Era 
when any sort of spying was con- 
sidered immoral and indecent. 
Richard Nixon spied, the critics 
reasoned, and Nixon is always 
wrong. Therefore.: spying is al-^ 
ways wrong. ^ ^ 


*^;^,The> critics^ ^weapon 'was th. 
nhew charter: n^i passed, it 
.would have, placed a. number of 
rJspecif ic ' restrictions oa-; the 
agency. Itr would have required 
the CIA to tell select members of 
Congress in advance or any sig- 
nificant undercover operation. _ 

. But reason prevailed: The bill 
substituted for- the charter still 
• provides for notice to Congress , 
but with exceptions that will pro- 
tect confidentiality of truly dan- 
gerous operations. For example,! 
the President could sidestep the/ 
requirement in case of ‘*ektraor-l 
dinary circumstances. 

The- CIA is still alive,: but per 
haps not quite well. 


ur-f 
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SPRDrGFIELD NEWS (MASS . ) 
3 MAY 1980 


o 


o 

( 


o 

( 


SnfeiJigj 




congressionaL effo:^ to draft de- 
tailed legislation aim^ at eliminat- 
ing abuses iii U.S/ Intelligence agen- 
cies has been abandonedi^ 

Senate supporters of?a comprehensive in- 
telligence charter — specifying legal re- 
s^aints on the activities ofi-the CIA and 
other organizations -^gave up the attempt 
Thursday and recommend^ ftat a shorter 
and ‘^weake^ bill be substituted for the 
charter. 4 .. f ■ 

The substitute raWsure is <»ricemed pri- 
marily with changes in existing; law. 

SENATE ADVOCATE^'rancede that this 
much weaker bill could- make it easier 
than i^is now for the CIA- to undertake 
covert intelligence operations, ; • ; ■ 

This decision ? is, to •; say the - least, 
unfortunate. 

The need for reforms of U S. inteUigsnce 
has been underlined by investigations con- 
ducted by the Congress; >7 

■■■' -4 ■- 

IN F.-iCT, INQUIREES by the Senate In- 
teUigence Committee only a few years agoi 
uncovered covert activities which hot only 
were an embarrassment to the United 
States, but which undercut dipiomatici 'ef- 
forts- designed to improve relationships 
with severalcountries: 

For example, the Intelligence Committee 

of- that day — the niid-1970s — disclosed 
assassination plots aimed at several for-'; 
eign leaders; interference in the internal | 
affairs of Chile directed at toe overthrow of ! 
the government; spying on domestic politi- 
cal groups, and — perhaps most disturbing 
of all — * 'experiments!’ with mind-alt^g 

.dregcr:;t . ' f 

Sem Frank Chuioh; , chairman of 
committee, voiced outrage. 

He 'said that such tactics cannot be con- 
doned and he and. fellow-committee mem 
bers urged sweeping reforms which would 
prevent repetition '.of these and. ;,;otoer 
abuses---. • • 


WE SUPPORTED most of the reforms 1 
recommended by the Senate Intelligence i 
Committee. ; _ • j 

Although we recognized then; and contin- i 
ue to do so now, that a certain amount of ' 
secrecy is essential to the success of any 
intelligence operation, we deplored toe free 
rein which had been given to the intelli- 
gence communify — allowing it to become 
a law unto itself. •," / 

Since toen, some -changes have taken 
place aimed at reducing covert activities' 
and increasing the superviMry powers of 
Congress in intelligence matters. But these 
changes were not major ones. -- 

; tr REMAINEp for Congress to draft the 
detailed intelligence code, which was in toe 
making but has been scrapped — for. this 
congressional session at least — for lack of 
sufflcient support to pass it in the Senate 
and the House. 4 . ■ H- ■ ■■ ' -''/a., 

CIA Director Stansfield Turner ofainr; 
that the covert abuses of the 1970s ‘havei 
been eliminated. v - 4;- 

At the FBI,. which changed commamd a 
couple of years ago, the same claim is 
made.; 

We hope that the situation has improved; 
substantially, at both agencies.' 

NONETHELESS, THERE IS STILL 
some evidence thatj at the CIA for exam- 
ple, the agency has been using various pro- 
fessions, including^ journalists, as “cover”^ 
for CIA agentsj; s. r 4 

Therefore, CongreM should not perman- 
ently abandon its effort to draft, and pass,^a 
comprehensive charter governing the acti- 
vities of the U.S, intelligence community; ; 
jSen.. Walter D> Huddleston of Kentucky, 


lier this ye€ur„should renew his efforts next 
year. 

We trust he will have, toe^i^ supjwriO 
he needs the next time around! v'l.. {■ j 
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ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION (NY) 
2 May 1980 


Hinder siisj^ciori : 

' Admiral Stansfield Ttirner,: director of the Cen- 
tral . Intelligence Agency, has by now been roundly 
scolded in dozens- oC'editorM pages across the 
country for his opaque position on using journalists 
for doing the- work of the.C IA.; . 

Our thought is to put the dispute into a broader 
context^:^/v 

The -dispute arose in February /when; TC 
acknowledged that he had several timesTvaived the" ' 
ban on CIA use of professionals' — jpurnalists, ; 
clergymen and professors.' He told'the American ' 
Society of Newspaper Editors weet before last that 
he had ' approved the service of journalists' three 
times, (although they weren’t used)'." " ■ 

Turneh seemed genuinely bewildered by the-' 
storm of protest. Why do you need a law to protect 
your ethics? he asked the editors. Whydo you feel 
you “profane your work” if you accept-a CIA-assign.- 


ment? -Why can’t you serve your country and still 
feel free? What are you, unpatriotic or some- 
thing? ' 

Turner’s uncomprehending position was fully en- 
dorsed by Mr. Carter two-days later. . 

They beg theissue. Journalists are concerned not 
‘■for the ethics of those who accept CIA assignments, 
but for the reputation and safety of all those who 
don’t, -and the integrity of their craft. / ' , 

" Journalists are not alone in'- feeling threaten- ; 
ed. The Rev.. William Howard, president of -the i 
National Council of Churches, said in February that; 
Turner, m waiving the ' bah^' “had impugned the ‘ 
reputation of : every . American mission- 
ary . . >' (with) serious injury to the work of Ameri^ ; 
can churches.”' 

I And Dr..'David Stowe, executive vice prestdenT of 
the United Church of Christ’s Board for World 
Ministries, explained" that “ministries around the-, 
world . wdepend onuntimate, trustful relation-:! 


ships among Christians andhon-Christians of many 
nations . , VVe cannot tolerate the jeopardizing of 
these relationships by eyen the suspicion that mis-. 
sionaries, clergy or church workers are involved in. 
spying.”'/" '- ^ : 

'Thefailure of even so/sensitive a CIA director as:; 
Adm. Turner to understand this simple truth is 
dismaying: It may he wrong to write a_law binding , 
. the CIA in-this, matter, but it maybe necesswy./ 
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WHEELING INTELLIGENCER (W. VA. ) 
30 April 1980 


- / ^ 



Admiral Stansfield Turner, Turner niisses the point. Namely, 
director of the Central Intellig- that the use of even one journal- 
7 enc^Agency, created an uproar ist for CIA purposes would-have 
among American journalists an adverse effect on all journal- 
. recently when he said he sees ists %vorking overseas for Ameri- 
7 nothing wrong with- recruiting can news organizations. Their 
C overseas employees of U.S. news Integrity and independence 
organizations as spies. The state- would be compromised. And the 
\ ment should cause all Americans discovery of a CIA agent posing 
to be equally;concerned. . as a journalist would cast suspi- 

A major flap resulted a few cion on all journalists. 

; years back when it was revealed The job of U.S. journalists is to 
f that the -^lA had ; been using report the news fairly and accur- 
American 7 journalists overseas ately. And to do this they must be 
. for covert intelligence gathering totally independent. A connection 
L duties; George Bush, then CIA with the CIA or any other govern- 
r director, announced in 1976 that ment agency would have the 
; the practices would be halted, potential for two things: drying, 
; And Turner, in 1977, reiterated up news sources overseas (not 
^ the policy— with a loophole that everyone wants to- talk with a 
didn’t get much attention at the newsman who also may be a CIA 
' time: he said the exception would spy) and destroying the confi- 
; be if the director specifically dence of those, back home (a 
gave his approval. reader could but wonder about 

However, appearing before the the objectivity of a newsman 
• annual convention of the .Ameri- serving two masters). 

■ can .Society of Newspaper Edi- The New York Times put \t this 
; tors in Washington earlier this way: “We argue from the prem- 

- month, Turner said he endorses ise. that free Aiuerican inquiry 
the idea of recruiting a journalist around the world has a. greater 

; for CIA duties “when it is vitally value than any occasional intel- 

- important to the nation.” Turner, ligence mission.” 

^ who also reversed a previous Most major American news 
. stand and refused to promise that organizations with representa- 
^ CI.A agents wouldn’t ^ pose as tives overseas prohibit those 
journalists, said, ‘T think a lot of employees from working for the 
; correspondents are patriotic CIA. on the side, and rightly, so. 

; enough to do this.” Journalists are the eyes and ears 

We don’t dispute that most of the public, and their objectiv- 
journalists are patriotic, but ity should not be compromised. 
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MERIDEN RECORD- JOURNAL (CONN. 
26 April 1980 


Editor's notebook 


Jou rna i ists and CIA agents 



ows 


By Barbara G- White 


When George Bush was head of , the CIA, the news broke 
that the agency on occasion employed journalists to do its 
work. Sometimes it would approach people 'who had 
already secured; a position in a particular country and 
persuade them to work undercover, along with the regular 
newswork. Sometimesa'QA agent would in asquerade as a 
journalist:vu-^fe:-V^u;>:-:‘^gv^ -vrV 

Newspeople, "'^itors and reporters, rose up ia wrath. 
They labelled the policy dangerous to journalists, demean* 
ing, :selWefeating; counter-productive, a- threat to the 
freedom of thepress. 

Bush, to his credit, saw the point. He issued a formal 
change of policy insuring.that. journalists accredited by the 
U.S. government would no longer be employed by the gov- 
ernment as GA agents orundercover operators. 

Reversal 

Editors in Washington recently reacted in shocked dis- 
belief to the off-hand remark of the present GA chief, Ad- 
miral Stansfield Turner, that it is now the policy of the 
agency to employ journalists as secret agents when 
deemed necessary. Speaking before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, Turner insisted that the change in 

regulations* had been made public by him during a 
Cdn^essionaLhearing three years ago. He conceded that 
the practice is used only when necessary, and that of three 
clearances which he has given on it. not one was put into 
practice. ; . 

If, as Turner states, the policy was publicly and formally 
reversed, then the nation’s newspeople were caught with 
their sources down. The redoubtable Abe Rosenthal of the 
New York Times led the questioning and voiced-his dis- 
belief that such a change could have gotten by the army of 
reporters ia Washington undetected. , ■ 

However it happened. Turner has no doubts about the 
soundness of the policy and no intent whatsoever of chahg- 
ingit.-- 

Turner’s case, ^ / ' 

He puts it on the simple ground of patriotism. 

What newsgatherer or editor, he asks, would not be glad 
to help out the goyemment, to perform a patriotic duty, to 
contribute to the well-being of his country? Is this not a 
small price to pay for the protection newspeople are pro- 
vided, and the privileges as citizens which they enjoy? 

Why do the r^rters and editors protest that actions 
like this curtail First Amendment rights? It is not that 
they are being denied freedom; rather they are being of- 
fered a chained to contribute to it. i - ' 

Do journalists think they are more important, or that 
their calling is higher than that of the U.S. government 
and its officials? . ^ v , ' ^ - v; 


; ^ jv.'.. 




Journalists, many of wtom have hard experience in the 


-^ field,ysee^^^t^^ GA hiring policy as a threat to the two " 
2 !: highest values of their profession, which happen also to be - 
; of enormous value to the country and its safety and well- ^ 

./::-being; , 

7 .T^^^ belief of the world and of Americans that 

our press is as impartial and objective as it is possible to 
be,.^d the need of journalists to stand before sources and ^ 
potential sources with a fair chance of being judged objec- ; 
tive; trustworthy and deserving of r confidential informa- 
tiOm-' ' -y- a:*-.', ' . ■ .V”. • ‘ ■ ^-7 ••7 

The argument for the QA-guaranteed independence of * 
foreign journalists is parallel v to the argument that 
:a- 7 journalists in this country give for the right to protect their ; 

. news sources.. For the first time- around, for the short •- 
.range, the government — GA or the courts — might ' 
benefit from the information gathered by joumalisis. But ^ 

: as soon as it became apparent that some or all journalists 
7are conduits, willing or unwilling, for information, that in-- 
formation will dry up or become deliberately twisted at 
the source. 

It’s a case of killing the goose that lays the golden egg. 

A case of conflict ' / 

In spite, of Turner's equation of the GA with simple 
patriotism, it isn’t that simple. 

‘•Asked whether his agency would inform the employer of 't' 
the journalist about the extra-curricular G A work. Turner 1 ' 
answered that he hoped the journalist would communicate 
the facts himself, blow his own cover. No* doubt the 7 
erriployer is expected to condone or encourage the 
moonlighting, again in the interests of patriotism, and to ; 
bless the employee and the extra income which the job br- ' 
. .mgs.; : .,u:^ -uj 

But if the journalist has his cover blown by whatever 
chance, if he is identified as a GA agent, both his pro- — 
' fessional reputation and that of his newspaper suffer. His 
life may be in danger besides. :7 

, And how about the very real conflict of Interest that- 
/'.V could occur if, in the course of his work, a journalist un-7:; 
V covered an instance of corruption or fraud in the GA 7- 
" itself? To whom then would he owe loyalty? And would he,: , 
like Frank Snepp be bound by GA rules not to talk, not 
to reveal what he had learned? 

Role of the press - ‘ - ^ 

■ Newspeople are not trying to put- themselves or their s 
7 profession above the GA. They recognize intelligence as a ■ 
- necessary arm of the government, which should be an in- ,7 
strument, not a shaper, of policy. 

7 T^ press is another arm of the democratic^ 

.: :^tem, as .strong in its own way, arid sometimes as ar7^ 
xxigant, as any other. Only to the extent that it supplies 
. , news arid information which is credible because it is objec- . 
; tive and thoroughly explored, is U 7; 

' 7 ^ 7 : With all due res^t to Chief Turner, the country will be 7 " 
' best served if the press and the GA keep a wary, arms- .7 
. length, well-publiciz^ distance between them. 7 " 
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JIEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE (LA) 

22 APRIL 1980 



... 

. By EDGARJ^E otBeulah, Miss., as the 

^ (rim«<»^avun«>wiMn<gitM csrrwpofw^nt) president geneniL MtSh Shelby, in 

T WASHINGTOPfH'— vThA Nationati^iher 40s/ and ^described by iseml^^ 
Society of the Daughters of the Ameri* generally as probably -'the bwt looking 
can R^lutiOQt noting th^ hostage cri- president general in generations,” was 
sLr inrlxanHand dedara^-Amem is serving as first vice president generaL ; 
endangered by a la^ oi^ihtenal secu*; : She h^ a slate of officers that] 
rityv:;MoQday appeal ofiicials4 .^umphed by a one^ideth vote over the 
to tfiii^ackle and'supp an: effective ^^/slate headed by Mrs;:Winnified Mason, 

CIA and former: District: of Columbia - state 

Iteleasihg^^#fi^ regent: • Mrs. Shelbyi lives^ a: big| 

;^eri^dfresolutim,$th^ organization'^' County,:-Missiv.cotton; soybean 
went bn record uz^g idimediate^^m rice plantationi-She succeeds Mrs. 

sures by Congress ^d the White House Jearmete Baylies, outgoings pr^ident 
Jo "restore the military sh^ngth of the - general from Wbconsin. -- 
United States to-its^for^ f^ -The first of the resolutions- adopted 

Jupremacy'*^ ta iiMinw.^^3^ of bur J:was entitled "The^^Eleventh Hour.” 

; country. . .and to^aiffb^ protecdon measure stated that 

the fiw worldi*"; 4 -^since the end of World War has 

Aftar concluding the ^al proo^- i beenra concerted carnpaign of uniiat- 
ingr crf the 39th Continental Congress eral disarmament an4 because of our 


at Constitutioa Hall Moiulay, the 4,000 
Daughters representing the 50 -states 
headedfor their homes: : - 

^ ^The Congr» earlier elects Mrs. 


foreign policies "we are- now ; faced 
with a situation of almost complete 
encirclement by Communist forces; 
These policies have steered our great 
nation to the brink of disaster.,”^/, ^ 

Mrs. Arthur F. Felt Jr.^ot-New^ 
Orleans, long active in the . DAR- in^ 
Louisiana and on the national level, is: 
a memberof the oiganizatiott'eresolu-^ 
tions committee:.^ Mrs. Phyllis- Hlafly- 
of Alton, nL, was chai^an^ of the 
National Defense Committee during 
the administration of Mrs. Baylies. 

Declaring that; the ■ Unitedrr Nations 
once again has proven its "ineffective- 
ness” in tzying to aid in the release of 
the American hostages in Tehran,., thei 
DAR reaffirmed: its: positioning oppos^ 
ing the presence of : the United Nations' 
on American soiL^ ^ J 
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ORLANDO SENTINEL-STAR (FL) 
19 April 1980 



LAST Thursday former Nixon henchman G. 
Gordon Liddy popped up ortthe television screen 
and recalled how he once thought of killing col- 
umnist Jack Anderson' tO’ keep him froih publish^ 
ing intelligence information, that the White House 
wanted to keep secret;-r,7j(:i|pfo;ijf£;‘;y',y':r '' 

Exactly a week ; earlier AcImr Startsfield Turner, 
current director of th e^ Gentrai Intelligence A qen- 
^®Iore the^ation’s newspaper editors' 
and brashly acknowledged that the Carter admin- 
istration has resurrected the practice of recruiting 
American journalists to spy .for the^United Slates 
in foreign lands.^v" ^''-.- ? 

While Tjbviously an extreme exaggeration, the 
view of Mr. Liddy that government secrets should 
be kept out of the hands of journalists at all costs 
is one shared by many government officials; Yet 
.L- tffkv: ^ , . Admr; Turner and others 

are quite ready to hire 
that’ same jourpalist to 
g athe r 'm tel I igehce se- 
crets on behalf of the 
governmeht. And they 
wilt readily suggest that 
anyone who declines to 
do so is being 
unpatriotic. 

The simple translation 
of such a conflict is that 
the ■government wou Id 
really prefer for the 
pre^to-T be- ItSv agent, 

' >^.7’ gathering all t^^^^ 

mation ,it; Can but publishing only what the gov- : 
ernmentwants published;iThat’s.the way it works 
in almost every nation but this Ofie- And the fact 
that we don't operate that way is the insurance 
that we stilt have what is in effect the only truly 
free jri^ia the world 





Ijnfortunately some people such as Adm. Turn- 
er, and President Carter if he is condoning this 
CIA policy, do not uridefstand that to remain truly 
free the press must avoid any official relationship 
: with^ the -government, even well-intentioned 
snooping on America’s enemies. , 

The press can and should' snoop, but it should 
do so independently and on behalf of the Ameri- 
can’ public.A, This does not mean that the press 
should go- around divulging national secrets or 
publishing intelligence information that would, be 
detrimental to the national interest.. In most cases 
any; foreign correspondent who stumbles on 
some important intelligence information would 
see that it somehow found its way to the proper 
authorities..- 7 ■:7:' 

;;f^ttd. use the cover of legitimate press func-' 
tidn to- deliberately go about gathering intelli- 
gence for the government is, a complete subver- 
sion of press responsibility. It not only endangers, 
thei life of the reporter, but it does .irreparable 
harrrf to tha credibility of the news organization 
and to the American press in general -r 

Most of America thought the practice of using 
newsmen as spies had ended with the Nixon ad- 
ministration. But now that Adm. Turner has again 
dragged this skeleton out of the closet, it is time 
to dismantle it forever. The proposed charter for 
the FBI and the CIA, now being considered In 
Congress, should be amended to flatly prohibit 
the recruitment and employment of legitimate 
U.S. Journalists for the purpose of espionage. 

The gathering of foreign intelligence is vital to 
the U.S. interest, and government agencies such 
asrthe CIA should go about the task with resolute 
purjpose. But the gathering of news abroad is also 
a vitf I, function of a distinctly separate institution 
equally as impprtaot. to the American people. And. 
the ^o should remain that way.. . , 
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CIA AND "CENSORSHIP" 
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THE NATION 
24 May 1980 


SNEPP AND ‘CONFIDENTIALITY’- 




' ' ' . 

3isai*3r 


5ARYEHNE1ER ■ - ' -v ■ 

If is much more safe to be feared than to be loved. 

V — -Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince (1513) 

O n March 6, when several Central Intelligence 
Agency officials testified at a secret hearing of the 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, they provided 
a fascinating revelation of the values the Agency most 
fiercely guards. The hearing was called at the request of 

Representative Les Aspin of Wisconsin and was intended to 
inform the members of the committee about the censorship 
procedures that are being employ^ by the C.I.A. in the 
wake of the Supreme Court’s Snepp decision. The C.I.A. 
officials who testified are associated with the Agency’s 
Publications Review Board; that is, they are the C.I.A.’s 
censors. A transcript of the hearing has now been released 
by Representative A.spin. Although parts have been deleted, 
what remains shows clearly that to the Agency watchdogs, 
the shadow of its image is more important, than the 
substance of the information it wishes to suppress. 

4 t the hearing. Representative^ Aspin inquhed 
- - /% about a passage in the Snepp dedsion, “where it 
says . . . that a fonner'c-iiitelligence - agent’s 
..Jc3 publication of unreviewed material relating toin^ 
telligence activities can be detrimental to vntal national inter- 
ests; even if the published information- is-unclassified. What 
is your view of that?’’ Ernest Mayerfeldf ah attorney in the 
C.LA.’s Office of General Counsel,- responded: “Oh, I 
most emphatically agree with that statement. That, indeed, 
is the whole point of the Snepp case; and I think Director 
[Stansfield] Turner, in the course of the-trial, testified to this 
eloquently. He said, if we cannot control our own employ- 
ees, if they can flout the obligation that they have with us, 
what kind of a signal are we sending to our sources? What 
kind of a signal are we sending to- our cooperators? It 
doesn’t matter whether there is anything in there or not 
which in fact hurts, but if they can with impunity violate 
their obligation and publish, it sends a very bad and danger- 
ous message to our sources.’’ V , 


At another point in the hearing,. Aspin asked about the : 
publication of William Colby’s 1978 book. Honorable Men: | 
My Life in the C-LA. The version published in the United j 
States was submitted to the C.I.A. for censorship and ! 
passages disclosing classified information were excised. The I 
French edition, on the other hand, was not censored.' Not ■ 
only was the classified information published but, because 
of the discrepancies bePween the two- editions, it is possible 
to tell e.xactly what information was classified. C.I.A.'ofr 
ficials have long contended that the Agency suffers the 
greatest damage when classified ; information is not only 
published but also identified as' classified.. It saves’ any 
hostile government a lot of time, makes it plain that the 
C.I.A. has a reason to conceal the information and con- 
firms its accuracy. Yet, as the following exchange indicates, 
at the hearing the C.I.A.’s censors did not demonstrate any 
concern about Colby’s book: , 

Mr. Aspin: How about suing Bill Colby for the proceeds. 
from the French edition? • . 

Mr. Wilson [executive secretary of the C.I.A.’s Publica- - 


tipns Review Board): We could not sue him on the satne ■ 
ground as Snepp. in my opinion. I am not an attorney, Mr. 
Aspin, but Mr. Colby did submit his manu^tipl for review. ! 

Mr. Aspin: But the book was published in the French edi- I 

tion without changes. i 

Mr. Hetu (director of the C.I.A.’s Office of Public Af- | 
fairsand chairman of its Publications Review Board}: As we 
understand it, Mr. Colby’s U.S. pu’olisher had a copy of the 
original manuscript and provided it to the French without 
making changes. ^ 

Mr. Aspin: Suppose Snepp had sent his manuscript in and 
you had reviewed it but it had been published that way and 
somebody could say, gee. the publisher just made a mistake, • 

. would that have let Snepp off the hook? ^ . . 

Mr. Hetu: A hypothetical. I just don’t know what would ~ 
have happened in that case. , - ■..-L. . 

Aspin dropped the line 6f questioningi ,but it would be in- 
teresting to know what the C.I.A. officials would have said | 
if he had pointed out that Colby violated the C.I.A.’s Ter- j 
mination Secrecy Agreement by giving an uncensored copy ! 
of his manuscript to his publisher. Under the agreement, | 
Agency employees pledge never to “divulge, publish or | 
reveal . classified information’’ to anyone outside the | 
C.I.A. without its permission. The C.I.A. could have sued | 
Colby and, since classified information was involved, would i 
have had an easier time proving that it suffered damages ■ 
than was possible in the case of Snepp. . ' . ! 

A number of explanations are possible for the decision to 
sue Snepp but not to sue Colby. Snepp was a mere agent, 
Colby was the Director of the C.I.A. Snepp is a critic of the 
C.I.A., though not one who can be readily typed ideolog- 
ically. Colby, despite his embittered relations with other 
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former high-level officials of the Agency like Kichard 
Helms, is a defender of the C.I.A. But a more important 
difference seems to be the one that the C.I.A. censors identi- 
fied in their responses to Representative Aspin’s questions, j 
By arranging for Random House to publish his book, De- \ 
cent Intar/al, secretly, Snepp conveyed the message, as i 
Mayerfeld put itj “that we cannot control our own | 
employees.” Snepp openly defied C.I.A. censorship. Colby ! 
appeared to comply with C.r.A. censorship, though he did ! 
not actually comply. It may be that Colby disclosed clas- j 
afied information and that Snepp didn’t, but as Mayerfeld i 
said; ^‘It'doesn’t matter whether there is anything in there or | 
not which in fact hurts.” What matters to the C.I.A. is ap- | 
pearance. Disclosure of C.I.A. secrets is not nearly so bad, ; 
from the Agency's standpoint, . as the appearance that it 
can’t keep secrets. ■ ■ ■ : • • V; i - - - 

The acknowledgment by the C.LA. censors that their 
concern is ynth appearances rather than with actual secrets 
helps to explain some of their previous behavior. Their first 
big test came in 1972, when the Agency got a court order re- 
quiring former agent Victor Marchetti to submit a manu- 
script to the C.Ij^. for censorship. The C.I.A. censors 
spedfled 339 passages that should be deleted, but in the 
course of litigation they were forced to allow publication of I 
i7f passages. In 1974, Knopf published the book. The CIA ■ 
arid the Cult of Intelligence by Marchetti and John D. ;■ 


strong objections of the State Department,” and, referring i 
to a briefing of the National Security Council by Heims, 
“His otherwise flawless performance was marred only by 
his mispronunciation of Malagasy.” ■ . / 

• At the March 6 hearing of the House Intelligence Com- 
mittee, the C.I.A. guardians of security contended that if 
-The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence vr^te reviewed today, 
they would not try to purge so much. As one of them said, 
“I think the bold print would have been obviated by today’s 
process which is, in my opinion, a lot tighter than it was 
then.” Perhaps, though if it is tighter, it is probably because 
Knopf embarrassed the C.I.A. by clearly identifying the 
passages its censors attempted unsuccessfully to delete; As 
embarrassing as it is for the C.I.A. to have that information 
revealed, even more embarrassing is for it to be known that 
the Agency had tried to censor it and failed. • 

But the obvious question is, what harm could the C.I.A. 
have seen in the revelation of such trivial information? Let 
us go on the assumption that there was a method to -the 
seeming madness of the censors, bearing in mind j 
Mayerfeld’s assertion that the point of the Snepp case was j 
to demonstrate that the C.I.A. could control its own i 
-employees. The appearance of division within the ranks of j 
the C.I.A. tends to diminish its fearsomeness. Viewed from : 
the perspective of censors intent on maintaining the Agen-i 


'Marks, with blank spaces for the 168 passages where the' 
censors had prevailed and with the 171 restored passages set | 

in boldface type. Why the C.I.A.' ever attempted to censor j 
many of the innocuous-seeming passages set in boldface I 
type is a mystery — until we recall the censors’ profeswd con- 
cern for appearances. ' ^ ^ 

Seven pages of the Marchetti and Marks book are de- 
voted to “The Tracking of Che.” They provide a^detailed 
description of the Agency’s role in the capture and summary 
e.xecution of Che Guevara in Bolivia. Aside from 'deleting 
aJl information that might identify the C.I.A. agents in- 
volved, the only sentence the censors tried and failed to 
exdse was this one: “Guevara’s last moments were recorded 
in a rare, touching message to headquarters from the CcI.A. 
operator.’’ ■ 
Another section of the Marchetti and Marks book de- 
scribes C.I.A. interventionf in the 1970 elections in Chile. A 
lot of this was deleted but the censors left enough to suggest 
. the general outlines of C;i.A. intervention; Among the 
passages they were forced to restore and that appear in bold- 
face type were the following: “Richard Helms, then Direc- 
tor of the C.I.A., represented a somewhat divided . 

“The central conclusion had been that forces for change in. 

- the developing Latin- nations were so powerful as to be 

- beyond outside manipulation,” and “The 1968 estimate had 
in effect urged against the kind of intervention. . ; (The 
last two references are to a study of Latin America by .the 
C.I.AJs. Board of National Estimates.) 

. Other attempted deletions included; “As incredible as it 
may seem in retrospect, some of the C.I.A. ’s economic 
analysts (and many other officials in Washington) were in 
the early 1960s still inclined to accept much of Peking’s 
propaganda as to the success of Mao’s economic experi- 


cy’s ability to inspire fear, many deletions from The CIA 
and the Cult of Intelligence that previously seemed merely 
capricious begin to make sense. An account of the C.LA.’s 
role in the killing of Che Guevara inspires fear. Let it stay in. 
-But reponing that' a C.I.A. operator sent home “a rare, 
touching message” about Guevara’s last moments suggests 
that C.I.A. agents may feel remorse about their acts. Censor 
■ it. Censor any passages that suggest that someone within the 
Agency or elsewhere in the Government counseled against 
intervention in the Chilean elections or against any othar 
C.I.A. operation. -And censor an>thing that makes the 
Agency look bumbling, even if it does no more than disclose 
that the Director of the C.I.A. stumbled over the pronuncia- 
tion of Malagasy. These revelations detract from the Agen- 
cy’s efforts to appear as a powerful, efficient and ruthless 
monolith, in full control of its employees, unifi«l on all 
policies, remorseless against its enemies and insusceptible to 
such humM failings as occasionally mispronouncing a 
■--name. ■ ■■•/ . . .••’..■■ 

: During the course of the Snepp litigation, the C.I.A. con- 
veyed to the courts its need for the appearance of control 
•over its employees. The Supreme Court explicitly endorsed 
this rationale for prior restraint in a footnote to its decision: 
-“The Government has a compelling' interest in protecting 
both the secrecy of information important to our national 
-security and the appearance of confidentiality so essential to 
the effective operation of our foreign intelligence service.” 
It is a crucial sentence in the opinion. While the events of the 
last several years have made clear that “information impor- 
tant to our national security” is an elastic concept, it is a 
model of specificity compared to “the appearance of con- 
-•fidentiality.” Even revealing that a,C.I.A. official has dif- 
ilculty in pronouncing a name may detract from the ap- 
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pcarance of confidentiality. And, since it is that appearance ! 
that matters to the linked as it is to its interest in ap- i 

pearing as a monolith and inspiring fear, we may be certain 
that the censors will not restrict their efforts to protecting j 
secrets that might injure national security. Now that the I 
Supreme Court has given them carte blanche, they will be 
restrained only by a concern that someone will again make 
them look as tooiish as Knopf did by publishing The CIA 
and the Cult of Intelligence with their outrageous attempts 

to censorblearly visible. V Vi 




AryehNeier. a member of Iht^sxion’s Editorial Board is 

adjunct professor of law at New York University and a 
fehow of the New York Institute for the Humanities. 
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SM FRAIICISO EXAimiSR 
27 APRIL 1980 



SAN: JOSeREP. DON ' o. 

Plans cpngressionai haarings on GIA agent^s case 








’ Examiner Washington; Bureau ; . tni . . 

\V.ASHE^GTO>M ^ ReeiDon^EdwardSf o£ Saibf 
decided to take on the Supreme (Suit of these Utiit^ States. 

** Ves. Tm suggesiine that the Supreme Coui^h^ violated 
the First Amendment/* Edvvards said, recently-' talking about 
the counts February- d^isk)nyffi|ai;GK' Gase»^^ ' 

y f )vernment has power ui censor it^ i^ploy^ : ^ ■'; 

'The cotiit’s ruiina is so broad a- Forest .Service* eniplo}^ 
c( juida t even make a^speeihv.abput h^ ^experiences.in^^the?: . 
forests .of "Montana/? Edhvj^»^i^;^rJ<s,vw 
include everythirie/' 

Ed wards 'has ralleii hearings naxt month of hisJudicfar% ' 
Committee sutv.'nmmittee on civil, and constitutional rights 
to thrash out thentaueFandfranw new*leg3slaiiomv f > 

The Supreme Court case mvorvecCa/lSTB boo 
Interval/* by former CIA agent ^nlc Snepp. Although it 
was said to contain no secrets, thehigh court upheld a ruling 
confLScotingii SllaWi) ihO' booW-ieameil • for Snepp ^ and 
ordering him to submit future, writings ^ the agency for 
screenLng;^-^- ’’c, 

In accepting employment as an agent Snepp had signed a 
secreiyvagreement with the CLA Bui he did not submit the 
book for- CIA apprf^val. Thecourt said that even : without 
siK:lt an agreement, the government could impose restric-.- 
tions that jwouid oihervvlse, violate-v the First. Amendment.-^ 
guaranteeof free speech. v. ,-v; ^ vv- ^ 

Thus . bolsteretL . the government initiatedr 'hreach-of* 

< 0 n t rac t cases asainst t wo more exrQ A men. . ; . . . . 


‘The court should have been talking about classifietl : 
information. Release of uriaatliorKed information that 1 
damajaes your cuuntiy should he illegal/* said Edwards. | 
Instead, the ruling says any employee who signed au.l 
employment connect can l)e prevented from publLshlne a I 
l)<;ok or articles about his experiences — even if it contains ^ 
no classified or non-public material.. Furthermore, any 
profitS jfrom the work can he taken, away, •* .* 

‘ In Edwards*' opinion, the* ruling;* breaches 'a: key legal- 
principle: government ihay not imnoseFanv' form of prior 

censorship on free spet^h. ■ ^ 

- - . ’‘Indeed, the Bilf of R ights'-Fim • Antendmeftt* wa» Avritiere^^?^ 
speidfically to forbid the kind of laws then prevalent in ITth- ! 
century England that required a governriient license ro 1 
ixublish books." Edwards noted. ' | ..v ' v ' 

; : five e.xpens m constiturional: 

law* from leading law schools.* After they have* defineil the - : 
terms - of rjhe argument r and ' the shape of needed Ioav. :.:j 
Edwards said, he will call in - the Departmenl of Justice : 
stale its-side of the itise , * V 

/ ‘The Justice Department is suppt)sed to defendourciiir- : 
liberties too, you know/* Edwards remarked:>.f''i/ 

Edwards is a former intelligence man hini^ 

FBI iigenr who served in 'Navalvlnielhgenee durm World' 
War 11. He is also a Stanfoni LavvJSchool graduate and was a ' 
Calif ornia businessman before his elecdor> to^Cpngresjr IH , 
years ago.. He has been suhcf)mmittee chairman fbralmosi- id 
years.'' ' ' /'• ' 

Edwards said the majority" of ' his paiiet feels*/ .sthtn^y’' 
about the Snepp decision and .says they intend to look into 
five areas of major public 'i*oneem in the issue^f.;/' ^ “ ,r 

• 'Fhe publics interest- in learning ahotiS-misconducV * 

through uncensored books, articles. and .sf)^*hes by former 
employees. * ' ‘ ‘‘ ■ 

• The legitimate interest of agenci^ such aithe CLA aiid . ' 

P’Bl in protw:ting classifie<i m format ion/ 1%. hew legislation 
necessary? v" 

• The inipact of the court s dei-isioti orr cehsc^ftip 
c lauses in emnloytnent contracts of other federal agencies. :. 

• The problem of apparent selective enforcement .Was " 
preciearance reriuired In writings and speeches by former. ^ 
Secretary of Stare Henrv’ Kissinger, and* former (T.A' J 
directors William Colby and Richard Helms? . - p 

• The administrative process iisert in .pre^leardnce.; Is- 

there, due process? Is there^; appeal, from 7 the agene^^ 
decisions? .. ■■ / ’ • / *•' / / T*' /: 

; At a recent .Senate Imelligenc'e ConomitW hearing * 
Robt^rt /Lewis, a spokesman for the SocieW- of Professional 
Journalists (Sigma Delta'Chil.-e.xpressed alarm over the ^-ope- 
of.ihe agency's secrecy edhtriicts, -.,4^ 

In. -effects said ^ fcewisv- of; thev^ery/s %e^ornCor 
information committee, '‘employees- are forced :to sign away: 
their First Amendment, rights of free speech^'and free pmsii 
for the rest of their lives.' - - / ^ ' . M ; ■ 

.At a House Inielligence Contmiit^' brieflhg:lait month/ 
CLA publications ^ review' Chairman Herbert .JJetu admitteti.; 
the revievv/systern'was selectlvewhur^guert thiuTsomti 
officiais-could be trustetl more than others^-^4^: 4/ 

It' is' almost inip(>s.sible][jp ‘keep.,up \\ itlfc^^n:thl^^ 
said, observlngrv */ ' ' ; ' • '44- ^ ‘ - 

“There are a. lot of things that take" placeT’I'ou/ kilu^^ that* 
we just can t keep trac:k of.:People:go.on mlV.shbw.i^riiakH^ 
extemporaneous speeches, all sorts of things:^:-;//'/-: ^ 

Of IDR manuscripts his b<)ard hasr revte^j^Ch^ noteit/ 
only three had btHm disapproveyC ... ' ^ . ' .//’/; ; ’ 

Independent - revievv*^ r l)oar(ls' - have beea.^suggesieti ' irf * 
Congress.; . -V"::. / --/fc’ 5 
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^A^iTICLE 'APPE/LREJ) FIBST PRITICIPLES 

ON PACrVl CmTm for NATIONAL SSCURir/ STUDIES 

MAY 1980 



by Anthony Lewis 


The Warren Court was often chided by conservatives 
for failing to exercise self-restraint — for reaching out to 
decide issues instead of leaving them, at least in the first 
instance, to the political branches of government- Given the 
great power of the Supreme Court, it should be wary of 
overreaching. But the caution should apply whether a novel 
decision is being made in the interests of the individual or 
of the state. 

In the case of Frank Snepp, the Court reached out for 
novel doctrine that greatly enlarges the state’s power to 
suppress what it defines as official secrets. The Court 
acted without e-xplicit congressional guidelines, in an area 
where Congress has done much legislating, and it acted in 
a summary manner that violated its own traditions. The 
result is to give this country the first elements of an 
Official Secrets Act: the statute that in Britain has been 
condemned by repeated studies as an unjustified obstacle 
to informed democratic control of government. 

Snepp was a Central Intelligence Agency man in 
Vietnam. After leaving the agency in 1976 he wrote a book, 
Decent Interval, that criticized the performance of 
Secretary of State Kissinger, Ambassador Graham Martin, 
and CIA officials in the final days — criticized them in 
particular for leaving behind, when the Americans pulled 
out in 1975, many Vietnamese who had worked for the CIA 
and other U.S. agencies, 

Like all CIA employees, Snepp enjoining the Agency 
had signed an agreement not to publish anything about it 
without its prior approval. In the earlier case of Victor 
Marchetti, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit ^ 
had decided (and the Supreme Court declined to review the 
decision) that that promise was a legally-binding contract, 
enforceable by injunction. But Decent Interval appeared 
before officials knew about it: too late for an injunction ; 
against publication. The government instead sought to | 
penalize Snepp financially, to discourage others from 
following his example. 

Damages are the usual remedy for breach of contract; 
but in suing, the Government sought something more: 
a “constructive trust” that would take all of Snepp’s 
profits from the book and give them to the Government. 

It won that from the trial judge, but the Fourth Circuit ^ 
said the proper remedy was punitive damages, fixed by a ■ 
jury. Snepp asked the Supreme Court to review the whole | 
theory that his promise was an enforceable “contract.” 


Icial BesJraint Guest ' 

Point of 
View j 

The Government opposed review, saying that it was content j 
with the Fourth Circuit decision. But if the Supreme | 
Court heard the case, it said, it would argue for the ' 
constructive trust remedy. . i 

The Supreme Court took the case and decided it 
summarily, without hearing argument. A 6-3 majority, in ! 
an unsigned opinion, found that Snepp had violated both.- 
his “contract” and a ''trust inherent in his position.” The : 
Court imposed a constructive trust on Snepp, requiring ! 
him “to disgorge the benefits of his faithlessness.” | 

The manner of the decision was extraordinary. Because i 
the government had only conditionally raised the question' 
of the remedy, saying it was satisfied with what it had won ^ 
in the Court of Appeals, Snepp’s lawyers had not briefed i 
the legal issue of constnictive trusts— much less had an I 
opportunity to argue it orally. Justice Stevens, in the | 

dissenting opinion, said he had been able to find no j 

precedent for the Supreme Court thus reaching out to decide ! 
a question without giving counsel some chance to discuss : 
it. I 

The matter — the substance of what was decided was ^ 

even more remarkable. For the Court did not stop at I 
holding that CIA employees who sign formal secrecy ' 
undertakings are legally bound by them. It did not stop at 
affirming that those persons may be enjoined from writing i 
or speaking about the agency’s secret work, as Victor ° | 
Marchetti was, or may be financially punished for * 

publishing without prior clearance. The Court raised the j 
possibility that those draconian devices may be applied to : 
anyone in government who has access to significant 
classified material. 

“Quite apart from the plain language of the [secrecy] 
agreement,” the Supreme Court said, “the nature of Snepp’s 
duties and his conceded access to confidential sources and 
materials could establish a trust relationship.” Elsewhere i 
the opinion implied that Snepp’s position not only could but : 
did create “a fiduciary obligation” not to say anything i 
without his superiors’ approval. j 

Thousands of people in the Defense and State \ 

Departments and elsewhere have access to material as secret ■ 
as that known to Frank Snepp, who was not a high CIA ' 
official. Potentially, therefore, any one of those persons can 
be enjoined from speaking about abuses iq. his agency or ' 
deprived of his royalties for publishing without approval i 
a book critical of agency, policy. In effect the Court has 
given the government the outlines of a broad new secrecy 
law, which future judicial decisions can fill in. 


CONTINUED 
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What is especially surprising is that the Supreme Court 
took such a far-reaching step when Congress had pointedly 
declined to do so. The United States has never had a 
statute generally prohibiting the disclosure of classified 
information. Absolute liability for such disclosure has been 
attached by Congress only to specific categories of highly- 

scRsitive information, notably that related to codes and 
nuclear data. ! he Ford Administration proposed a new 
statute to restrict intelligence disclosures, but Congress 
did not pas.s it. 

It has been a fundamental rule of the Constitution 
that the Executive rhay not apply to the citizen, or get the 
courts to apply, a remedy that Congress has declined to 
authorize. That Separation of Powers-doctrine, as it is 
called, was a major element in the Supreme Courts 
Pentagon Papers decision of I97I. Five members of the 
Court noted that Congie.ss had not authorized the 
injunction sought by the government against publication of 
the papers by The New York Times. Justice White said: 

At least in the ab.<!ence of legislation by Congress, 
cased on its own investigations anJjinclings, lam quite 
unable to agree that the inherent powers of the Executive 
and the courts reach so far as to authorize remedies 
having such sweeping potential for inhibiting publication ■ 
by the press. \ 

In many ways, then, Snepp was an e.xtreme example ' 
of judicial “activism ’ — the word usually invoked by I 

conservatives to condemn new doctrine in favor of I 

individual rights. Why did the majority reach out so far 
to make law in behalf of govermT!entsecrecy?Thebestguess 

is that the justices were impressed, even awed, by the 
functions of the CIA — and were genuinely outraged by 
Snepp’s behavior. An unusual footnote to their opinion ! 
said every President since Franklin Roo.>evelt had ' 

considered an intelligence agency “essential to the security 
of the United States and -i.n a sense — the Free World.”The 
footnote ended, “See generally T. Powers, The Man Who 
Kept the. Secrets (1979).” The justices were no doubt 
unaware that the Powers book, unlike Snepp’s, makes | 
significant disclosures of classified material. i 

One important question now is how the CIA will 
exercise its broad new censorship authority. Will it try to 
prevent publication of merely embarrassing material, such \ 
as the fact (which it first cut from Marchetti’s manuscript) ^ 
that Richard Helms had mispronounced the name of the ' 
Malagasy Republic? Or will it censor only genuine 
intelligence secrets? Tite Fourth Circuit upheld deletion 
whose tepid character has been demonstrated in later FOIA 
releases of some of the material. 

Cord Meyer, who has written'a book covering his 26 
years with the CIA, described in The Washington Star 
his experience with “how peacetime censorship is working i 
in this country.” Meyer said he saw no tendency to delete j 
merely embarrassing or critical material. But he did find ' 
some “real problems” in getting his manuscript cleared by j 
the agency', he said. He had, to spend much time and money, j 


to show the censors that material once classified had come 
into the public domain. They also tried to delete “whole 
sections of a chapter describing how a typical KGB station 
operates abroad.” even though that was no secret to the 
Soviets. But higher officials were persuaded to leave ■ 
those in. 

“Fortunately,” Meyer wrote, “the Federal courts have 
held that it is not sufficient for the government to prove : 
that information has been stamped ‘secret.’ The burden of 
proof IS on the government to demonstrate that release f 
of the information could cause damage to the national ' 
security.” 

Unfortunately, Meyer's optimism is not supported by i 
the judicial record to date. Courts have been highly ! 
reluctant to second-guess classification decisions by the 
CIA. The Fourth Circuit in the second Marchetti case, 
Knopf V, Colby, held that a classification stamp was 
sufficient without proof of likely damage to the national ' 
security. i 

Congress ought to provide the explicit guidelines that j 
are inevitably lacking when the Supreme Court makes law j 
so suddenly in an uncharted field. At a minimum the I 
exueme remedies of prior restraint-injunctions against I 
writing and speaking about government activities — and of 
financial punishment should be restricted to a limited 
number of agencies e.xplicitly authorized by Congress to 
impose a secrecy contract as a condition of employment 
(in certain highly sensitive positions). And censorship ! 
should be allowed to reach only those matters that could j 
really, as Cord Meyer said, damage the national security; | 

It is up to Congress now to supply what Justice White > 
m the Pentagon Papers case said must underlie judicial i 
remedies, especially in the area of speech and publication: 
legislation “based on its own investigation and findings.” 


Anthony Lewis is a columnist for the New York Times. 
These views are not necessarily those of the Times. 
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LOS ANGELES TIMES / 

6 May 1980 







Preedom^of M 

: 1 op anrtri^hlftin most cQuntri^ It is the essence | 
rtf rfgmhgr acyit The act;Tpassed:&il966, pves the^ 


: Butit]iestenilfenc 3 ^lc>: s»^r^ information is- ah;'- 


^end».Tr^g- factiE gcry g i ^ en^ and; las . 

m^ea^g^ attaefc^^ Thfej^hate Intel^^ 
Ugen^ Commit lioMhaBJ tmder 
propwat^ thahgwdul^ exetnpti the«^Ap»from; major?-;; 
provisions of 'i^e act Other legiSiatibn would in ef-v ;; 
feet exonpti^c Ped«^^eau|pf?]^ 
from theia^IgS^?^. 

4; Andfehowhfbilli: ajpoyi^ Ia^;W ■ 

SenateirCoihwB^^ virthally 

'•hmpt'^mf entire agehey. thhPOderal Trade Gommis- 
•sionvfront thePreedomrf Information Act The leg- 
^ffllationrwould altow thA.Wnimission to;k^ secret 
'atf -fTifbrmati on sohnattad^fait^r^ an ihvesti^ 

^gationlPor example^ the ebnSniss^ not be 

re^I^h^ed^;tnfdisciose ahje'n^ a 

company under investigatipn to a possible violation.. 
lofhcrh£ojrecrimihallaw^|% ;;■ 

^ ■ilCra^t few permits the PTC;tpfrelease infprma- 
tibh th^ comes within the **trade searets** category 
if the trade commission decides tHat^ the ihfbhnatibn 
-is in the public mterest but the newbill would re- 
move theagenc^s discretion in this connection. 


|i -The Freedom of Information Act is the public’s 
Lombudsman for information.,The act made possible 
the disclosure of the- FBI surveillancb of Dr.-Martin 
- Luther King Jr. and a broadcategpry of intomatto 
about many other FBL abuses of its authointyi Two 
.chills in. Congress would: enable the ^Lto stgjpress 
/such hfeteriat One w secret^. On FBI 

records for 10 years after the end of A prosecution or 
an investigation A second bill, sponsorol by Sen:; 
' Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.)V would' permit the 
Sburean. to destroy its criminal investigation records- 
1 10 years after the termination of ; a.prosecution or.; 
? investigation; ; V ’^'; ■■ v'' 
Present fewrequires the CIA-tb telease^iiiterma- 
:tion unless it is properly classified and its disclosure 
would cause “identffiable damage to national securi- 
: The- Senate Intelligence Committee: is. studying 


gories of information. One provision would prohibit 
judicial review of the agency’s decision to withhold : 
material, thus making the CIA the final authority. ' 

. Some fine tuning of. the Freedom of Information 
Act may be necessary; , but its purpose was sound , 
when it was passed-14 years ago: and it remains 
sound today. Its purpose is to increase the flow of 
"infonnatibn fnan government to the'peopferAh in 
formed people is the; bedrock, upon which (^n- 
government rests; ’f/V-" "'F--' 






Vp-:' 
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GARDEN CITY NEWSDAY(N. Y. ) 
4 May 1980 



to 


• m .1975i' As a conditoniof his ? tiie benefits ot- his iaitniessnesa. : ; 

By Townsend Ho<ipeS-|;'|empIoymentby, te. CIA, Snepp had'l nThe arbita:-aryi;treatment of the 
There are’ a hsinber of indicatora,;* an agreement promising notv| case and the vehemence of the lan- 

in the -wakeofthe Soviet invasion o&?ito publishvany,informatioSrelating guage employed- in- the; final judg- 
Afghaiustan; that the goveinmentitsiS*; tiie agency "either dvu^gor after ;j ment M^ suggested to quite a few. 
the Congress and-the courts are im^ itlie term of l^ emplbymenj^ wthout i Washington observers- that , the Su- 

pelled toward^a return to areaters^ l^ifi‘5 P™Tapproval oftheCIAa3y rpreme Court was reflecting, in part^ 

crecy in dealin^with Uie f ite the "faithlessness"., 


departo^and‘a®^%5»11thouf;p^ book, ./'The: Brethren, !;:that the 

Shepp did. not ^bmit the manu., hurt’s hard line in support of ^ater 
u»-„ coatfnoai&ftSV'^TP^^nSds^P^- ^ review, ahdHtiwasv employee discipline throughout the 
r ^ the- Fi * I Random House. His ra-uj-; government was, to some extent, a . 

Art for evading his' ContractuaL j visceral reaction to. a perceived em- 

Art.^unaer- m - lagreement was that the manuscript barrassment in its-own house... . - 

quest and obtam imclassifi^^^ nq/ "classified” informL; ; . .. The net result of the Shepp litiga- 

rials renting ^° °P^^^^^?°^ -P:,,;'ti6n—that-i3 no secret or rensitive. tion is to narrow the First Amende 
gover^ent departj^nts and ^8?“te*|^oji^tioh--and;:. t^t publicatiom ment rights of-present and former 
cies. /me CIA s ®™^.;Seera ..employees associated 

have b^n large^ acmeyed througn-:--|i^ Amendment The CIA' suedV^^ agencies, handling nation^ se- 
the coil^se-last w^K. ot for breach of contract, arguing, curity information and to create se- 

sional eMrts to wnte a compren^r- q^egtion of whether the in- vere deterrents to their readiness to 

siye code of behavior for the formatinn disclosed waA secret was . t est those rights. . : ^ v: 
intelligence rommiimty that womd of the liti- /'^>i^ the CIA, the decision 

ha^ spwned/restramts. tie CIA conceded that the;^ logi at the 

already inform hot secret, ,Statq^d Defense Departments and 

vided with legal safegiiards uitf' gttpnjufe a ftjw otbers^But the most disturb- 

the release oldest or . body's sta^ge and ing ^ect of the Supreme Court de- 

formation and/propo^ ^®8^*^^^® ’;/abrupt handling of the case has ere- cision is its failure to indicate any 
**reforms’^ would not have changMv ^ljg^ a firestorm of controveray and limits on the use of pre-publication 
that. Journalist Sobert L^is^ ^ publishing industry^/ review agreements. In theory, the 

speaking as chainn^ fiistead of : inviting formal/^bnefe Snepp decision opeM way for 

dom of Infommtion Grow from both side^stodying: these; and^^. the Department of 'Agriculture or 

ciety of Profession^ Joumahsto ■: hearing ' oral, ^argument— which/ , toe Bureau of Mines to unppse simi- 
before the Senate Select Conmuttere ususd jproceduxe-— the court de-. - ; lar contractual obli gations ^ on their 
on Intelligence^; stated Ihat^to^ Qded yie caseisummhrily::-^ which could, of course 

Freedom of lMbrrnatmn A<rt repi^^^jjy hriefki dr? argumerd.^/ffie^ tot serve p^^ such gov- 

sents a n eqmtab le: balance. Shepp> was 6-3./ if -^S^^i^ii^S^rernment* ouerations 


Secrecy and 
TTia blank 


the 'dqu^hteiffiOT'; kures ofvwrongdbing or: even. 
^The bl gj tfe atoxa BaptaotO rvm.m^ rSnepp’#.^6l;^qH^*^^biM;«ffli’^g^^ - jlegitimate criticism in Qie press. <= 
tBis act same time, dikmminating 

have won would remove ^e agenq^>.jj^^ it areued that SneoD’s emnlov-1 of -First . Amendment 

from publit accountability, andip^^j^^ ii^ved ^an extremkv Mi* A(ire sm.Tunpleasant . 

would also do severe da^gi^ to_ ^^-begreb of trust ^and that awaidiS truth - about the Sneppi^ ca^. The 
gitimate journalistic and hi^ncal~[^ pr^iy nnmina i Hama goa for- his Achillesf-heef ;of ,.Snepp,’s, de'^nse - 

elude fully informed, pub ic poT+ai*T> fVio- TT>aTiii«rrint ifnr nrp-miHiratfnn 


s^t;to:suh^“;j 


ciuae rt ^iltornati^ manuscript Ifor pre-publication 

on issues, of great cqnsequeareToi^p,^^^^^.^^^, ^ he done U w had the 


on issu^or :;.^c^|lt;*eref6re^heH Snepp;was-[- review.H^^ he done so, and had the 

^I»vmd by 'a Muciafy t^ VCIA then sought to delete material 
rp 3 ^ 1 ^nart^oftMs^evelOTme's^-'‘^®^*"^^®Sent secures prepublii that was not secret or confidential, 
dm^ Briefly merely.^.embarrassmg: to the 

m^?dl??™n^KA Wm^Svee-’^^ of liability: If the agent CIA.-Snepp could have taken the 

a mddle-ranl^ CIA e^ y material in CIA to court for having exceeded its 

r .^olatioifofhis- fiduciary and-cbn- 'review authority..; -: r ; -v v 

rn’^Tr^intt^^^^ev^^atioa'^^^*^®^ obligation, the trust, rem- - Such a procedure would no doubt. 
coordmated_-ILS.-evacuatioavOk-^y 
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volved possibly expensive litigation, j 
but it would have transfonned the 
nature of the- legal issues, and 
Snepp would almost certainly have i 
prevailed in court 
I think we must accepb certain 
realities that arise hrom the case.' 
One is that the govemmenhwill ag- 
gressively seek to protect. what it 
regards as- legitimate intelligence 
secrets* 

A second is that it is neither-legal 
I nor reasonablfr to deny the govern- I 
ment the ri^t to do so. : 

A third reality ia that, given'; the 
I first two,. it ia difficult tadeny^- the 
I need for a limited but dependable 
review procedure, since otherwise 
the intelligence agency could: have 
no assurance: that employees privy 
to sensitive information woold-hot 
make purely personal decisions 
about ffisclosing’ what the institu- 
tion judged %.be.impprtant. 3 ecrets. 

Accot^g:lto several former- CIA 
employees^ who now write for ajliv- 
ing, the review procedure doesnot in 
fact amount to a kangaroe court 
aimed at choking off criticism otthe 
agency, but is limited to avoidihg.exr. i 
posure of sensitive intelligence irfor- ’ 
motion, sources, and methods. They" 
claim their new writing careers have 
not been impaired by the submission 
of their manuscripts for review;. - 
Whether or not this is the whole 
truth, the- fact is that Snepp sought 
to evade the requirement- The two 
lower courts as well as the Supreme 
Court found* against hint on that 
point Even the dissenting opinion . 
in the Supreme Court^written by 
Justice John. Paul Stevens, conced- 
ed that V- •; " 

Some lawyers have voio^ . the-' 
fear that the; Snepp decisioit-virtu- 
ally reverses- the Pentagon Papers 
decision - greatly strengffiei^g 
the government’s ability torim^se^ 
"prior restraints? on publicaiddi^i^ 

I am not q. lawyer,. bufc'T doubt if ' 
i. this. fear. Is y§jyj^al,„’J]Ms-,P’qi;u;th,. 
:.Estatp.occupjea:,ai^qpg. aq(ta^.4^ 

• position - in the/Gonstitution; one | 
deeply rooted m history andr legal ! 
precedent Justice Potter Stewart in j 
a different case a few yea^ ago 
summetL it up well. Publishings^ he 
said, is "the only organized private 
business that is givea e^licit con- 
stitutional protection ” ahi .tie pri- 
mary purpose- of such protection is 
to "create a fourth institutioir out- 1 
side the government as an addition- j 
al check on the three ^vOfjScialj 
branch 


For these reasons, I believe the 
issue of "prior restraint!' will be 
judged differently in the case of a 
' publisher and in the case of a gov- 
ernment employee.. The^ privileged 
position of the Foiirtt Estate does 
not extend to the government em- 
ployee,. but it apphes to- the. pul> ; 
lisher. • ■ ; 

The late Alexander Bickel - of the j 
Yale Law School, who defended The j 
New^ York Times in the Pentagon ! 
Papers case, has- put the- matter | 
most .^clearly.^,The" government has I 
every right to try to protect secret i 
information, Bickel said, but if the 
secret -information pa^s into the 
of the press, then the govem- 

' ihdnt iisiessentially without, re^ | 
couf» to prevent its publication* 

The publisher,? having " obtainei 
the. information, has the right to" 
publish it and need 'not be- overly 
''scrupulous about the. character of 
the source or the method by which^ 
itwas obtained^r - ^ r r 

The governments right ta impose 
"prior . restraints on - the .-preSe-.ia 
limited to extreme cases — the publi- 
cation of battle plans, or of sailing^ 
schedules in wartime that would fa- 
cilitate attack by enemy subma- 

- nines. The governments right to 
discipline its own employees is a 
good deal broader, but the Supreme 
Courts^; ruling in the Snepp case 
threatens to remove all limits on 
that right ' 

Supreme. Court decisions are 
powerful- facts. They loom over the 
situations they deal with, they cast 
shadows, they are difficult to 
change, and almost impossible to 
change quickly. > . " " ^ 

We must in all probability live 
with the Snepp decision for. qiiite a 
while,, bu^ we must . immediately 
make' a-l- concerted 'effort to limit 
the ;damaging?-:consequences : as 
they bear on- First* Amendment 
rights. • Specifically, we hiust /Urge 
that- • pre-publication ’v review 
tracts be strictly Iimited;to- sensi- 
* tive vagehcies. And we must -urge 
2 measures to prohibit unconsciona- 

- ble: penalties for- the disclpsuf e; of 
, nonsensitive informatibnr..>^r^l;l -T l 

1 ;5Pre3^ent Carter, who could 
"quickly relieve anxieties by issuing 
-a firm executive order; has not been 
heard from. It is to be hoped that he 
will be influenced by his former at- 
torney- general, Griffin v,BelL, who 
‘has*^ -expressed :the- view; that ^'"the 
" contractual principle in the Snepp 
ca^ should be limited to those en- 
gaged in foreign intelligence and | 

coimterintelligence."^^>'T>T^ h 


Some members of Congress are. 4 
already reacting witjx- vigor. Rep. 
Les Aspin (D-Wis.), an. able spe- 
cialist in* defense and intelligence" 
matters, said recently that the_ 
matter of secrecy, agreements isi' 
"an area* that cries out for legisia^ 
tion” to narrow the effect of the- 
Snepp ruling: • Vr- “ ^ 

Every American- citizen has a 
’direct stake in the outcome. □ ; : 

'^;Town5€nd Hoopes Is president I 
. of the Association of Americanx^ 
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FORT LAUDERDALE NEWS (FLA.) 
18 APRIL 1980 


C!A censor wields needlessly he^y hanc 


f Trusting the GIA to useicobmon sense in its 
' approach to censorship of infonhation 

hasn’t:workeivery' 

When the goj^^'couri: orde^^^^^^^ it to 

censor somes passage book,- everyone 

assum^L.thait^ officials were protecting some d^p,. 
dark company secrets spies, details nf 

secret tni^ons or espionage tecbuqu^.. ; 

It turns/out that much- of what^was censored- was I 
harmless information about^broad^matters of 
foreign poUcyi^i;: 

The booh,:‘yThe ahc|me Cult of IntellrgMce;:';:'^ 
contained 16 ffi blank sppti^'prderedrby the censor.-. 
Now; as arr^lt of a^lengt^ appeal under the;-;j 
Freedom ot^ Information Ac^? some of the missing;^ 
sentencescah be^grmtedi^/Sljgl^gvi^ 


One‘ passage desoribing-^j 1969 rneeting.; saidF 
“There , was sharp disagi^a^tVwithih the-gbyeni^- 
ment on- how hard? a line th'ef;. United Stat^ shouldf: 
take- wib - The censored words were, . white?' 
minority-regime of South Africa, Rhodeia and the 
Portuguese coIomes':of:AWca^*'v^5;^i/'S;|&i®^^B 

■ No big.secret'theret'n,^^tii;'"'‘''dr.{1'''%?S^^''' 

Some degree of secrwy is? obviously necessary 
for other; intelligence agencies to operate; protect 
their agebs and; U-S. security.: It’s'clear, however,, 
that' giving, idle CIA too;bi;t^d' a: power, to';censor 
infpimatioirabout itself c^'result'inaro of?. 

; harnilesdOT, merely embarrassing infonnatibn.- ’ 


.The Fir^'Amen(baent:to' the Constitution; grant=^ 
ing freedoim of, thcfpress;' pro the right ahdlj 
responsibUty. ofe-bev^ pedpleito- sdnitihize ? 




changes- of their government.; 


>y Congress should hot grant the CIA’s current 
Truest to be totally exempted from the Freedom of 
, li^orniatibn- Act, which allovis the? public to obtain 
;j^Pies\^; niany government documeni^;^ ;; 

need to be drawn up to protect 
real<|;'gpyernment- secrets;-.while: assuring thatl in-i- 
fonnatibn not really worthy of being labeled secret 
cannot be hidden by; the censor’s heavy band, v 

- Ce^rstiby fheir hati^ are bveraeaious, ^ahd 
wilf /tend to; censor more material> bah is- really 
necessapr to; just^_^their jobsi;?;^^”^?^,, 

;,jThe CIA has shown it doesn’t know how to keep 
the right secrets. Congress should tackle the dif- 
ficult job of writing the proper guidelines-: ' 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 
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ARTICLE 

Oli ?AG2__J_4 


ii> 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
26 May 1980 



Accused American spies of setting fire to a nursery in the Cuban capital. 

the Central Intelligence Agency was involved in a May 10 incident 
in which Caban MiG Jets sank a Bahamian patrol boat.. Then two MiG’s buzzed a 
U.S. Coast Guard helicopter on a mission in the Bahamas. Despite a later 

Castro apology, U.S. still feels he is covering up "Intense edginess" in Cuba. 
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'ARTICLE ^APP^ARl 
Oi^ PAGE. 


WASHDTGTON STAR (GREEN LINS) 
21 MAY 1980 



State Dept. Offkalof, 
^ Warnslli^GStr^% 
May Beccj|ne; Bold^ 

'ByJeiOT 

• ;‘Wasiiu»g^Sl»ra^^ 

Cuba is nMtftecauw 
cal turmoil; in CeatrarAmeri»-but’ 
may be; tempted, to' adbpt;a. bolder' 
and mom'revolutionaiy. role, in the': 
region/a. Carter adminiaratibn- of fi-;. 
cial told the. House. inter^Ainericani 
affairs subcommittee yesterdaj^.rr4? ; 

AssistahuSecfeta^. of State ^ for 
Inter-American. Affairs' William Q, 
Bowdler^f-testified; ” tharr^Central 
Americ^s-future will be-dectd^ by 
Central Americans/becauM; few. of 
them want to-repeat the Cuban ex-' 

Describing ,y5.'poiicy-.toward the 
five Central American natidt^ Bow- 
dier said, .“.We recognize that change- 
is both natural and inevitable and ' 


that peace in the fegibn depdnds^ti 
social, economic and political fe 
forms to strengthen therights of the 
individuaL , 

“The U;$. wiir not'nse; force in ; 


Sandfhista 'leaders with /security- (:iai.awareness and committment to 
technicians and advisers; aS: well as i: . restore constitutional rule. f: ^ ' 
teachers and doctors„but he said the^^dXs Guatemala.': he ' testified, faces 
.United States is providing financial:*;.; some of the same political and eco*‘ 
assistence so that small farmers and “I nomic problems tvhicli led to. the. 
democratic labor can contribute to v.^strife/in El.Salvador;;He£said the 
> toe reconstructfon of the country; ^ ^ has noted encouraging 

^-•^te;Et'Salvador, Bowdler said, the >J!;. new: programs aimed at. improving . 
Gnfted States is vigorously supporti /Kihe lotof: toe poor majority in Guate^ 
ing toe: Junta. of youngofficers and#;mala and.that U.S. policy is to sup-; 
Christian ;Democrats»,which' has "'/port these positive developments,.*, -t 
launched agrarian reforms; and is/fl* “I tell you. frankly, we are not:," 
under assault from, the left and the -/ satisfied with the state of our rela-T 
righr.:He testified that rightist ele-;i;,tions.”' Bowdier;said: “We underr/ 
mente are- financing a campaign of - '/ stand Guatemala’s/ legitimate se-‘ 
assassinations against those cooper- ; ./- curity concerns but we cannot 
ating with the reforms; while the approaches that are not 1 

leftists are assassinating agrarian re— ‘ based on respect for human rights ! 
' form officials in the countryside and or open political systems." | 

terrorizing peasants, r:.-?-;*, A former CIA Dr. Gletio Pi ! 

Bowdler said Honduras does noti- v Giovanni took a different view^Ke * | 
now face a serious threat from inter- . suggested that Nicaragua has ac- [ 
nai tensions and that the de facto quired a Marxist government, that j 
military government, respects El Salvador is fighting for survival i 
.human rights and civil liberties; He ‘ : against Communist, forces and’ that I 
: said the United States is impressecf " Guatemala fears with justification ' 
with toe Honduran government’s so-* that it will be next ' • ; > 


situations'-Whece only . domestic 
groups are in contentioi: We; will 
not attempt to impose our^yie^LW® 
harbor no illusion, thatwe can'sub* , / 
stitute ourselves for Central: Ameri- 
can, leadershipk/but we can amd' will -; 
support localrefbrm/ihitiatiV^j;"*;;*^' 
- Bowdler Said Nitarag'ua’S^eadefs = 
ultimately .could' choose an aiitoori- ; 
tarian system which couldinean . 


alignment with toe Cubans and Rua- ; 
sians. But he,; said the Nicaraguan':i| 
revolution’s course is still cbmpaf- ■ 
ible with an open, pluralistidsbciety. ; 
He asserted that Nicargua today fe- ' 
mains a largely open, society but 
added that toe decisive factor,will be 
economic performance, notideol- 
ogy. The United States, he said, has 
not intention of abandoning the.- 
field there to the . Cubans, / 

Cuba has' provided Nicaragua's* 
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ARTICTLS AFPSAR» 
OK ?AG2 / / - 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
19 May 1980 


o 


over 



Stephen Webbe 
^ St^ correspondent of . . 

The Christian Sdence Monitor 


The Bahamas; a doggedly placid nation 


■ But intelligence circles in Washington in- { 
jsist thereis no evidence that Moscow main-^ 
'tains submarine bases on the section of 
coastline in question w : -v ^ ; / V; ^ . 

Such explanations do not ease the anger 


of 700 sun-drenched islands, isseetlmg with Bahamians, however 


anger. 


: When a Cuban delegation headed by 


The reason: Cuba still has not apologise^k^^^^Snn 'Torras^ vicramister of foreign a^ 


for attacking a Bahamian patrol^ boat an< 
killing four young: Bahanidan marines nin< 
’ days ago. 


.fairs, returned here TTiursday for a second 


V Mr.. Adderley suggests the fishing boats I 
radioed for help to avoid being taken into 
custody; — and, in the case of the Ferrocem 
54, to avoid a second brush with the Royal 
> Bahamian Defense Force: 

The Cuban Communist Party newspaper 
Granma,. which serves as a mouthpiece for 
^ Havana,, has claimed that the Flamingo 
; brought on its own destruction by criminally 


on Uie incident attacking the two Cuban fishing boats in in-i 


^it was compelled to run' the gauntlet oLan ^ * Q 


Havana^maintains that it inistMk^ Her . incensed crow^ at Nassau’s international ^ 


"s hand . . . 
the- paper 


Majesty’s^^Bahamian^Ship^ (HMBSl^^ETa^ ^ airport : 

mingo for a pirate ve^i and has expressed ^>h^Brandishing handwritten slogans such as ; 
deep regret at sinidhg; it ln. a savag^'^ .“Murder^g Cuban pigs!” and ‘.‘Immoral 
strikeoff itsnortheastcoast^;^ Fascist dogs^ Down with Russia’s CastrO' 

But Cuba’s regrets have not mollifie^r-and Castro’s Cuba,” some 400 demonstra- 
outraged Bahamians^ who find it hard to ac- tors hurled insults at two limousines carry- 
cept that the 104-foot Flamingo "was emissaries, while, others « 

rocketed, strafed, and sunk by mistake. pounded- on the: vehicles with fists andv 
The notion that the/Cuban fighter pilots placards,--^* ; 
could have mistaken what was very obvi- > ‘.‘They should come and negotiate honori^. 


editorialize, implying that CIA agents had 
k)mehow engineered “the pirate attack”'On 
the fishing boatsl “In the Bahamas com- 
Dietei^mafias .of lYankee aanasters, ..which 
monopolize smuggling, * gambling, and 
drugs, operate. The government of the Ba- 
hamas itself is a victim of the action of these 
elements,” it went bnM v “ 

' Says Mr.'Adderieyr ;**The Cubans have a 
complete- obsession ^ with ^ the ' CIA.”| 


' ously a Bahamian p^atrol boat for a pirate i ably,” said rally organizer Andrew May-t Countering the charge inrGranma last weelcj 


vessel is regarded as patently absurd here - | 

Not only was the Flamingo of typically i 
naval design and painted in naval gray, but | 
also it bore the designation “P02” on its hull 
and was, at the time of the attack, flying two 
Bahamian flags. ' 

“The more we find out, the more it seems 
the whole thing was deliberate,” says Paul 
Adderley, the Bahamas' external .affairs 
minister. 

. The Bahamas government is seeking a 
formal and unconditional apology^ from 
Cuba; a guarantee that its territorial integ- 
rity will be respected in the. futurei and 
compensation for loss of the Flamingo> and 
its four marines. : u:. 

Reestablishment of good relations^ 
tween Nassau ^and Havana,.: says^r Mr.. 
Adderley, “depends entirely on tte Cur 
bans. ” The Cuban delegation sent to the Ba- 
hamas to iron out the crisis, he notes,, “put a 
very weak caseJ • He added that “the youn- : 
ger fellows seemed ashamed of the whole 
thing, really.”--;;-^/...::.. 

But Mr. Adderley is wary of pre^cting 
that the required apology will . be 
forthcoming, v : " . 

Last week a Cuban Navy defector report- 
edly told. US authorities in Miaihi that 
Cuba’s action against the Flamingo could 
perhaps be explained by the proximity of 
two Soviet submarine bases to the spot 
where the incident took place. Informed 
sources here contend that the Soviet Union 
“overbuilt” a fishing port on Cuba’s north- 
east cpast and that the additional facilities 
are. indeed, used by Soviet submarines. •>' * 


nard, chairman of the niUng Progressive? Lynden O: Pindling, the Prime Minister ofi 
Liberal Party. “Nothing can bring the livest " the Bahamas; observed: “The CIA couldn’t! 


of those men back, but we don’t want to be be behind a Bahamian patrol craft on a rou-^ 


insulted further.’^ 1 

The Bahamian account of the Flamingo’s 
sinking is the following: 

HMBS Flamingo was on a routine patrol I 
in- Bahamian territorial waters when it 


tine patrol of Bahamian waters.” ^ ^ 

Mr. Adderley says that the Flamingo 


was not carrying out any surveillance oper-j 
alinn fnr pithpr CTA or British intelli-l 


ation for either the CIA or British intelli 
gence and that it did not have any monitor 


sighted two Cuban fishing boats. The two. ing equipment aboard. Neither, he adds 
boats fled on sighting the Flamingo, winch cioestheFerroceml63,.whichisbeingexhib' 
gave chase, arresting them for illegally fish- press today (Monday) at the 

ing. Coral Harbor base of the Royal Bahamas 

Cuban aircraft soon appeared overhead, DefenseForce ^ ^ 

presumably ^in an^er^to a distress call could the itiermen 'have 
from one of the fishing boats, and approxi- .. . 

mately 55 minutes later two or three MIG- gence o^rahves? Mr. Addwley doubte il^ 


Could the fishermen, have been inteili-t 


,r : f ThI He thinks the Cubans may have wanted to 

21s swooped out of the sky, fired warning w •- ■ - « ■. . ■ 

-u-.- 4 .i._ CT snatch back their fishermen to show the 


shots across the Flamingos bows, men ^ i j 

blasted it with rockets.The crew leapt clear I world^Uiey could mount a successful ^ 
w.u o... operation in contrast to the recentUS defaai 


aj ^aa ^ ^ opeTation lu contrust to the receotUS dcfaai 

I sent to the Ba- -jiLthesinkm^larmnao^ut theSoviet-bmlt j ‘ ^ 

he notes, “put a ri aircraft returned and machinegunned them j cie in thelranian desert .v 

that “the youn-: ^ as they^swaim Four men- sank beneath thet ^c.^ 

Ki of the whole : waves. < ' . . j ter, he feels, may have more to do with the 

:T^ boarded the Ferrocem 165 appearance of two US jets over Ragged Is- 

7 of predicting iiAnd made their way to Ragged Island, tak- land than uncertainty as to what opposition 
iogy will . be - ^8 them the eight Cuban- fishermen they might encounter on the ground. ^ - 


they had detained earlier. Aboard'the rusty i 
vessel, the Bahamian marines found a con- 1 
siderable quantity of- snappers, groupers, j 
and jacks, 30 crawfish traps and canned i 
food from the ^viet Union, . ^ i - :| 

The seven-man Cuban delegation that | 
flew into Nassau last, week continues toi 
maintain' that Cuba’s MI021s had been i 
scrambled to attack what was thought to be j 
a pirate ship bent on kidnapping the crew of j 
the two fishing boats, -ii ^ ^ - 4 
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'ARTICLE APP^IA^D NEW YORK TIMES 

av page. >v3^c=.{.- i8 may 1980 



Hundreds oMhoiiisands ih Havana 
March Through Day to Protest 
• Boycott aritNavaiB^ev^^^^^^^ 


: . ■ By jb THOMAS:- 

Sp«daitDTb»^TrtTtew-;V'^^K.;^ 
HAVANA, may IT^-Himdreds of thou* 
: s^ds of Cubans marched today past the 
offJces the United States maintains here. 
Cordons of biuMhirted Cuban /militia 
.stood between the parade and the build* 
ing to make sure the demonstratibn* re* 
t mained peaceful: ^ ■: - .<••• 

} The ^rade,;r a protest "against/ 1^^ 

; United States econoinic blockade, intelll* 
gence overflightsand the military base at 
Guantanamo^ began at 10 A.M. led by a 
prancing white hmse.whose rider carried 
a Cuban flag. It was expected to continue 
until late in the night/. /: ; -C// 

The offices,, called the United States in- 
terests section and maintained, in: the 
seven-story former American Embassy 
building, were blocked off not only by the 
militia but also with plywood nailed over 
all first-floor doors and' windows. Still 
Ijdng on the sidewalk in" front are the 
brlcH^ thrown in a melee two weeks ago, 
when 383 Cubans now in the building took 
. refuge there. ^ 

Today's marchers^taixiied signs saying 
* * Yankees get your claws out of the Carib- 
beaI/^and “Worms go home,” and car- 
toons?' showing Cuban refugees leaving 
the country with thej: comment, “Good- 
bye^orphans.”:';;:/ I . , 

/ : InscribedTSfairts i^vided^ 

For the occasion: Gorvenv^ 

men^rtnted up hundreds of T-shirts with 
such;vslogans :as^<‘No spy^ flights” and 
“Yankees out of Guantanamo Many 
were wearing T-shirts inscribed, ”1 am a 
Ifree m a n ,” ^ 


ThS march, along the Malecbn, the sea- 1 
side avenue in downtown Havana, moved i 
rapidly. Marshals urged haste whenever i 
the crowd slowed for the televison cam- 
eras near the interests section, which is 
i affiliated with the Swiss Embassy. 

By midaftemoon the only casualties, 
were people who fainted in the heat and 
. twere^carried out and revived by the 
Cuban Red Cross4 

[ ; ■; United States officials, appr ehensive 
about the march, had regard^ '~^th 
Taiarm repdrtsln cne cuoan ^ess that the 
i uencraxxncelJigenc^ Agency haa oeen oe * 
jhmd^^^ire ui a day-care center here, a 
iiShargi“^lhac~L&e”Umted bcaies sirongfy 
demes oUt ^hlCh a nUihbiSi*' df^ple 
' V — . 
i ‘Don't Touch Cuba^ 

I "^Before reaching the American offices, 
groups : of marchers were shouting 
slogans said in Spanish, “Carter, 
crary, dbn't touch the children.” By the 
time they reached the building they were 
chanting, ft” Yankee, cnuy, don't touch 
Cubai!^, ' 

* In the building today were- Wayne S. 
Smith, chief of the interests section, and a 
small group of United States diplomats. 
Seventeen diplomats and their families 
were called home Wednesday, with most 
expected to return within a few days. 

■ -The Cubans :.who took refuge in the. 
building May Zhave said they are afraid; 
to leave. Ail Imve visas to enter the 
United States. 

In past weeks; a common sight from ! 
the MaJecdn has been a steady stream of I 
boats coming from Florida to the port of | 
•Mariei to pick up refugees who want to go j 
to the United States-Today the only boats I 
visible were:freighters and a ship filming 1 
the parade for Cubaa television. I 
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dU.S. Says Russians Develop Satellite-Killinsr Laser 

— = — 2 


By RICHARD Bimr 

‘ SpecimltoTheNewyortTlmei - - 

^ WASHINGTON, May 21 An author!- 
ytative intelligence estimate produced by 
t-the Carter Administration has concluded 
that the Soviet Union faks developed a 
, j^round-based laser weapon that could be 
j^:,used to destroy American space satel- 
a^lites. . 

: ‘ Government officials ^id the esti- 
mate, which was sent to President Carter 
nlast week, also reports that American in. 
'^telligence has found evidence that Mos- 
cow is working on an antisatellite laser. 


weapon that cxjuid be deployed In space 
bythemidflSfiO's. ^ ^ 

Ihe Soviet development is not viewed 
as-altering the overall Soviet-American 
military balance, but it is said to have 
presented the Pentagon with some trou- 
bling questions because the United States 
has recently become more dependent on 
satellites for early warning, communica- 
tions and reconnaissance. Moscow’s 
ground-based laser, the officials said, is 
probably effective only against low-orbit- 
ing American satellites, mostly those 
used in surveillance systems. . , ^ 


A Soviet laser weapon based in soace, 
they added, would be able to strike hi^ 
altitude craft, such as communications 
Isatellites. : 

The officials said that the estimate 
which was prepared by the Central InteK 
hgence Agency and other information 
gathering agencies, concluded that Mos- 
, cow was pursuing a vigorous program to 
develop laser weapons. The estimate 
says there is ’’evidence of a Soviet projea 
to develop a space-based laser weaoon 
that we believe may have an antisateiiite 
application.” - 

Intelligence- officials are in generaij 
agreement that the Soviet Union has a 
laser system that is capable of destroying 
. low-orbiting ..American sateUtes..'v.But 
some experts expressed skepticism about 
whether Moscow would be able to deploy 
an antisatelUte lasernweapon in SDa<x 
during this decade.Jr^‘ -Zi." 

intelligence ^'mater^rts 
that Moscow must stiU work out sewral 
technical problems before it cm place’ 
^er weapons in space,, it; adds that 
such weapons may be available for 
: use in the mid- to the . late 

The estimate has ^stirred a debat^ 
wthm the. Administration and on Capitol 
Hal over Ae adequacy of American pro- 1 
grams^^to develop laser weapons. The Ad-. 
ministratiM pl^ to spend about $200* 
million cm developing laser weapons this; 

earmMked^; 
on short-range weapons that 

States Aft F6r^e..offlclals I 
1 to examine the possibility i 

ot burlding a laser^wwered anUsatellite i 
I weapon, but Pentagon specialists believe / 

I that ^ch a system is jinlikely to be avail- 
able before the 1990 *^:* '' . 

There is gro^ng interest iii tedinical 
I circles over-the potential of laser wean, 
ions because some eiqjerts believe thw 
I could tra^form warfare. . '' ^ 

In outer space laser weapons would be 


also oeueve that a 

some future time laser VbattlMtations - 1 

m^n W'i® 

me^ of defending itself against Ameri- 
can ballistic missil es, ' 

■ reported on Feb. 

10 that a secret report transmitted to Coo- 
fgress yeac.concluded that Moscow' 
probably” had developed ground-based i 
laser weapo^.-Intelllgence experts have 
also assumed that Moscow was explorine i 

^ system that I 

would be deployed in space. • ■' -j i 
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Pentagon Sees Chinese Missile as a Threat to Sovi 


Special to Th« N-w Yorlt nm« 

WASHINGTON. May 2r — China's in- 
tercontinental missile, tested at full 
range for the first time last weekend, 
poses new military problems for the 
'Soviet Union and only limited risks for 
the United States, Defense Department 
officials said today. 

The aides said the test of the missile^ 
designated the CSS-X-4 by the Pentagon,, 
had been expected for some time and did 
not represent an acceleration in Peking's 
gradual program of nuclear moderniza- 
tion. The multistage' missile, which was 
launched from northern China,, traveled 


eti 


about 6,000 miles before landing in the 
South Pacific. 

The officials said the most important 
effect of the ^esf was that Peking had 
demonstrated co Moscow that it was now 
able to strike the entire Sonnet Union. It 
had previously been able to strike only at 
eastern Soviet targets. Officials said it 
was unlikely that China would possess 
significant numbers of the new missile 
before the mid-1980's. 

l^e m issi le is said by intelligence ana ^ 
l ys^~to 5e lueied b y a liquid oroDeiiant 
^ £0 Oe roughly jhe size of the' United 
States Air Forces Titan missile, an aging 


weapon that is 109 feet long. The aides • 
uiai ihe missile was probably \ 
quipped with a nuclear warhead with a ‘ 
destructive power of between five and 20 
megatons. One megaton is equivalent in 

force to one million tons of 
TNT. , •-* . 

Moscow and Points West 
Although it would be possible to station 
the missile to strike at the western United 
States, officials believe that Peking is un- 
likely to deploy it within range of Ameri- 
ca targets. Instead it is expected that 
I Soviet deployed toward the i 

■ As poli4feai reiauons with. Peking have 
improved, American ;: defense- officials 
have expressed declining concern about 
Chinese nuclear developments. : * t i 
, In hisannual report in January,, Secre- 
Harold Brown referred to 
the Chinee missile but did not indicate 
whether it posed a nuclear threat to the 
United States. Defense aides disclosed re- 
cently that some American nuclear, mis- 
siles that were directed at China have 
been retargeted against the Soviet Union.; 

In addition to the CSi^.4, Chihrpos. 
sesses three other ballistic missiles, the 
medium-range CSS-I and.the intermedi- 
ate-range CSS.2 and CSS4. CSS stands for 
Chinese surface-to-surface missile and X 
stands for experimental. 
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Threatening Space as a Sanctuary 





Bf RICHARD D. LYONS 




WASHINGTON A possible scenario for the near fu- 
ture; The American, spy satellite known as XeyhoIe-11 is 
making a low pass above Oriente Province,, taking pictures 
of Soviet troops on maneuvers in Cuba, when officers of the 
Aerospace Defense Command on duty inside Cheyenne 
Mountain in Colorado notice that Cosmos has just been 
•launched from the Tyuratam cosmodrome in the Urals. ^ 

: The Air Force officers are tense. Relations between the 
United States and the Soviet. Union have deteriorated since 
the deployment of Red Army combat forces in Cuba, arid the 
coincidence between the flights of Keyhole4I and Cosmos 
1463 does not go unnoticed. : 

Radars in the Aleutians pick up the path of the Soviet 
satellite and Air Force computers match the trajectory with 
the tracks of previous Soviet “killer*' satellites. Orders are 
given CO protect the Keyhole spacecraft and at -Eglm Air 
Force Base in Florida an F-15 filter is scrambled. ■ A 

This is not an ordJni^ F-15. Slung baieath the fuselage 
is a long, thin missile wei^iing half a ton. Flying at twice the 
speed of sound, the fighter pushes almost slight up beyond 
100,000 feet when, on cpmxnand, the pilot' fires the strange 
device, then banks away.5 ^ 

The missile's rocket propulsion pushes^ it’50 miles', then 
cuts off as a payload, hardly bigger than a breadbox- de- 
taches itself from the booster and, after a split-second hesU 
tation, veers off at a tangent. In less than a minute it 
smashes head-on into the Soviet killer satellite, and the Key- 
hole spacecraft -^and its mission of observing Soviet troop 
movements in Cuba-— are safe for the moment. 

Recently released testimony before Congress by Penta-^ 
gon officials indicate that such a scenario is- far from al>-- 
surdly futuristic. In fact, it could result from a $1 billion an-^ 
tisatellite weapons program being pushed by the Air Forces 
“Satellite interception and n^ation are clearly feasible," 
the defense subcommittee ofTthe Senate Appropriations 
Committee was told last year by Lieut. Gen. Thomas Staf-- 
ford, the former astronaut who was then Air Force Deputy 
Chief oi Staff for Research, Development and. Acquisition. 
“In the absence of an agreement eliminating these weapons, 

I also think a United States antisateilite capability is desira- 
ble. Space should not be exclusively aSoviet sanctuaiy.*y 


For all its rhetoric last week in Warsaw about reducing^ 
tensions on earth, the Soviet Union has been testing these^ 
weapons for space for a dozen years, most recently, last 
mon^. Incr^ingly, space powers have come to place com- 
munications ‘and navigation equipment aboard satellite. 
“As our dependence on satellites grows, it is inevitable that 
we be concerned with their, availability and survivability in 
times of stress," said Senator John C. Culver, chairman of 
the subcomnuttee on research and development of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. i , , * 

. The Iowa Democrat ^d the Unit^ States^ approach 
was to continue negotiations with the Russians to seek a 
“comprehensive and verifiable" ban of the weapons, but at 
.the same time to develop the United States antisatellite 
^ v capability aiid to research ways to make American satel- 
' : lltes more resistant to Soviet weapons. i; * . . r r 

: While censored, transcripts of “ testimony 

released by ^ator Culver indicated that 51.074 bUlion has 
authorized for space defense systems over a half-dozen 
-V years. This fiscal year, $83 million will be spent for research 
and development of the small antisateilite weapon, origi- 
nally created in the early i970*s by the Vought. Corporation 
in Dallas for the Army *s ballistic missile defense program . 

' ' In testimony, again partly censored, before the Senate 
. Appropriations Committee, General Stafford said of the 
fighter-borne weapon: “I would like to show you an actual 
model of what -it is like..,. .We have small rocket motors 
here for trai^mission of control. We have rocket motors 
here for altitude control. The seeker is up in front. This was 
aspinofffn)m the Army effort. It weighs 34 peameb/f^ v 

Disintegration on Impact - 

Sources Other than General Stefford have said that the 
model he was describing has a diameter of less than 2 feet. It 
is composed of an optical sensor^ a small on-board comput- 
er, and a rocket propulsion system. It cairies no explosives. 

- With the weapon traveling at hundreds of miles per hour and 
the target traveling at orbital speeds of up to 17,500 miles 
per hour, atimpact both disintegrate, V 
.. ■ Advanced development is under, way at the Air Force 

• Flight Test Center at Edwairds Air Force Base in California. 
Funds alloted; to antisateilite development have grown from 
$73 million in fiscal 1979 to $128.8 million in 1981. 

- President Carter has stressed that the United States is 
; willing to exp^d a 1967 pact that prohibits nuclear weapons 
in space to nomuclear arms. The American development of 
j '- antisateilite weapons is regarded both as insurance against i 
a negotiating failure and as an added inducement to the Rus- I 

sians tosign; Moscow is said to fear that in the absence of a i 

.^ ' treaty, the United States will sufp^ the Soviet Union in the J 
' • • sophistication of its space weapons systems.. - ‘ 

Indeed, woven through the censored testimony are hints 
of much more complicated systems under development or 
.on. the drawing lx)ajxl^. These include ground-launched sys- 
^ terns in whidh standard Minuteman III- boosters would fire 
> the snaall homing antisateilite. Other designs involve explo- 
sive warheads or a far more advanced spacecraft equipped . 
^th sensors that could examine an alien space vehicle and i 
: blowituponc6mmaiKL;v* - V ~ 1 
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/ . -t. ; By :A; J^McILROY;: iW ^ : I 

:-rpHEr Bu^far^ a'^nuclear-powerei,; ;• 

' ^ 3pparertt[y ^ . 

;;;;America*S'S«i:ini the.T[h hisrbeen-" . 

V. T, ^ r sK^P^s b sciaus^ Jbf the cnses ;iiv "Irapv.-." : 

'^^■%nd'LVghamstan^’ ‘ • • i 

^' Carter; Adinihr3tFa^ion.tof5r 
-dais- iii' Washingt&a ■safd.y es- 
:^terday;;j:hat:iihei^spadSdE^^^ 
:;r:had rheen-^putrintoT’orbi^^^^ 
•^spit t « CJn States- ;.sa f 

^ j ;gu ard^:; V iihpos^^vr'onivrsuch : 
;^JiUGlear-po wered^:^^-v^^ [ 

^ c They- > ^ 

'r launched dn-TuesdayjfuSva'.tvvin- 
.<.to -oncT^thatr’fell ffocn^jorbit ' in 
January,. 13T8,. scat teriag- radio- 
' activity over a^^wide-. area*- of 

. Arctic-'- Canada; 

-. .1 1 . , was:.; f rd m ' one- Tidfr/ ibi: r' 
‘Carriers in the radiatt Ocean-i- 
. the^ Nimitz, 81,600* to ns-^th at 
: the~heliccptd3“ wer^FIiudched ! 
that took part. in. the ^abortive ; 
attempt to -rescue the -iio stages* 

lasC' wee kTr^r^T^-^:*^, — r-r- 

' The? Rus?ians7are;;known'' to • 
b t* , anxious to- folTb'vv^ close iy ■ the 
American roilitaty response ^ to 
their invasion of' Afghanistan.. ' 
Some- Washington intelligence 
sources- v/ere: .saying :thac the, 
launch reinforces. Carter admini-i 
str-ation-assurances- that--at:-the 
t time of; the- rescue: in issiori the * 
i Kussians were. v unaware of it : 
l^and unaWe_tp ^eaveidrop;p!i:it. I 

i . -U'S" tov complain- { 

[ ^ T^erUhite^States^iit^to; com- ^ 

• plain-^o-r- the— Uaited^ts'atibhs 1 

• Outer Space .Gommittee, which ; 

! has- been^considfiringi'Arnerican; 

; efforts-to’drafl’^ a treaty-^govena- i 
i ing, the. use of .nuclear* reactors : 
•'.in. 'space-.- -.'"V-;.-;' 

f elfcithatf w&^te \v&e \ 

j workiag-onr -l^is : at -th^ United ; 

; N atio ns;-^ th e>v ^wouidn.’ t^pu f viup ij 
;> new' satellite,'* ' an:;Am8ricarr;i 
; official* said. *;T;“Tbis--is -ait-am-J 
i/ortunate ;Step.^.> :Vc:-. i 

' ■- The launching;. came* ^ :| 

Rafter -thei'Russians sent : -Upr 'a :j 
;:.missile:-;-:idesigned • fa destroy j 
. Americaii reconafssa'nce': satel- 
:Iites.:--ThiS‘ was^ the; first- testing 'i 
I of ' thatUmissile srnGftVMayf l97a- i! 

' The>; saiellite^lauached' : on i 
;Tuesday .is designated>NolMl76 j 
•'in the Cosmos ‘senes’rJthe'. name :t 
u s ed_ by- M psep w;' fd ety ‘ 
of. military and civilian satellites. -! 

American scientists: detert®^ i 
radar.:emissions fronirJt' al'mpst [ 
'at once; indicating., it^ was . seek- 1 
■ing voh t A merican;* and-^ other ! 
allied warships.:^ 
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WILU The Autobi^sraphy df G. Cordon Uddy. Sf* 
Martin's:'374 pp.:$13.95 ^ ^ 


T ^ T H OUT Gr GORDON itody; 

W scandal would never have; happened. He 
dreamed up. and managed the most adventurous, ille< 
gal and bungled schemes pi the Nixon Administra* 
tion's covert domestic cperations. It would not be too 
much to say that he was both the Rodgers and the 
Hammerstein of Watergate: music and lyrics by Gor* 
don Liddy. Docens of higher-ranking officials in the 
administration— including Nixon himself— were will- 
ing, if not anxious, to go alongvBut Liddy did more 
than that; he was both the planner and the com- 
mander on thfrscene. He was a possessed, daffy and 
very dangerous man, ^ 

Wia, which someone (probably liddy himself) in-, 
sisted on calling ah autobiography, is far superior to 
the man. As history and as a study in psychopathol- 
ogy the book is very good. It is the self-portrait of a 
..zealot,:' • 

Liddy’s accountof Watergate is not only believable, 
but some of what he reveals is front-page news. He 
suggests, for instance, that Richard Helms, John 
Mitchell and Richard Kleindienst knew more about 
his covert operations than previously had been 
known. There is almost an embarrassment of riches 
in the book that grows out of his blustery conceit and 
his freedom from any kind of guilt about what he 
did. So when he gets down to the accounts of crucial 
' meetings, planning sessions and the actual illegal 
operations themselves— the Watergate- break-In of 
Jime 17, 197^ or the "entry” at the pffice of the psy- 


chiatrist of Pentagon Papers defendant Daniel 
EUsberg, or the plaiiaed assassination of colum- 
nist Jack Anderson— Liddy. -is- meticulous. His 
story rings, true, and balanced against the other 
.-evidence and-testimonyof the many Watergate 
;. investigatioDS,' it is credible. A hundred little facts 
laud inferences convince me that he has been as 
■-honest as he coaid b&'And he is no longer-subject; 
•ii^prosecutiou- for- anything in the book that in-: 
;; crimmates himthecause the statute of limitations! 
|has rtm 

l^’Among' the iinpor^t hew information in thisj 

Dddy offer* his ^lahatioh of why the Nixon ; 

. .White House wanted to break into the Democratic} 
iNationai Headquarteis in the first place! The June* 
fTl 7 ,V 1972 , Watergate hreak-iOj for which- the fivei 
burglars were arrested, -was ?To find out what j 
■j {Democratic National,;^f ttainiian --Law 
|!P!Biien-had of a derogatory, nature about us, noil 
.>!far us to get somCthing on 1 ^ or the Democrats;’’ I 
’^iiddy offers a detail^ account of how and why] 
;idq)uty Nisonscatnpmgni: director:; Jeh Stuart] 
j Magruder order^the illegal entry. 
t;!;; ,* The CIA made the expensive charts u^ to { 
;i brief Attorney General John ilitchell in early 1972 ! 
i- piL the planned illegal GEMSTONE breakiir and,' 
]: bugging operations; Forme,: this suggests morel 
than anything available to date that top CIA offi-l 
vdals must have known in advance about Liddy’si 
^inegaL operatiohsirto-my; opinion, CIA Directo 
i'Bichard Helmrniiist have been given some ink- 
fling: from the inediover in the CIA graphics de- 
fepsurtment, but Helms has denied it 
iioi* Mitchril was willing as attorney general to pay 
'^Nixotticaiii^gicfahds-tdrmeinhers^oforganized'j 
; 1 cimie;forAheir!seT 7 ices. 5 in|;a 5 ;sriiense^ever car-} 
Kriedout-T^eMdnapj-drugandship tohfesico radi-i 
!! 3 Sd:dembnstratipitleaders; Liddy quotes Mitchell,; 
'ias^saying: in; re^nse:tatthe- proper ’Tiet’s not! 
f-contribute-any-ntore thaa^fchavetoto the,cof-.;| 
5 :fers of organized 

;-^:!»MddyTra absolutely serious in his plair to as??, 
fsassinate columnist;. Jack Anderson :and cpnsid-! 
^!Wi^four:method^!‘including:what: Liddy calls^ri 
.L-“Aspiiin; Rouletter’tfthef^p^^ of- a poisoned ! 
^headachetobleit in^Mderson’s medicme,.cabinet?i 
plait was?r^eCted,*Liddyi says, because 
pvbuld 'grataitonsiyrendanger innocent members ;! 
;Uf .his familyvandJinight take months before, it ’; 
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• The much-discuS^ pi^e of tape holding i 
open a stairwell door m the Watergate, office ! 
building was put there intentionally so a guard. 
could see it. That "way, Liddy reasoned, the guard 
■would assume it had been left innocently-by 
janitor, whereas a clandestine'and inconspicuous^ 
method of holding the lock- open would arouse 
more suspicion. (Liddy was at least half-right, be^ 
cause the-guard tore off the tape the first time he - 
discovered it, apparently hot assuming that any-^ 
-thing -was ainiss. Police were only called whm the? 
:goard foundthe door taped a second time.) •* 
.•.-Liddy says-he delivered logs of wireta^pM^ 
i-conversations-.to (Mitdiell.-two ;days b^or^ffie^ 
/Watergate arrests and told’^lum of- the/planned-^ 
;break-in by announcing tha^-tlThejprobleni [with^, 
•one: of >the-. microphones] :»'vnU be correct^ this 



offers convincing evidenceto the contrary.^ 

/ -. • Richard iQeindien st,' who -was attorn^ 

-.eral on^the day of tfaejbreak-in (Mitch^ hadjhyA 
then become chairman of the reelectibn comihit--^ 
tee), was given a full accoxmt directly by Uddy ^03 
fday the burglars were arrested. Liddy writes/^T;-- 
. spelled it out for KleindiensL I told him tiiat ttef^ 
break-in was an operation of the intelligence aaTDff 
of the Committee to Bfrelect the President; that I 
.. was running it for the committee and tfae menar^ 
rested were-our. people^working undermy 
= tion.-when-they-were caught w/r. * ■* 

^^eiwijenst-cesponded; X'Jesus Christ,! -hut.. ^ 


.apparently failed ^ tell the federal investigators J 
— ^his own pepple-i- what he knew. - 

■ ■ • Liddy says he does not believe the specula- 
tions that Jamss McCord; one of the burglars, was 
' a double agent who knowingly sabotaged the iUe- 
.gal entry. 

. The autobiographical aspect of the book is 
' equally disturbing. He writes.'a lot about his- 
father, pain, J. Edgar Hoover, and.— in a generally 
"adolescent way— about matters sexual. This is all 
■'Stuff ‘for anyone interested in' the psycho-drama. 
.Tiddy puts himself forward and bn the analyst's 
; couch with embarrassing candor^ ' . ' v ' 

^iFor instancy- he w^tw.thaC’as'a-child, “the 
fjnost frightening menace- of all’/.; was God. Liddy 
-was- consumed by shame,, dread! fear and self- 
loathing. The first relief from his bleak childhood 
was the music he heard on a shortwave' radio 
from Nazi Germany in the 1930s; . - - ' -■ ! 

-•i iTlie music . . . was martial and stirring: I lost 
- myself in its strains; it made me feel a strength in- j 
side I had never known before Der Fuehrer, 
/Adolf Hitler » . ; sent an electric current through 


/my body/’ • 

/: Later, while in prison for his Watergate crimes, 

. he got an-assodate wardpn in serious trouble— a j 
victory hailed by a group of blacks who greeted 
> liddy one afternoon with raised, approving fists, j 
t- liddy writes, “A feeling of immense power; 
came over me. The martial music and roaring ! 
; crowds that thundered through the shortwave 40 j 
years before rang through my mind again with-.i 
? imdinunished strength as I answered the blacks’ j 
’ salute- with the one Pd learned before my ; 
rightarm shot out, palm down, and was answered ! 
^ by a roar of approval In that moment 1 felt like a 


/^-There is also lots of tough-guy talk and matSO j 
'' 5 tories^''alI much less believable than wbat lie‘ 
■writes, about Watergate, iiddy is obsessed with ; 
guns; some of the book reads like a Smith & Wes-: 
soh-cataIbgue.''For example, one tn^ed weapon j 
*“had.a''quick-draw ramp front sight, a wide-spurj 
target hammer,, and, rear sights click-adjustable j 
‘for windage and elevation.” This is the man who | 
says f hat when he first came to Washington he | 
was “traveling light” and brought only three guns ’ 
— “my'.S5T magnum Smith'& Wesson;-a .snub-l 
.nosed Colt .33 Special and a big Colt 1911 model .45 1 
caliber semiautomatic pistol’/;;/;? 7 I 

As partpf a program he followed to develop his j 
' willpower— to make' himself into a kind of ma- j 
chine, free of emotion and- fear— Liddy literally ! 
-tested himself by fire. He learned to hold his hand i 
over a candle flame and watch without flinching j 
as his flesh burned. "Suffering. That was the key,” 
to achieving his goals, he writes. ,V - 
He is clearly able to write without sentimental- 
■■■ity about 'hisLwife, whom -he selected because he 
thought that she had go<xi genes. “Although one 
-of the reasons I had ch<^en Franca to. be the | 
motheir of children wasiier size and strength, 
whkdi should have enabled her to -bear , half a 
dozen high-performance children, I certainly bad 
not intended to risk damage by pushing her to de- 
sign- limit,” so he does not insist she have the six 
children hewanted in six years. an FBI agent 
he aname Check on her through the files be- 
fore" marrying her. lie; airo;saiys'he checketl his 
neighbors names in the FBI ■ 

iiddy did not meet Kixon^ntU the.late.lSOOs. 
writa'tfaat he wa '^prosed/wito^,"^ 

iioMlWafinth”— a trait iiot attributed to Nixon by 
"even his most loyal intimata. -But who was more 
TiVaifo^Txod? He says/to' this day^ that his re- 
W«al tn' talk during the many Watergate investiga- 
itiohsSvas a great service to the country and to 
•NixpnVTtiad, at least, the knowledge that my si-- 
flence had helped bring him more than two addw 
:rionalyears'aspresident.”‘ . ; . - > j 

■"'’"^ddy/will probably be remembered more for! 
his sileh'C'e,'his refusal to break the code, the omer-j 
,t^,thia"he vriU bb^tememberedf or^^^ book. Yet; 

ihother er^r^i’/theiSSOs.’in/anothericountry, ! 
^y‘Germany,'Gordoii 'Liddy^imght'haye had a; 
^muinely,.tragic j)lace.. jg, -history^-JThere, his 
^schemesrihight have succeeded' and- his twisted , 
^personality might have flourished. . / D' 


BOB WOODWARD, coauthor of .411 the PirestdehVs Men, 
Tlie Final Days and, most recently, of- The Brethren, is 
assistant managing editor for metropolitan news. The 
Washington Post, 
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NEW YORK TIJCSS BOOK REVIEW 
18 MAY 1980 



^macBnisss or Moaaoas 

By David Martin * . ' _ . 

Illustrated, 236 pp^ New York: Harper & Row, $12,50. 

SylBJyiiA^ 

HEN: he was Director of Central Intelli- 
gence^: Richard Helms had a recurring night- 
mares the dlsciivery of a “molc^rwlthin the 
top echelon of the C.I^-.Ever since John 
le Carr^^s spy thrillers,^ mole has been - 
the term used CO describe an enezny pene- ^^ 
tratidn ageqt planted in air: intelligence 
service^' who gradually burrows his way ^ 
upward to a position of hfifluence and ac- : 
cess to classified infoimatlon:’ Ah adver-^^v 
s^, power can easily advanOT the car - 
reer of its mole by providing him with a 
series of stunning successes and; at the ' 
same time, block the career of his rtvais 
by providing them; with cases and infer- ' 
madcci^^ designed ^ to ^ make them^ look 
ridiculous; Once established in a high 
position, a -mole can slngie-handedly- 
paralyze an. intellig^iceservic^y feed- 
ing back to its enemy informaBon that 
identifies ail of its secret sources and 
agOTts. During Mr. Heltns's tenure, a 
mole was never positively id«itifled 
though - there were 
scares and constant si^ldon;^ : " : ^ -v ; 

David C. Martin,- k Washington corre^ 
sponc^t foe: Newsweek,^: iipw>dr^ 
cally presen^rthe mold iir*^ 

“Wilderness^ of Mirnnrs.** Even though - 
this fast-paced^ jmrratlvn^^ is only * 236 
pages long, Mr. Martin manages to cast - 
suspicion on more than a dozen hi^^' 
ranking intelilgence pffloersaod top goy- - 


emment otficialsl The”m<^ sensational suspect men-* 
tioned is James Jesus Angleton, the very man who 
was in charge of counterintelligence in the C.I.A. for a 
quarter of a centiuy . Since Mr, Anglecon was responsi- 
ble for ferreting. Out Soviet moles in the C.l^., this , 
charge — which Mr. Martin first raised in Newsweek | 
two years ago~ is particularly serious. Not only does 
Mr. Martin suggest that Mr. Angleton and his Ic^al 
staff may have been under Soviet control, but he also 
mentions in passin g that the loyal^ of the C.I.A."s 
Soviet Bloc revision, which is 
agent-recruitment and operation against the Sbviett 
Union, was also in doubt in the 1960*s. He reports that^ 
David Murphy,, the head of the Soviet Bloc DivlslOT;.^: 
and Pete Bagley. tte deputy, head^ were considered 
suspects, along with a number of staff officers who 
were investigated as possible moles. ; 

Mr. Martin then suggests that various cduntexln^'" 
jigence officers working for allied intelligeoce serv- 
ices could have been Soviet moles. He does not draw ; 

the line at intelligence officers; he also- 
notes, almost casually, that' defectors 
pointed to former Seoretary of State 
Hemy Kissinger, British Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson and former Ambassador 
Averell Harximan as v possible - Soviet 
agents. None of these putative mole 
cases are discussed in more than a few 
throwaway lines, and the author himself 
makes it clear that he does not neces- 
sarily believe that the surfeit of suspects, 
he mentions are bona fide moles. He 
claims, in the fashion of many Victorian, 
authors writing about pornographyv, that * 
he has mentioned this titillating roster of 
names only to expose the abuses of the 
counterintelligence system itself, iv; . : 

What is the origin of these extfibrdi-^ 
nary charges?: “Wilderness of Mirrors’^ 
has no footnotes, source notes orr docu-; 
mutation. The author explains 
foreword that he reUed b^vily- on S'e-: 
tired IntelUgence bfficars^^wtoVizi^^ 
upon anonymity**; In rekum-^for-^^te^ 
him their secrets.: He then justifies the 
lack of documentation by stating that “it 
is hard ^ say mudi abou( them without 
giving their identities away,** Mr.i:Mar«^ 
tin particularly seems to eschew pub-^ 
lished dataiii^He notesiS '^•The^^ 
record is • the most fragmentary of all^; 
and in many cases Is just plain wrpng^ 
The amount of misinformation, that has 
appeared in print ;*.*: is appalling.!* With 
these caveats, Mr. Martin leads his read; 



coNTimrsD 
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ers to believe that the undocu- 
mented portions of “Wilderness 
of Mirrors** draw on highly se- 
cret and Jherefora unidentifia- 
blesources. 

What the author really con- 
ceals. however, is the fact that 
many passages In the book have 
been paraphrased and most of 
the quotes have been borrowed 
almost verbatim from other 
books and publiat^ sources^ 
without any menthm of the 
original works. For example, in 
a paragraph at the ^ of chap, 
ter nine, Mr. Martin describes 
the reaction to Mr. Ahgleton's 
resignation from frie C.I.A. in 
1974. > The entire passage is 
taken virtually word for word 
from -pages 284-285 of David 
Atlee Phillip's book VThe Night 
Watch.** Other passages from 
Mr; Martin*s book can be traced 
to Qtheir memoirs pr former In-? 
telligence officers, such as WiU 
Ham Colby's “Honorable Men: 
My Life in the CIA** and Phi- 
lippe L. Thyraud 4e"Vosjoli*s 
“Lamia.** Besides passages 
from books, Mr. Martin has also 
used, without mentioning the 
published work, the public testi- 
mony of numerous C.I.A. wit- 
nesses before Congressional 
committees. ? V 

One can only admire the skill- 
ful way in which Mr^ Martin 
uses phrases such as * *he re^ : 
called,** “he recounted*’? and 
“he said** to create the impres- ? 
Sion that he himself eiicited the 
stoiy from the various charac-' 
ters in his book. For example, 
even though Pete Bagley told 
me that the author never inter- 
viewed or even met with him, 
Mr. Martin is able to state 
“Bagley thought,” “Bagley 
would still remember,**3.V3ag-- 
ley continued,** “Bagley asked'* ; 
and at least a dozen other such 
phrases that lead the reader to 
believe that he actually was ac- 
quainted with Mr. Bagley. The 
effect of this reportorial leger- 
demain is stunning: fairly mun- 
dane statements in memoirs i 
and Congressionsd testimony ^ 
are transformed into what ap-^ 
pears to be “Investigative re- 
porting.** '"S-:;::-;,: • : 

The problem here is the total f 
deception of readers as to the 
time, place and circumstances 
In which a statement was pub- 
licly made. The purpose of a 
footnote is to allow such a detor- 
mination to be- made by the 
reader. If, for- example, Mr. 

. Manin had provided a footnote 


for the piwsage that he took 
from David Atlee Phillips's 
book, any reader could deter- 
mine the context in which Mr. 
Angleton was described. In this 
^ case, Phillips stated in his 
! book -^ though Mr. Martin de- 
I letes this particular characteri- 
I zation — that Mr. Angleton had 
.“a better understanding of the 
Soviet Intelligence operations 
than any other man in the 
West.** This runs directly 
counter to Mr. Martin's depic-‘ 
tion of Mr. Angleton as someone 
who was invariably wrong in his 
assessment of the X.G.B. Mr. 
Martin certainly has the right to 
omit any characteri^tion that 
he disagrees with, but he does a 
disservice to his reader by hid- 
ing the book that he has quoted 
from— under the pretext o/pro- 
tectlhg his sources. ' 

' " Although ^ he has borrowed 
liberally from; public sources,. 
Mr. Martin has Indeed inter-] 
^viewed. a number of former in- 
telligence officers; And while 
someof his named sources, such 
as Howard Roman, told me that 
Mr. Martin spiced up the infor- 
mation they provided with his 
own inventions, Mr. Martin did 
in fact have an extraordinary I 
secret • source. : He . appears I 
throughout the book under ah i 
;array. of descriptions — som^ 
times he is a “cbunterln telli- 
gence officer,** other times 
merely “another CI A. officer*’ 
or a “fellow officer.** j 

This ubiquitous soujrce must 
have been Clare Edward Petty; 
who is willing to tell his story to { 
all comers. Mr. Petty joined 
Mr. Angleton’s staff in 1966 and 
worked there as an analyst \intil. 
July 1974;, when he resigned and 
retired "to Annapolis, Md.;:^ to 
’ pursue his' hobby^ of sailing' a 
;Sm^ boat. (His other pastime 
is polishing glass for the*, 
blind.) A few weeks before he ! 
left the agency, he walked into 
the office of William Nelson, the 
; G.I.A^’s Deputy Director of 
Operations, and put on his desk 
a completely unsolicited report. , 
When Mr. Nelson finally got to 
it,.^he was completely aghast, j 
Mr. Petty had^named the chief 
of his counterintelligence divl- 
slbn, James Jesus Angleton/as 
his candidate for the Soviet 
agent Inside the C.IJV.^ . . 


This sensational allegation, 
proceeded from Mr. Petty’s 
, frustration during, his eight 
years of searching for the Soviet 
mole. He first presumed that 
the mole was in the Soviet Bloc j 
Division, since the K.G.3. hadj 
successfully uncovered all of 
the C.L A. -recruited agents in 
!the Soviet Union during . the 
ISeO's. He worked on the theory 


that the Soviets had dispatched 
defectors to the United States to 
advance the career of their 
mole, and specifically fastened 
his suspicion on the deputy di- 
rector of the division, Pete Bag- 
ley, who was then attempting to 
I force a- Soviet defector named 
I Yuri Nosenko to confess that he 
had been dispatched to the 
United States by the K.G.B. Mr. 
Petty suggested to anyone who 
would listen that Mr. Nosenko’s 
true mission was to appear- to 
break under Mr. Bagley *s ques- 
tioning and thereby help Mr.^ 
^gley rise in the ranks to a 
higher position. Uniortuhately 
jor Mr. Petty, Mr. Nosenko did 
hot follow his scenario and 
break. 

Mr. Petty next suggested that 
another officer in counterintelii- 
pnee who had ser/ed with him 
in Switzerland was -a Soviet 
agrat. Again, however, no one 
^ould take the case seriously. 
Instead, his superior com- 
plained that Mr. Petty was 
merely trying to derogate a 
rival in the service. Mr. Petty 
then turned his suspicious eye 
toward foreign intelligence 
services and wrete short reports 
suggesting thai the head of the 
Canadian and French counter- 
intelligence ; services were 
Soviet agents. Once again, his 
reports were not given weight,: 
and he suspected that this was 
because both men were friends 
ofMnAngletcn's. ’ ; 

• The final straw for Mr. Petty 
came in 1973. A forznei- high- 
ranking Polish intelligence offi- 
cer who had defected to the 
Unit^ States in 1961 now re- 
port^ that Henry Kissinger 
might have been recruited by 
the Soviet Union in 1947, under 
the cryptonym of “Colonel 
Bpar.** The defector claimed 
that he had seen a document 
with Mr. Kissinger's name on it 
in Warsaw in 1956. The fact that . 
the defector had waited some 12 

COFTTTTDin) 
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years before revealing this tid-> 
bit ^ and that he also now^ 
claimed to be the Czar of Russia 
— led Mr. Angleton and most 
other people in counterintelli* 
gence to ignore the revelation. 
Not Mr: Petty, however. In 
scrutinizing ; the defector’s 
story, Mr. Petty found a single 
detail about Mr^ Kissinger’s ca^ 
reer^ not ih the public record, 
which the defector seemed to be 
aware of. So Mr. Petty recom- 
mended to Mi^ Angleton that the^ 
F:B.I.,becalled in tohiyestigate 
.the Secretary of State^- 
When Ntrt^^Uigleton refuse 
countenance his st^ 

Petty per- 

haps MrrAngieioo himself was 
a Soviet agent.. On his own,. Mr;\ 


Petty began ’•overlaying one 
troublesome case on top of an- 
other,’’ as he explained to me. 
He found that Mr. Angleton had 
also refused to investigate h^ 
suspicion that the counterintel- 
ligence chiefs of the French and 
Canadian services were Soviet 
moles. (Mr. Petty developed the 
theo^ that practically ail West^ 
em ^counterintelligence chiefs 
were Soviet agents on the basis 
of the Kim Philby case in Eng- 
land a^ the Heinz Felfe case in 
Germany.) Moreover, he real-^ f 
ized in his review that all the de - 
fectors that he had suspected of > 
being double agents bad been 
:handled by Mr. Angleton and his 
staff. Suddenly, Mr. Petty found ; 
a way of explaining all the fru^ 
tratlons that had plagued his ca-^; 
reer: his superior was the 
mier mole among 

i As with all his previous accu- 
sations; Mr. Petty found that his 
charge against Mr. Angleton 
-^was not immediately acted on. 
The C.I.A. did not even order a 
routine- security check of MnV 
Angleton. Instead, Mr. Petty's 
rambling report was filed away. 
Four years later, however, the : 
retired Mrr Angleton becmne in- 
volved with^^^^^W^ 
colieegoes in Si hi 
tie of leaks, and one countering 
telUgence officer decided to ; 
leak to Newsweek the existence 
of thePetty report, r - - 

Little of Mr. Petty's bra story 
actually appears In •’Wilderness' 
of Mirrors,” since Mr. Martih5 
prefers to protect his source ^ 
rather than expose the motiy^' ^ 


for these incredible charges. In^ 
presenting the mole story, Mr. 
Martin skillfully, weaves into 
the Petty affair the threads of 
other counterintelligence ad- 
venture. /The Philby conspir- 
acy, the Berlin tunnel, code* 
breaking and even the assassi- 
nation plots (taken from the re- 
port of the Church Cohimittee) 
all become part of •’Wilderness 
of Mirrors.” With a few'strate- 
gic embellishments, and a clear 
and highly cheurged narrative 
style, Mr. Martin even manages 
at times to transform Mr. Pet- 
ty’s frustrations in Mrw Angle- 
ton’s office to moments of high 
.drama..:' 

;ir^5ln the end, however, Mr. Mar-^ 
tin never even attempts to re- 
solve the swirl of suspicions he 
J^deftly dishes out. Instead/ he 
i simply notes his feeling: ”There 
, was a certain poedc justice to 
be found in suspecting Angleton 
of being the KGB’s mole. It was 
nothing more than he had done 
to others.’* With less poetic ra- 
tionalization, he also dangles 
the names of a plethora of other 
suspected traitors. (How all this 
passed the scrutiny of Harper & 
Row's libel lawyers is another 
/ question.) He* casts a pox on 
everyone’s houses -at least in 
American, British,' : French, 
Canadian and German intelli- 
gence; he has oddly little to ^y 
about the. K.G.B. Mr.. Martin 
concludes that the logic of coun- 
terintelligence, as personified 
mainiy by Mr. Angleton,;; is- a 
‘ ••wilderness of mirrors’’/;— a 
phrase he borrowed from Mr: 

■ _ Angletxmi;;:*;^ 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
BOOK WORLD 
18 May 1980 



V/llDERNE55~OFf MIRRORS^; By^ David .C Martin 
Harper 8» Rovr. 236 pp. $ 1 2.50 ^ '• ; • •' 


■ ANDREW BOYI& 

T he ‘'GREAT^AaiE’vS sewe^^ 

tinues to exert its peculiar lascinatiph on outsid* 
ers. The professionals who play, that.game are nor* 
xnally invested with the glamor of James Bond or of 
George Smiley.In feet theirs is an eerie, imreal world 
•—a “wilderness of mirrors” iiv which the task of dis* 
entangling truth from falsehood, substance from 

shadow, becomes harder and not easier with the ad* 

-vance of sophisticated tradecraft. Amateur mole-hun* 
ters are naturally looked at askance by the insiders, 
though this may be more the c^e in Britain than in 
the United States, as I discovered recently in the 
course of some historical research. Spoors which led 
me to AnthonyBlunt, a .self-confessed Soviet spy, also 
drew me into comers otthe twilit nether regions of 
British and American counterintelligence. ^ ~ 
Bavid Cb Martin, of NewmeeWs Washington 
bureau, cohId not have chosen a better title for this 
brief, lively and reasonably well documented study of 
the Central Intelligence Agency’s first 30 years. 
Whether his handiwork will commend itself to past 
and present members of the agency itself is question* 
able. Yet Wilderness of Mirrors deserves to be widely 
read because, despite the inaccuracies and wrong in* 
f erences of which Martin will douhtless he accused, it 
draws together into a coherent if occasionally forced 
tiniW the record of the CIA’s .triumphs, setbacks, di* 
Tided councils and inner turinpils .since its foimda* 
aonunderTriiman.' 

I am not sure that it:was necessary or wise to un*. 


. pose on such a complex tbeme as a kind ; 
i;;of siibsidiary plot the distant, muted ri- .j 
valry between two ^nien who both di- i 
erected and personified the CIA’s covert 1 
’activltiesri^JameSv Jcsus‘ Ahgleton^\‘Ior* : 
?chid-grower,- "expert; fly-fisherman,; Ivy 
tLeagueHhtellectual'aad master of de- 
fception”;lwho was chief of cQunterintel* 
yigence,-ahd .WUUam:K^ Harvey^^/’a.. 
;Sm.all-towh;Mldwestern lawyer,' who be--i 
jeame a/gun-tpting, hafd-drlnking FBI : 
:'ageat,!!i ..and V.‘later Spearheaded: the.; 
■^CIA’s fclandestine forays . .against . the 
i/Soyiet Union ‘and Fidel Castro’s Cuba.” 
iThbse words ’are not the authors but bis 
i^ublishef’s/f Martin adottits to^receivihg, 
Ind help front Angleton, and hone from 
" Harvey’s ‘widow His; prmcip 
^Weire;. “retired ihUlligence officers; doc- > 
iuments released under the Freedom of | 
information; - Act; i, and; the public- 
■record.”.-! am hardly'; surprised at his j 
verdict that the, ; l^t-named , source | 

( proved the le^^liabie ^’Tipr^at^ n^ 
of his witnesses insisted on ahoit^tyr^;^ 

. ; Euthralling as the story Js. lt is any*i 
thing but elevating or edifying- Under ! 
Britain's draconian libel laws, I question^ 
whether Mar tin ‘.would- have ib 
flowed to write so plainly and fearlessly, 
feJpeclaUy id describinythe ;tmcoop^^^ 
i tlve Anglfton’s fixation about thddxist^ 
fence of a'sup'ehiiiole Inside the'^ it-l 
self. hiA book of little more’ than 2001 
• pages, V;theHprbvdcatIve.;.': details s are! 
packed tightly arid neatly. As the authorf’ 
implies A*" the ^dut5et;':>lnconsistehcies'] 
\ and even etrof s were almost bound to i 
:!creep Into a work which f'begins^andl 
'ends in mystery, - with precious few sdlu-f"" 
'tions between.” In his rather breathless'; 
analysis of. /‘the dispatches sent from bev 
hind theV.^erlcan lines, ’I; Martin/cbn^ 
eludes that the fCIA’s fwariagains^^^ 
'KGB had been Admg badiyf not because ; 
dhe KGB is led by devilish geniuses but! 
because the CIA has stood foolishiy iti ; 
its own light ■ f ■; v 

The most vividly controversial pages! 
are those which dwell on Angieton’s ua*i 
'shakable -conviction, acquired In ’ the i 
: early 1960s, that such plausible Soviet; 
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?i!efecton'a3 Michal .Goleniewski andj 
~ Yuri Nos«uko, deapile iuvaluable inl'or- 1 
mation they brought about the treach>! 
erias ol George Blake, Gordoa Lonsdale, 
Harry Houghton, Heinz Felfe. and Wii' , 
^iiam John Vassal!, were in reality cun*! 
it ningly placed Soviet penetration andj 
j- disi^ormatiod agents.7 The suspicion 
S'grevV by what it fed on, gradually "par- 
n alyslng the agency's clandestine opera^ 
>tious against the Soviet Union." Why 
/. Angieton and his superiors should have 
f chosen to trust Anatoli Golitsin, whose 
defection in December 1961 followed 
'i that of Goleniewski and preceded that 
vtof Noseako, is not entirely or satisfacto-'j 
ifrily explained. However^ Golitsin, burst* i 
.' ing with paranoid conspiracy theories* 

>1 (few. of which could be proved or genu- 
i^inely tested), evidently- became “the j 
i?pet'’ of iVngleton and the main source of j 
f the CLVs increasingly debilitating con* | 
fdltion as futile attempts were paade to! 
Ltrack down the Washington super-mole. 
■fijThe Western allies, including Britain, 
■/suffered indirectly through the time*! 
f consuming, counterproductive distrac* ! 
t tlons of this great mole hunt. Golitsin’s : 


position of privilege enabled him repeatedly to as- j 
sert the strangest things, and often to engineer ; 
faith in them: some were well founded, most were ’ 
not. What he told M1.5 interrogators did prompt 
the reopening of the Philby case. It led to this ai- i 
ready exposed Soviet agent’s selective confession i 
of past activities on behalf of the Riissians who, in 
the nick of time, spirited him away to Moscow 
from Beirut. Another of Golitsin’s tantalizing 
theories, voiced after a visit to Britain in 1963, was 
that “the KGB had poison^ [Hugh) Gaitskell 
(leader of the Opposition Labour Party) In order 
to promote the new leader . . . , Harold Wilson, 
who Golitsin said was a Soviet asset.” This belongs 
•to the trackless regions of higher lunacy, though 
gullible members of the secret world, British and 
American, apparently believed it. Is it any wonder 
that the . CLVs morale and sense of purpose 
reached rock-bottom in the 1970s? To quote Mar- 
tin again: since “the CIA had such trouble holding.' 
its own against the KGB when there were vir- 
tually no restraints on the tactics it could employ, 
how will it fare in this era”? 

How indeed, in this reformed era of "stringent 
legislative charters and execndve guidelines"? 
The gloomy, deeply introspective Angleton, now 
retired, may not be ^one in fearing that the worst 
phase of the secret war against the KGB has still 
to come, with the shackled CIA quite unprepared 
for it. ' 


ANDREW BOYLE is the author of TheFoui^ Man: The 
D^initiVB Account of Kim PhUby, Guy Burgess, ani 
Dondli Maclean and Who Recruited to Spy for 
Russia* ; ^ /■ . 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
26 May 1980 



★ ★ ★ I 

Hearings by a special court on re- 
quests by U S. intelligence agencies i 
to allow electronic surveillance and . 
other spying in the U.S. are held in a ! 
metal-sealed, windowless room in the | 
old FBI section of the Justice Depart- | 
ment building in Washington. Total 
secrecy is needed, insiders say, to 
counter detection devices so sensitive ; 
they pick up conversations through 
windows and decipher information I 
tapped out on typewriter keys, [ 
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22 May 1980 


i 


El Names of Cl A* Agents 
Published by Magazine ; 

Covert Action Information Bulle- 
tin, a periodical which states its ob- 
ject as destruction ol: American 
inteiligenceagencies, yesterday pub- 
lished ; the names; and some bio- 
graphical and other details on 40 al- 
leged CIA officers and agents said to 
be operating inSLcounirles. The list 
included 13 alleged chiefs of station, 
eight deputy’ chiefs,, and 19 senior 
“case officers” -^officers who super- 
vise local agents; Legislation is pend- • 
ing. in Congress to^make thd unau-; 
thorized* *ndentincationv" ^ of^ 


intelligence personnel a criminal of-' 
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Peking's Strategic Position Called 
Worse— Callfer.United Front :i 

V Against Soviet Stressed 

. ..... 

By DREW MIDDLETON 

... SpBctoitoTlieNaw-YoftTixnM- * 

.r, BRUSSELS, May 20 — The overall 
strategic situation of China has worsened 
over the last year despite its apparently 
successful test of an intercontinental 
ballistic missile. r: ' \ 

I ntelli^^^ and academic specialists 


on the ^rategic m”angie of C&ina*THe 
S^et union and^Uie United States, 
wei^ng S(ndefTire i;« ~" aghh^ Chi n a^ 
^ability to respond agiQjh^can unwHl* 


: ujc call lur a umieu rroni wii 

; the North A dantfcTreatyTn^anl^grT 
■ af^tlahticTaiiiance hOadquar- 

ters here say Chinai faces the prospect of 
military encirclement The most disturb- 
ing factor for China is thought to be the 
Soviet support for Vietnam. Soviet aid to 
Hanoi is now at a rate of $3 million a day, 
according to one specialist, and the Rus- 
sians have established a military pres- 
;ence on China’s southern flank through 
Ithe use of naval and air facilities at Cam 
^Ranh Bay and Da Nang. : > 

SubmaiineTeolerat Cam Ranh 
A submarine tender in Cam Ranh Bay, 
base built by the United States during 
: the Vietnam War, now serves as a depot 
ship for Soviet submarines armed with 
^cruise missiles and operating in the South 
'China Sea. The submarines, one source 
tsaid^ are within range of the Malacca; 
^Strait, abusy commercial artery through^ 
iwhich Middle Eastern oil reaches Japan, i 
S The Soriet military pr^^ in VIeU 
•nam and Soviet political support for Viet- 
•namese policies in Laos and Cambodia 
^have reminded China’s other neighbors, 
vthe specialists said, thatthe Soviet Union 
and not China Is the most significant mili- 
tary power on the Asian mainland, 
r ‘ Over the last four months, the Russians 
have takoi steps to strengthen their 
ground forces along the 4,000-mlle fron- 
tier with China. These forces are estl- 
/mated at 45 divisions, or 450,000 men. The 
^new element is that about half of these 
rdivisions are now at full strragth, with all 
^eir weapons.- These weapons include 
'^*-72 tanks, the most advanced helicop- 
ter reinforcement in surface-to-air 
;;missiles. SS-20 medium-range missiles i 
are said to have been installed in the Sib^ 1 


rian Military District, with headquarters 
at Novosibirsk, and in the Transbaikal 
Military District, centered at Chita. 

Chinese Air Force Oldest In World 
The giound forces are ^pported by 500 
bombers and 1,400 fighters. The latter, 
"guided by a radar-warning system, are 
Judged capable of handling the obsolete 
^mbers of the Chinese Air Forte, which 
one source ^d is “the third largest and 

i;j»rtainiy the oldest” in the world. 

The Russians have built up their naval 
^trength in the Far East anti show a dis-| 
^position to use it on targets of opportuni- 
ty* ' ' ' ‘ V' • : 

^ About 10,Cp0 men have been landed on 
inlands in the southern Kuriles that were 
'^annexed at the end of World War 11 and 
h w being claimed by Japan. According to 
I ^dne specialist, facilities for the accommo- 
’ datitffl of another military force are being 
: built on Shikotan,.one of the islands. The 
I others are Itmup, . Kunashir and the 
'.Hatomai group. The Scrvdet troops are 
equipped with tanks, assault helicopters 
■ ^d ground-tbair missiles, 

3v At Atlantic ^ance headquarters,’ the 
Soviet, move| is considered more as a 
threat to China than to Japan. It has been 
accompanied by reinforcement of the 
Soviet Union’s Pacific Fleet ^ 

£' Eight Soviet Cruisers !n Pacific 3 
There are -now eight missile cruisers 
and IS missile destroyers and frigates in 
the fleet, which has a nominal strength of. 
75 submarines. The submarines and sur- 
face ships using the Vietnamese bases 
are drawn from this fleet lts antisubma- 
rine capacity has been modernized. - 
r llie Chinese military response appears 
to be following the dictum of Mao Zedong, 
;who held that defense needs could be met 
by a nuclear strike force and a vast peo- 
ple's army. The Chinese have both but, as 
specialists say, nothing in between. 

Prospects for forming a mobile, qulck- 
; reaction force are limited. Military mod- 
ernization is the lowest on the list of the 
four modernizations on which China has 
embarked, si^ialists said. The others 
are in industry, agriculture and science 


, - — — on 

:^ne Soviet Union’s Pacific Fleet in inland 
Raters. But its range is limited to that of 
supporting planes. The army’s modem 
weaponry is restricted to some old tanks 
and a few surface-to-surface missiles left 
over from the, period of Soviet friendship 
in the ISSO’s. The air force is described as 
in “desperate need of modernization.”: > : 
f ^The consCTSus at headquarters here Is 
that, if the Russians were sufficiently 
rworri^ by the prospect of a Chinese- 
American alli^ce, they could attack and 
take Manchuria, which produces half of 
China’soil anda third of its steel. 

r* The Soviet- Union,- it is said, is so su- 
perior in nuclear weapons that it may 
cany out the f^anchurian operation with- 
out nuclear st^es. The other side of the 
coin is that the Chinese may feel impelled 
by their weakness in conventional forces 
to loose nuclear weapons on cities in west- 
eni Siberia and the Urals. 
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By ftULCOlMW.BROWNE^^'^r - 

I NCREASING straiaT in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations have prompted analysts 
in this country totaXe a hard new look 
at the scienti/lc .underpinnings of 
. Soviet strongth- The* capabilities of Soviet 
science could vitally affect the future bal- ; 
.ance of world power; and Govemmenr plaa- !; 
ners need answers to hard questions: ; Gan 
the Soviet Union develop strategically ideci-' 
.sive weaponry beforn-we do? Can thej Rus- 
; sians fmmunue- cheniseives again^ grain . 
-embargois^ by bringing. rJieir chronic crop' 

• failures under control? Will they find l^ecter 
answers than ours to the energy shortages 
beginningtoaifect even theiroil-rlch land? 

V In seeking responses to such questionsV 
/ The New York- Times consulted Ameilcan 
and Soviet experts in many scientific fields' 
working for universities, research laborato- 
ries and Government agencies. 

; Soviet science isj partiy roncealed from 
outsiders— particularly so in recent months ^ 
since exchanges between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, have been officially* 
diminished as tensions increased — and ex- 
perts disagree about some aspects of Soviet 
vscientlfic potential. But some overaU con- 
. elusions have emerged;!^ ; . iv: ..v: 

fv.; The Soviet Union Is inviting more human 
r^ources in science r.than any nation on. 
earth. According to Government estimates;. i 
^me 4 pen:entj)f_^e Sovietgrcssnational^l 
product is sp«it cSi research, ebniparedw^^ 
about 3 percent in the United States- 


. Uouvan E- Noiting and Murray Feshbadii 
of the United States Bureau of die Census, : 
published a new statistical stu^-of the sub- 
ject last month in the the journal Science. 
The authors concluded that the number of 
Soviet scientists has quadruple in the past 
three decades. In 1978, the last year in which 
comparable statistics were available for the 
study, there were some 828,100 scientists in 
the Soviet Union,^^ compared with 595,000 ii 
- ^thiscountry./ 

Soviet Science Has Many Fla ws 

There is general agreement that the i 
Soviet scientific colossus is mired in techno- ‘ 
logical backwardness and inefficient politi- ^ 
cal bureaucracy. Many obvious flaws tend 
to make Soviet science Ineffective. And yet, 
Soviet science clearly supplies Moscow’s 
needs in many fields, including war. 

“Consider our own weaponry in this coun- 
try,” a Government expert who wished not 
to be identified said. “Most of our weapons 
are based on scientific research that was ^ 
carried out in the 1940’s and 1950’s. Suppose 
the Soviets had no sdentifle research of 
their own but had to rely solely on Western 
; research published openly in our profes- ^ 
^sional v journals. That would mean they i 
; would always lag behind us in lasic science- ^ 

, by approximately three years. But in weap- ^! 
Nms technology, a scientific lag of " thxee-^ 

- years is virtually no lag at all.” The Kremlin 


could visit destructiem on II 

tion with its sophisticated Tw^ixmssys- - 
terns; but still has problems^ in other 
areas. Its lighter planes aa.*e anifng the >1; 
world’s most formidable, hnd y^ tbelri ii 
electronic systems still tise vaqLXum 
tubes, relics ofanera lQQ8{ past in this 

•country. V ' ii.-' 4" ' : \ ' 

: Paradoxes like these ccrmpilcate 
derstaodlng of Soviet scieiiice, but ana-- 
lysts agree on many of its weaknesses 
andstrengths;- ;•^: 

hhurrowSdendflcEducal^ ^ 

Among the problems arnd pressures 
facing Soviet science are these: 

^The average. Soviet i scientist re- 
ceives an education narrowly re- 
stricted to his specialty; This fre- 
qtsently limits his perciiptlon of the 
wlcJer Implications of his woric West- 
ern amterparts believe.! Most Soviet 
scientists who emigrate td this country . , 
have diffidilty adjusting to American : 
research jobs, which req^olre a broader ' 
outlook.- , ■ ' 

' ^The Soviet populit&ri is growing ! 
rapidly, especially in tber regions least !! 
able to grow food. The piresstire to in^ •’! 
crease food production may compel * 
Soviet science to divert major efforts I 
from other Jt::esearch net&ds, including 
militaryprojects. / - J- v; 
y ^Observational astronomy in. the 
Soviet Union is held back by the rela- 
tively poor quality of itsfteiescopes and 
j;,other instruments* v . 

.9 Shortcomings in eviery- aspect of ' 
'computer technology rrrake the Soviet 
Union almost wholly dqoendent on im- ,■ 
ports for such technoU^. The com- 
puter shortage inhibi ts ilovict theoreti- 
cal analysis of research -In weather and 
climate, in the statistical aspects of 
economics and psychok:gyj and in most 
experimental „ sciences, t including 
rchemistry and physics.; 

; ^Soviet- engineers amd technicians 
have continuing diffiaulty translating 
basic science into praciical technology. 

In the 1970*s, Moscow contracted with 
Western companies to^fuild a score of i 
chemical plants in the U.S.S.R. for ! 
making industrial chemicals, plastics, " 
fertilizers and other marterials, / , . .. 

: : ^Public health, medlicine and en^- 
ronmental protection.- in the Soviet 
Union are regarded by ihost experts as 
Incomparably inferior to those of the 
,We^, although medicine iniCommunist; 
countries is free; Senfior officials havel 
access to the best equipment and drugs 
imported from the , West; but most 
Soviet citizens mu^ make do with 
fairly prinutlve medical tr^tment.. 


^Sorict scientists • are -excessively 
protected against criticism by their 
colleagues, American experts believe. 
As a result, Soviet scientific journals 
frequentiy publish piipers of doubtful | 
value, whose results cannot be repUcat- i 
ed. American experts believe that i 
mediocre scientists and research 
projects, which would-be weeded out of 
the American system by competitive 
pressures for flnancaog, generally sur- 
vive in the Soviet Unk w, where they are 
protected by the bureaucracy of their* 
bk)c-fundedinsfitotlGats; v -i 

Strong to Theoretical 

But Western analysts agree that 
Soviet science has some important 
strengths. Among them are these: : 

^The. “blackboardf’* sciences — those 
requiring intellectmti effort but not 
laboratory experimentation — are as:i 
highly developed in the U.S.S.R. as any 
country in the world. These include the 
theoretical branches of mathematics, 
physics, astronomy, electrochemistry, 
fluid dynamics: and other basic sci- 
ences.' • - ■ 

^Since the U.S.SJR.lacks computers, 
Soviet researchers are compelled to de- 
velop toeoretical analyses of problems 
for which their Anwjrican counterparts 
would turn to “liumber-crunching” 
computers. American experts believe 
this has cuitivatel a vital habit of 
thought among Sovtiet researchers that 
is becoming dormant in many Ameri- 
can scientists. * 

^Some analysts believe the Soviet 
Union is more vermiresome and imagi- 
native than Amenkans in fields re- 
jected by many American scientists as: 
inappropriate for serious research; 
They say the Soviet Union experiments 
much, more exteasively in; behavior 
modiflcatipn, parapsychology and the 
biological "effects ; of .electromagnetic 
fields, and that munh of this research is 
given highgovernment priority.-! . - 
g Experimental ! psychology is re-! 
garded by many VTes tern e.xpeits as a 
Soviet - strong ^ pcxLnt,. partly because 
Soviet science is leiss reluctant to carry 
out experiments on* human beings than 
are most Westemunstitutions. *T would 
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expect a major Soviet breakthrough to 
be in the field of neuroscience rather 
than, say, physics of chemistry,”^ one 
expertsaid. 

‘5The Soviet Union has pioneered in 
many branches of space science ever 
since the 1957 launch of Sputnik I, the* 
first manHtnade satellite. Soviet 
achievements have included the suc-^ * 
cessful landing of instruments • on. • 
Venus and work aboard the manned 
Soyuz space station that has contrib- 
uted Important knowledge about bio- 
logical processes In space, weightless 
metallurgy and crystallography and 
practical space engineering. A perma*- 
nenc Soviet base on Che moon is seen as 
a likely possibilityi . . 

V- ^Soviet scientists are believed to- 
have the knowledge and-abillty to build 
"^the most'powrful atomic particle ac- 
celerators in the world. The Soviets al- 
ready have several high-energy acoel- 
: erators likely to yield data on harness- 
ing fusion energy and- the possibility of 
-dwioping a particle-beam weapon; 
:The feasibility of particle-beam w^p-^ 
ons is a subject of intense debate In tbe-^ 
' West, but there is no doubt that Moscow - 
is actively investigating the problem. 

TThe U.S.S.R. is among the world^a- 
leaders in research on fusion energy. .. 
Soviet scientists (including Nobel lau- 
reate Pyocr L. Kapitza) invented the 
Tokamak magnetic confinement sys-; 
tem, which has been copied in this 
country by various insdtcdons e.xpert. 
menting with fusion. 

fISoviet laboratories are also very 
strong in laser research and the use of 
lasers In fusion research, as weapons- 
against missiles and satellites, and ii^ 
many other fields. ^ 

^Experimems - in climate and; 
weather modification have been much. ; 
more extensive. in the U.S.S.R. than" 
here, partly because of resistance by 
various citizens' groups tnsuch e^qjeri- 
ments. .. 

Apparent paradoxes in the quality of .. 
Soviet science give rise to disagree- 
ments among experts about Soviet 
potential progress. . . 

For example, the National Foreign 
Assessment Center, a part of . 

trai Intelilgen<»^cmcy, recenUY pui> 
lished a retwrt sta^g that **altnw)^ 
Soviet grain yields liKreased, th e '- 
average Quality of. Soviet grain fi n 
terms of nutrition and its ability to re- > 
sist disease. as^wlL as other fafflr sl; : 
hasdeclined sinc e t he 1960*^ ;? ~ 

The report addedJ/‘No really new. 
wheat varieties have been developed in . 
almost two decades.','; "j;; V" ^ 

A sharply contrasting view was ex- 
pressed in an interview by Dr. Sylvan 
Wittwer, director of Michigan State 
University’s Agridiitural Ej^riment 
Station, based on extensive tours -he 
has' made of Soviet agricultural, re- . 
search facilities and evaluation of tbeir^ 
results. . •-.rivV 'i .- \ ; . -- 

“The Soviets absolutely lead the 
world in the genetic engineering of 
hard winter Wheatland sunflowers.-. 
They have develops wheat hybrids 
that will grow 200 miles farther north 


than any that had existed,” he said. 

Dr. Wittwer acknowledged that the 
Soviet Union is far from solving its crop 
problems, underscored by last year's 
huge wheat, shortfall. “But remem- 
ber,” he said, “even we have crop fail- 
ures, and we have the largest continu- 
ous growing region with a benign cli- 
mate in the world — the Com Beit. By 
contrast, the Soviets have staggering 
I drought problems and an extremely 
unstable climate. Despite such prob- 
lems, Soviet grain production is stead- 
ilyrising.” . 

’ A third perspective was supplied bv a 
Soviet sciratist who recentl^efect^' 
Iseea^ise ne nas tamiiy members in the 
U.S.S.R., he asked not to be identified. 

“ “From the Communist Party’s stand- 
point;” he said, “Soviet science still ex- 
ists for only two reasons: military ad- 
:vantage and International prestige. | 
Eighty percent of the research; in. the. j 
Soviet. Union is- for military-related 
purposes. 

“Take my discipline,, which is molec- 
ular biology. This is a field closely re- 
; lated to genetic engineering, a science 
: that was crushed in the U.S.S.R. during 
the Stalin and Khrushchev periods. Sci- 
ence then was ruled by [Trofim D;] Ly- 
senko, who didn’t believe in genetics, 

: and, as a result, Soviet agriculture 
i .went from bad to worse. - v. 

-- “But now the party recognizes that ! 
- genetics has a very important military ' 
...offshoot — germ warfare. One of the I 
‘ ' top-secret mUitary facilities just out-, 
side Moscow sent me a student who was 
to complete his work for a doctoral de- i 
. gree by working on my staff. This man 
frankly told me the purpose of . his | 
higher education — it was tq^serve the 
biological warfare facility from which 
he was on leave.” 

Soviet, scientists see their chronic 
shortage of equipnient as-one of the 
. major handicaps. . ' V . 

“I would say that 100 percent of all 
^.the advanced equipment in Soviet life- I 
sciences laboratories is imported from ' 
the West,” another former Soviet ! 

; scientist said; “Primitive paper i 
chromatograpiis [used for chemical | 
analysis] and comparable apparatus j 
are made domestically. But everything [ 
else — hlgh-spe^ centrifuges, mass j 
^spectrometers,- X-ray / diffraction ' 
-equipment^ : microcomputers, , you [ 
,name it — it ail comes from the West,. 
;or in a few cases, from Hungary br ! 
■^Ea^Germany;”^ - ' -^j 

Lkte Get Dollm and Rubles 

-.VviThis is why^all major laboratories, 
have, budgets" in dollars as well as 
rubles. An institute receiving no dollar 
budget is unable to buy equipment 
abroad, however rich in rubles it may 

be,;-'--.- V: .-J;- , 


£ 

“The highest priority Soviet labs are ; 
extremely well equipped, because ; 
everything is Western,’.' the scientist i 
added. “The other laboratories must 
make do with very. little. Even simple . 
reagent chemicals for a research fa-/ 
cility must be ordered one year in ad- ; 
j vance, and supplies of .everything are ^ 
i spotty and uncertain.” ' ! 

But many American analysts share t 
: the views of Dr. Thane Gustafson of the \ 

■ Rand Corporation in Santa Monica, j 
: Calif:,' who believes the biggest prob- ^ 
lem facing Soviet science is the organi-- . 

ration of its hierarchy. . - . 

V “The Soviets have undergone some ; 
really impressive soul-searching about j 
science durii^ the past 10 years,” Dr. • 
Gustafson said. “But despiteall, Soviet' ! 
science is terribly hampered by its ad- ' 
ministration, which allows subordinate 
scientists virtually no initiative, Sup-^ 
p^rt and funds are awarded to institu- . 
tiens, not specific research projects, so - 
political li^uence determines every- 
thing. 

“The Soviet leaders plah'sdentiflc 
research in great detail and far into the 
future, while American planners recog- ! 
nize that science, by its nature, isun- j 
predictable; After an American sden- i 
tific breakthrough, funding and priori* rj 
ties can be changed swiftly to take ad* 
vantage of the new development. Thei] 
Soviets lack that flexibility.” j 

: . , How likely is the Soviet 'Union to 1 
spring some unpleasant scientific sur- 
prises cn the West? 

“American scientists are often snob- . 
bish about Soviet science,” a Govem- 
ment official said. “It's a dangerous at- i 
titude, particularly since the Soviets « 

| : seem to make public only the papers 
that reflect mediocre science. We have 
reason to believe that official secrecy 
and institutional policies shield their 
best science from public exposure. 

“But do you know what scares me 
more than the possibility of a scientific 
surprise from Moscow?” he ask^ 
“While the basic mathematical lit- 
eracy of our. children decUnes year 
after year, the math skills of Soviet 
children are steadily improving. la. 15 
or 20 years that may add up to a huge, 
advantage for them in many fields, hir 
eluding war. " " ‘ 

“I'm afraid that from the standpoint ' 
of science, we may be playing the hare- - 
to theSoviet tortoise. ” t -- : > 
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article the WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 

Oij 20 May 1980 


Struggle D^€;lops in Wasliin^ 

Over U.S. Broadcasts to Soviels, East 


, By Henry S. Bradsher ; 

Washington Star Staff Writer \ ^ 

A quiet stniggie has develbped'in Washington 
over American-financed broadcasting to the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, with several 
factions exchanging charges — most o them 
anonymous — and questioning ebchioiher/s mo- 

. The-nrgument is over the future^of Radio 
. Liberty,, which broadcasts news' and' analysis into 
the Soviet Union that Kremlin censors try to keep 
from people there, and of Radio Free Europe, 
which ni{s the same. role of offering^n alterna- 
tive radio service: for.fiye East European coun- 
■.tries.. • : ' •' 

One-element of the stroggie'emerged last week:, 
in the' leaking of letter from fourrsenators to . 
President Carter. It charged that “former CIA offi- 
cials inside and outside the administratifla'i Wei^e 
trying to interiere in the radios’ control. 

The letter had the effect of defending the 
presenr supe^sion of the Stations by the Board 
for International : Broadcasting- This small, 
government-financed organization located here is 
responsible to Congress for the stations, which are 
based in Munich, West Germany. 


A second element, to which the letter appar-_ 
ently was a reaction, has been efforts by a loose 
network of people tacorrect what they see as seri- 
ous weaknesses in the ability of the radios to 
reach people inside the Soviet bloc. Strong emo- 
tions are involved in the struggle that has been 
. going on for several years between the BIB, espe- 
cially its small perraanentstaff, and its critics, not 
all of whom are former CIAofficials r - 
^ - A third dement is money. Congress and the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget have had* to de- 
cide what priority to give to BIB and the Nations; 

' This has involved judgments of whether the 
radios are doing their joh as weil.as possible now, 
as BIB contends while at the same time wanting 
more money, or are being mismanaged and are 
failing to reach enough people. 

One critic of the present effort defines Radio 
Liberty’s job as making; It “feasible to expect the 
appearance of an informed public' opinion sizable 
enough to exercise a restraining influence on 
Soviet policymaking.similar to that achieved in 
East Europe,” where RFE has better coverage, 

' Congress and 0MB have in general taken the 
attitude that money appropriated for the radios 
has been expanded in the last few years as fast as 
- is reasonable or needed; . V : • 

“OMB’s biggest institutional concern,” one offi- 
cial says, “is the absorptive problem — getting ac- j 
cess to transmitters, air time; linguistic capabil- j 
itiesv that sort of things” The stations cannot be: j 
pushed too hard,, the official adds. . 


This frustrates the critics who see large unful- 
filled needs. Measuring listener audiences is: 
difficult, but it is generally agreed that RL has a 
fairly small audience because its signals are not 
strong enough to penetrate Soviet jamming very 
Well and it broadcasts only short periods in many 
important-soviet regional languages.-;, : • 

The Soviet Union does, not jam the official U.S.' 
government service. Voice of America. YOA plays - 
a different role from RL and RFE. It gives general 
news and U.S- material, while the Munich stations 


concentrate on news and background:ottheir tar- 
get areas.;" ~ '7 ' 

The House Foreign Affairs CommVttee 
tned to , add SI2i7 million to supplemental appro- 
rpriations-for the 1980 and 1981 fiscal years to fund : 
the radios’ reach into Sbvmt Central Asia. The Sen-- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee turned down any 
extra money, however,. 
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article the WASHINGTON POST 

ON PAGE_J^jLi — . 20 May 1980 





Fve already reported that the Rus- 
sians are usin^ poison^ gaa to flush the 
ragged Afghan, rebels from their moun- 
tain hideouts^ Now there isalarming ev- 
idence that the Russians have developed 
a new "aerve’c gas capable of incapaci- 
tating its vtctimaiong enough for troops 
to move in for the toll:- : > 

The Carter administration apparently 
has the evidence ih; han(t but has not ; 
made it public: The result is widespread*:;^ 
skepticism of the U.S. charges, not only V 
among Third Worid nations but also^ 
among our allies.. Like the shepherd boy - 
who cried-^Wolfl" too often, the United 
States may find? ita claims doubted even 
when it actually produces hard evi- 
dence against the Soviets, , 

What seems tn have happen^' is that 
Congress and the White House have 
been given conflicting interpretations 
of the available evidence by the various 
intelligence agencies. : _ • 

For example, at a recent top^ecret 
Defense Intelligence Agency briefing 
for Congress, some of the Pentagon ex- 
perts expressed their opinion that the 
Soviet Union has been using a newly de- 
veloped gas that paralyzes its victims. 
Yet they could offer no evidence of fol- 
lowup attacks by infantry or artillery 
that would fit the scenario they had 

worked out ^ 

Mean whiler^fc'ehtrai - Intelligence - 
Agency brieiings have stressed that 
there is no nara evidence that will 
eitherconiirm or Dehe the allegations of 
■ chemicai wanare, mucn less of a new 
"^nerve^gas. ^ """ ] 

AnothW region that has produced nu- 
merous-reports of gas attacks is South- 
east Asia; Laotian tribesmen; have^ re- 
peatedly- given U.S; representatives de- 
tailed accounts of deadly poison gas at- 


tacks. Buthere again, convincirig^phij^^' 
cal evidence has been scant 
“The fact is that there is no physical , 
evidence,” a State Department official : 
told my reporter Lucette Lagnada::The 
, evidence we have- is largely circumstan- 

^;pA:'congressional^expert explained: : 
JtThere will always? be doubt until there - 
an actual canister, : or a‘ body,, or a 
physical sample on which chemical tests 
^ be: performed with verifiable- re- 
We dcK not have a body. We did 
have [evidence) . . . but it was too old.” : 

short, the consensus in the intelli- 
gence; community is that the reports of 
Soviet gas attacks merit a thorou^ in* 
vestigation. Where there's that muck 
smoke, they feel, there may well, be a. 

■ fire r-r but meanwhile, the United States . 
shouldn't sound the alarm without; 

.^prOOf... ■ --•.•Xvr"- 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
20 May 1980 



itain 



TV Film 



LONDOM (AP) — A television doc-, 
umentary on British intelligence op- 
erations in Hong Kong was canceled 
an hour before screening last night as 
a “danger to national security/* 

The withdrawal was ordered by the 
Independent Broadcasting Authority, 
a government-appointed body supervis- 
ing commercial television. ' • v 
The i'? A said in a statement it* asked 
Gran;:da Television to withdraw the 
program, which dealt with allegations 
of corruption and security breaches in 
the Government Communications 
Headquarters in the crown .colony. 

The headquarters, funded by the 
Foreign Office," is reported to be the 


largest British intelligcnce-gathei'ing 
0')eratian and monitors communica- 
tions over the border in China. It has 
been in the news in recent years when 
former staffers alleged that Chinese 
intelligence agents, _po?nTg-^^^t3Tnustic 
workefs. liCTS 

The government resisted demands 
in the House of Commons last week 
for an inquiry into the headquarters 
after press reports of coiniptioii am- 
ong officials connected with it. 

Granada, one of 15 commercial tele- 
vision companies in Britain, filled the 
time slot with a film on North Sea oil. 

Jenny Crick, spokeswoman for the 
broadcasting authority, said senior 


staff decided after a preview that 
“what was said In the program 
breached the Official Secrets .Act and 
led to a danger to national security/' 

.An official at Granada responded. 
“We offered the program in the belief 
that it was in the public interest, and 
would help improve national security." 

Labor lawmaker and former Cabinet 
Minister David Ennals deplored the 
cancellation, which he said “gives 
weight to the allegation that there is 
a cover-up operation going on. More- 
over, it is a deliberate attack on th<» 
freedom of the media." * j 
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’ARTICLE AP^AMQ 

CUV PACr P . __ 


CHICAGO TRIBUHE 
20 MAY 1980 



I By-.Glen Elsasser 

.‘Chicaw Tribun.- Press Service. r-. 

1 ■ 

WASHLNGTOiV— The United States i 

preme- Court on Monday reversed, the^ ' 
death sentence of a Georgia man be- / 
causa the- jury arbitrarily decided the- 
murders of his wife and-'mother-ihrlaw; ^ 
were ' ‘outrageously vile,, horriblef^ and, • 
inhuman/’ ' v ' . 


NIXON;.WRETTAF'SmTS'---^^^^ 

THE? HIGH court also announced Moh- "■ 
day?it would decide whether Morton Hal- 
perin, a former stiff member of : the 
National Security Council under Henry 
ICissinger,:. can. sue former officials/ in 
t^a administration of President Richard ^ 
NLtoni for wiretapping his home phone-^ 
in 


At issue in the case is whether the 
president and his closest advisers may 
be held liable for constitutional viola- 
tions that occur in. the president’s: per- 
formance of his official duties. . 

The Nixon administration had initiated 
the surveillance; becau^ of foreign 
poiicy leaks to the news mediai ; ? 

Also Monday the high court denied an 
appeal by WUliam... Kampiles, former 
CIA clerk,- here convicted by a. Ham- 
mond, Ind., jury in 1977 of selling, a top 
s^et document to a Soviet agent. Kam- 
piles was sentenced to 40 years in pris- 
on- .. . . - , 




£2C£RP3E£). 
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WALL STREET JOURNAL 
19 May 1980 


Il^MmuagSMlUntelligence 

Adelman's article of Aoril g: twve accomFSiTdl'eafftfl? on propose.! 


Kenneth Adelihan's article of April 8, 
“Intelligence: The Wrong Debate?” con- 
tains serious misrepresentations of the 
work of the Cliurch Committee and the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence. 
In his artcle Mr. Adelman asserts: 

“During its relentless raking over of the 
agency, the Church. Committee never once 
touched upon intelligence analyses and es- 
timates. Nor has Its successor, the Senate 
Select Committee on-' Intelligence, held a^ 
^ single hearing on the accuracy of intelli- 
gence reports during its three years of ex- 
r istence.”’ .... . ' ? 

As a former staff member of both com- 
mittees^ I can only conclude that Mr. Adel- 
man has not reached the point of reading 
the products of either committee. Had he 
done so, he would have been spared the 
embarrassment of making inaccurate 
statements.: : . 

To iUustrate; Book I of the Church Com-- 
niittee report devoted an entire chapter to 
“CIA Production of Finished Intelligence” 
and included a second chapter on the role 
of the Director of Central Intelligence 
which addressed his responsibilities as the 
producer of National Intelligence. Book IV 
of the C:hurch Committee report, the His- 
tory of the C:iA, devotes considerable atten- 
tion to the problems and shortcomings of 
intelligence production and analysis from, 
the C:iA*s inception to the present. 

The published work of the Select Com- 
mittee has included a report entitled “U.S. 
Intelligence Performance and the Oil c:ri- 
:?!s. as well as an evaluation of the 

A-Team/B-Team effort. Other classified ef- 
forts have been underway. Moreover, pub- 
lic hearings on* the qtiality of intelligence 


-charter legislation, and through the bud- 
getary process the committee has consid- 
ered and acted on issues related to intelli- 
gence analysis. 

'.Washington^ .. 

f Mr.' Adelman replies:-.- — . 

The Church Committee- did indeed 

mention the topic of estimates and ana- 
■ lyses, but mostly to ^ urge that it be . 
vrthorou^ly investi^ted: The commit- 
j—tee*s Final Report said that CIA ana-' 
'-lyses and estimates “require the most 
.-.searching and systematic examination 
• by a future oversight committee.” Its 
.own findings. in the area, which in- 
volved the process of estimates rather 
than the product U.e. their accuracy), 
the committee humbly admitted “can 
. - only be regarded as a beginning, only 
broadly indicative of the problems in- . 
--.volved' and suggestive of the areas 
which will require more thorough and 
comprehensive attention in ,the fu- 
ture.” 

Such “comprehensive attention in • 
the future” has not been given. As the 
article stated, the successor committee; 
never held a hearing to examine spe- 
cifically flaws in analyses and esti- 
mate. Some members of the committee 
have urged such a hearing, but thev 
have been foiled thus far. The commit- 
tee has issued reports on oil and the 
Team B experience. But these are re- 
ports. not hearings, written by the staff 
mostly for the staff (and intelligence 
community) with little senatorial In- 
voivemenLl . 
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Oil PAGE THE BALTIMORE SUN 

19 May 1980 



• Washtngtoni 

F or the first time in our history- (as 
far as ^ve know), the Centra! Intelligence 
Agency has prevailed upon the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to drop a suit for al- i 
leged violations of U.S. laws: On grounds.of 
“national security'* the SEC dismissed, 
charges against Page Airways. It is important 
to look at this case at a time when Congress is 
considering lifting previously legislated con- 
trols on the CIA, . 

When the CIA was established in, 1^49 it 


By Ralph Nurnberger 


was exempted from many forms of congres- 
sional supervision, parliciilarly in iU covert 
actions. In addition, the Central Intelligence 
Agericy Act of 1949 excused the agency from 
seeking regular appropriations, allowing it to 
receive funds- by way ot secret transfer from 
the appropriations of other governmeni agen--; 
cies.j 

By the early 1970s, Congress slowly began 
to l(«)k into CIA operations and the need for 
greater congressional restraints. The Vietnam 
War* and CIA operations in Chile and else- 
where led to Ihe first congressional investiga- 
tions of U.S, inlhlligence activities by a vSenate ^ 
committee headed by Frank Church. As a re- 
,sult of the final report of the Church commit- 
tee, Congress enacted measures to control the 

activities of the agency, most notably, the 
Hughes-Ryan Amendment.: : ‘ v 

. Those who seek to “restore’’ the CIA to' its : 
pre-1970s role should not draw correlsitionsi 
vbetween the current restraints on the agency*! 
and the weakness of the Carter foreign policy; 
For example, some of these critics feci that 
' the agency was so weakened by congressional 
action that it could not play an effective role 
;in Iran during and after the shah’s fall. This I 
.interpretation fails to take into consideration 
the fact that President Carter may have had 
quite enough information, but that his misuse 
of the data led to the current dilemmas:4^ 


-Another common argument is that the 
agency has “learned its lessons” and that the 
time for Us accounlability' to Congress has 
parsed; The Page Airways casf shows the fal-- 
> lacy of this reasoning. Last April 8, at the Urg- 
ing of the CIA, the. SEC dropped its charges 
against Page Aifways, Ihc.; its chief executive, 
James P: WUmpt; and fiye other Page execu- 
tives. Under the tcrms.df the settlement, the 
company agreed to cease further violations of 
federal securities laws and conduct an inter- 
nal investigation of the charges. ■ ' 

At no point during ihe legal proceedings ! 
did the CIA explain to any congressional corti- ij 

niittee what elerjients^ of national security, 
‘iWere involved dr why the alleged violations of 
the ForeignVCofrupt^Practices Act should be j 
Hgnoredv 'j" J 
V Thi.Vwa3 not in' Ordinary case, nor wa.s Mr. 
‘Wilmot an drdinafy defendant, Mr. Wiimot 
has been a leading Democratic fundraiser for 
years. He his been major contributor to the 
campaigns of Senator Daniel Inouye (Ha- ' 
waii), formerly chairman of the Senate Intelli- :! 
gence ‘Committee,; Senator Ernest .HollingSv^ 
'TScuth ' Carolina), Hubert '’Humphrey- and :• 
' House SpeakerThoinas P. O’NeilK.as well as^ 

; numerous other Democratic officials^In 1975,; 
Mr. ‘O’Neill interceded with .officials at the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- . 
meht’to speed i decision Qn;$2.2-inillion in: 

; r^nt -subsidies'^freimi HUD for twdVprcuectsi 
‘ built by Wilrhbnte,’inc.; a cohstructioh eomi!' 
piny controlled Mr: O’Neilf 

said the adtiori' had' nd'conncctidri with the' ■ 
contributions and was something he would 
have done for “anyone/;’ ^ i v 

. ’ In April,' 1978, the SEC had filed suit ac-;r 
• cubing Page executives of defrauding com- , 

'^ pahy shareholders by failing to disclose $2,5. i 
^million used to make illegal payments to for- j 
^ eign officials. These included Charges that in j 

connection with thrsale of jets, Page made 
quesUbnable payments of $200,000 to Presi-^ 
dent ^ ^Iberfc Bongo , of Gabon; $900,000 to : 
Datuk Harris Ben Mohammed Salleh, chief - 
minister of the state government of Sabah, 1 
Malaysia; $412,000 to Timothee Ahbua. the.i 
Ivory Coast ambassador to the United States; | 
and that Page “disguised the true recipients 
and amounts involved” in sales to Morocco = 
and Saudi International Airlines, Finally (and - i 
most interesting) Page was the American cor-S 
poration with the closest direct ties to former ] 
Ugandan dictator Idi Amin. : ^ - - ri 
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In press accounts Mr. Wiltnot even admit- j 
ted that hs gave Amin a Cadillac Eldorado i 
convertible. He insisted the Cadillac was not a j 
bribe; it was merely a “gift/* a tokep of esteem ^ 
for the leader of a country, that had bought ■ 
two jets from Page» among other dealings. 
When Amin came to address the United Na-\ 
tions; only Mr. Wilmot and Page vice presi- 
dent . Charles. Manner, who incidentally had;*, 
been named “honorary consul to the United’; 

. States** by Amin» were on hand to greet hitp.irt.v 
.. New York.. •• • -X' . ’vliS 

^ Although the 'Americaa in 

pala 'was closed in 4973. and all Americans;;, 
were urged to leave the country, Mr. Hanner .4^ 
^till made more than 25 .trips to Uganda and ; 

• Page pilots continued to fly Amin’s planes. 

I’here bad ■ been occasions in oilier coun- 
iries wheri Page had acted on behalf of the 
CIA. and it may be in the national interest to 
keep these cpnfidentiid. Still, it is regrettable 
-that the agency used its influence to termi- 
nate this case. Barring future developments 
we will never know the truth of the CIA s in- 
terest in'Idi'Amin*s regime nor will the judi- ; 
cial process be allowed to continue. It is j 
equally upsetting lliat even those congress- ! 
-men with an interest in this case have beam ; 


unable to determine what elements of ua- 
-tiunal security would be jeopardized if the.. 
, lawyers for Page were asked to prove in cour^ 
thej; innocence w'hich Page executives have 
■ been so willing to claim in the press. . ' * 

Thus, while the Hughes-Ryan Amendrrient 
probably should be altered so that fewer con- 
gressional committees need be informed of 
covert actions, these measures must be under- ^ 
taken with great care. The agency can be 
: “revitalized** without granting it unrestricted ; 
-' freedoms or the ability to interfere in the do- j 
mestic justice system. 

Ralph Nurnberger is a senior felloto at the ' 
/reenter for S/rafej?tc and International Stud- 
{ij?s at Georgetown Vniuersity, As, a staff 
^^imemberlof ihe Senate Foreign Relatimu 
(^^Co{r)mittee,, Mr iSurnbhger. handled tlie 
"j^alrhmiUee^s inquiry 'into U,S, relations with . 
'^Uganda.'/' \ i 
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:: Foria perspective on wtjHdterr&ri^ > 
todaijjyiem^talked io* Rat^SxCtine^ 
executive- directors of the^^orgetbwn?z> 
U nih^sit^ ' Center forvStraUgicr aiid:^ 
t nternc^wnaUiStiUjties'-^irrCWiishington^ 
formet deputy director for intelligenceyi 
for' the- C^trai^lnteUigenee; Agency 
and authary of avjietu: i 

Power , TrentU arid . IAS. : For^gn Policy -4 
for the l9SQsir-^ 

\Vi U we see nio rc terrb risiin in 19S0?‘ ' 

VmTI think we're jiisl at the beginning 
of the^ trehdicThe number .of arms and 
weapt>n^*scattered about, the number o£ 
unite train^; the grievance^ of PLD and 
the Libyans and* alt sorts of other discon- 
tented peoples, pr^ed 'upon by* profes- 
sional troublemakers^mainly the KGB— 
build up a reservoir of potential violence... 
especial ly ’ in the Middl e East; - Unfortu- 
nately; they United States;^' hhd'fUhited 
States: citizens; are going to b% the targets, 
more tharrin the past, because we are so 
vulnerable; We tend not to-kribw w^ 
do to avoid pro bl enis;' we ‘tend to dith er 
more when they happen, and we have this 
absoluteljr fantastic media capability of 
making international* heroes * out* of 'any- 
body who causesus trouble.^f; ^ 

Why fs ail this happening 

I believe the beart'of the" prob^^^^ 
that we 

the geoj^fjtfcal cohfiict for influencedn- 
the world, especially, the Mideast, to domi^ 
nate pphtical regimes which control the* 
oil resources that are^sooritieal in the 
common- welfare,; of - aif the * countries- * 
Altematjve sources of energyisimply are- 
not goingr.k> be^adequate-forr the: next; 
severaf years. So I believe we have seen 
clear-cut policy of the Soviet Union: to , 
strengthen its- position in fhis part of the- 
wori^and weaken ours. JercDrism is one 

of the cheap‘ Ways to undercut authority 
and discipliiie and^stabUity^.i,:£v^^^’“-^^ 

The in& it^ 

major alires;'are going to- have-to decide 
whether or not to try to fight some kmd; 
of o. counter war to . occupy^thesexegions; 
and prevenf the chaos which would cause 
an industrial breakdowou- in l Western 
Europe.Md Jap^ - 


C ; y ery worried about i^iorfr; 

al.T non-nuclear war;^which we*re very 
poqriy ^repar^ forv- ; v ‘ ; "f 

Should-wc mwl violence * with vio- 
lence?^ ' . v 
:: Jf we have a firm and effective: way to 
' make definite steps toward a more stable 
international order. I reluctantly say that 
we might have to lose the lives of a lot oC 
JAraericaas^in th^process." 

The iaw-and-bi^cr concept, while dis-| 
credited to’ some extent by some people 
and the way Nixon conducted himself, is 
a real issue. How: do you maintain the 
- human right to live in an orderly society 
as^; well .the;; other numai^ f igh^ 

Should we negotiate with terrorists? 

My general philosophy is :;not to 
negotiate on the politic ^.! : :ivel. You can’t 
negotiate a political settlement "vritlK.a 

/PLO prisom^pth^^^ organiMtioh 

because they- dbh’r^^ the same goals- 

you ^do,;You: negotiate. when you have to,;, 
under diir^s,; tactically, \j.ust as".they; 
n ego tiate . with; : us. You try' to ^disarm. 

' them;:you to mislead them; you try to 
save hostages,' and so on. I^doa’t think'; 
there’s any way to talk to terrorist organi:^ 
^ratiems p«t of 

- -- Why- do you i feeli that r we. are 
invulnerable to iterrprism?^ 

;V ; l: thtok thatiwe wUt^ increasingly' 
come the t^et because of the import-* 

. ahee of oiir pre^ and .media m pu bl ic izing. 
the purpose of terrorism and because our . 
relative fire^om^ ' ^ violence in this.. 
jSociety- andto^r trachtibns- of skeptic 
Ubout th^uses of intelligence have ham- ^ 
/pered oufj ab4ity to deal ,w ith ineidents in f 
the way most other governments do. i 

: y^’Our vurnerability^is 
• the^dpenness oLour society. We need to 
■ know a lot about-the kind^ot people we ; 
^ are dealing with; buf we have tended to- ! 
cripple our, intelligence agencies- in col- j 
lecting the; kind of information.^ which 
;inight protect us agamst this trend. , 

v : .We\ve w^f led and talked and Carter j 
hasiiaid something about unshackling the 
Cl^biit he: put the shackJes:oq;U don’t: 
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'i 'SLOBAL... j 

SUNSIiNeiKS 

l iJiJr ASHLNGTON A CUPD-Nearlv - 
persons were killed in ’ 

W V. teiTorist attack^ diii^ 1979, ] 
the highest' figure on .recont.vthe CIA 
.■reports..;;,',:;: ;v ■ 

The intelligence ageocy^ said mtema* 
tionaJ tWTOrist acts, decreased from- 353^" 

. in 1978 to 293 in 1979. Butitxioted “with 
‘ alarm** the- fewer incK: 

dents—rteie total , of nearly- 600 vicUms 
.way the higbiist since the. agency began 
keeping statiirtics on international ter-‘ 

: TO highest humber^^jten’oi^i^^ 
tefiB occurred in ISTT^j^re thiiri:400.: '' 

.'The CIA ; beliey^ :a^ ■ 

'lof^world: opinion to terrdfisC'acts may 
“ laccpunri.for steeRcl979:i^ rise in^ 

; Since *1968^ 

■ have‘i*claimi^:J83^'vY{ctos^^5- 
w6uad;yt;.and: 2,^ 
frequent, targete ' were^^ 
trialfzed'demoeracies mW^^n Europe] 
and North America^ followed by^ Latin] 
America and the/Middle EastO - : I’ 
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^^^^YOUSSEi^Wtra 


■; ^*^‘^‘^-'^SpecJilt0The>f*irVo^_Tto 

I LONDON^ Majr 1® A Swedish Ye-^ 
search, group has <:QncIuded; that 
Soviet’Union has begjuui a major refonir' 
of its oil industry thitr.^Il ena^jle iu<£' 
maintain its daily - oil production at« ^ 
present high levels^and possibly 
crease output by the end of this decadev>^ 

This finding was-the; principal. coiii’C* 
.elusion of-a 2f)0i.page study ^releasedi 
tod# by -PstroStudii^ra Sw^sh 
search group based toMalmo that spe^ 
cializes in analyzing Soviet oil and gas’ ' 
V. industries. .The reporUs-conclusions di« - 
rectly contradicts American ^ reports, 
particularly earlier studieareleased by 
^ Central. Iritelligence-Agencyv-sug^ 

•gating that oil production in the Soviet ^ 
Union h^ peaked and is declining. . 

In Stockholm^ Western^ diplomatic 
sources' asked to comment: on the " 
PetroStudies findings said the group:* 
hadno established record. It was begun * 
in 197S and describes itself as an inde- 

pendem research -.organization.; One 
diplomatic source in Stockholm char- 
acterized the findings as ;**a very coh-^ 
venient answr to the. CJ. A; .reports”’] 


::NewOUflelds- - r"- - 


and suggested they might have been 
“fed** to the group as part of a Soviet 
campai^ - of misinformation. Other 
sources in the Swedish capital and in oil 
circles here said they could neither con- 
firm nor refu te these assumptions. 

> The has argued that the Rus- : 
sians m facing many technical diffi- 
culties and has projected that thdfdil 
. production will tall to around 10 mfilion ^ 
vbiarreisa day byl985.^ r . '• ^ ; -nir f / 




-j* 'The Russians are cuxTCTtly ptoduo^ 
Tng about 12 million barrels of oil a da:^r| 
The Swedish study contends that this 
level will remain steady until the end of J 
• the emtury and might in fact.increasev 
. to as much, as IS million barrels a day 
by the end of the decade if the Russians 
mitiate new oilfields, PetroStudies said 
.the economic -aiidl administrative re-; 


form program took seven years to pre^ 
pare. 

; -.'Western and Saiidf Arabfaui oil offi- 
dals have used the more pessimistic 
' CLA.; fihdings to argue that the Rus- 
sians have aggr^ive designs onu the 
J; Persian Gulf region.' American oil bffi- ! 
- cials, echoed by the Saudis, have 
;peatedly suggested in the p#r few. 

• months that the Soviet aim was to. put : 
:pressi^ oh Gulf producers to' sell .a^ 
;portioh .of the oil that, now flows to the 
'^.West to Communist clients,, making up 
for the anticipated' shortfall fn Soviet 
^trtput- and:- toe resulting - deciine in-* 
Soviet oil suppires“to Easferti’ European 


satellites. • ij v-Cv ’• 

The Swedish firm said i^'^^reseVreh, 
based on official Soviet Government; 


documents, concluded that toe Soviet 
reform would put an end to what it de- 
scribed as “30 years of systematic un- 
derexploitation of oilfields.” ' ^ \ . 




( 
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Although this news may come as 
scant comfort, the recent Soviet inva- 
sicivdf Afghanistan does seem to have 
had one healthy consequence: it _ has ; 
made life considerably more difficult j 
for “progressives” and “revolution- , 
aries” who denounce'thd United States I 
and its allies for vioiating human rights j 
and interfering in the affairs of ctherj 
nations who keep silent about the| 
much greater transgressions of the! 
Communist world. But based on what! 
Jeane Kirkpatrick pointed out iri' al 
much acclaimed Commentary article! 
on “Dictatorships and Double Stand- j 
ards” written early last fall, those who ! 
judge foreign affairs by that sort of | 
“progressive” double standard can j 
still look back on the past year or.sa.i 
with a certain amount of satisfaction.:-:^;| 
For the fall of the shah of Tran and 
Nicaragua’s President Somoza not only] 
deprived two of their long-time targets; 
of political power, it also freed! 
“progressive” and “revolutionary'.' 
energies for a new round of attacks on 
South Korea, the Philippines, and each 
and every other flawed regime, whichu 
happens to be friendly to the United ; 
States, And it also, should the 
“progressives” and “revolutionaries” 
so desire, free them to redouble their 
efforts to shape public thinking about 
the organizations which collect 
political, military and strategic in- 
telligence about other nations— one 
area of foreign policy discussion in 
which their double standards all too 
frequently seem to reign supreme. 


) 


Anyone who doubts that this is the 
case should lead off by considering the 
Soviet Union’s charge pf thii' past,; 
January, complete with documentary 
photos in Izvestia and an indignant i 
note of protest to the State Depart- , 
ment, that the “subversiye activities of j 
U.S. intelligence services” were to ; 
blame for the placement; of electrontc ; 
listening devices in a new apartment 
building the Soviets have been building 
to house members of their legation in 
Washington, D.C. For all its detail, the 

Soviets’ expose contained not the 
faintest hint of the fact that they have .; 
been “bugging” the American Em- q 

bassy in Moscow on a far greater scale 
■ for decades. 

While that kind of double stand- 
: ard can perhaps be dismissed as a 
> stock in trade of the Soviets, it can 
“. also be seen at work in other, less 
• predictable quarters as well. 

Consider, for example, those 
thousands of “revolutipnary” Iranians 
who were demonstrating on Teheran’s 
Taleghani Street againstj the presence of 
CIA agents in the American Embassy. 
Anyone waiting for them to travel over 
to the Soviet Embassy to make the same 
charges about Soviets engaged in the 
same type of activity is still waiting. 
And closer to home, just consider the 
v:offcrings'-^aL’'anf large:^^ 

Magarines' like Counterspy and the 


Double Standard 
Of Lawfulness 


In short, although by any objective j 
measure the KGB, the organization! 
which handles the collection of foreign ’ 
intelligence for the Soviet Union, is fat 

more extensive and ruthless than the 
CIA, it is not commonly held to the 
same standards of lawfiilness and pro- ; 
priety as the latter. (In fact, were a i 
group of Dr. Andrei Sakharov’s friends j 

to attenipt to introduce a sff/nizdarver- ! 
sioh of Counterspy on the news kiosks ; 
in Moscow, they would do well merely , 
to be dispatched by the KGB to one of ; 
its famous “psychiatric wards” for; 
political and religious dissidents.) 


Cov&t Action Information Bulletin 


regularly identify alleged CIA agents 
ind their alleged misdeeds— while the 
pccasiohal book or article about Soviet 
spy activities aimed against the West is 
dismissed by “progressive” opinion as 
Cold War propaganda concocted by 
the heirs of Sen. Joe McCarthy 




As America gropes toward a new 
conception of U.S.-Soviet relations ^ 
free of the overblown hopes and illu- i 
sions of the “detente era,” h therefore 
seems to be an ideal time to lay the 
“intelligence double standard” to rest 
and to begin to snbject the Sovi^et in- ; 
tclligence apparatus to some of the | 
same type of scrutiny \vhlch has been | 
aimed at its American counterpart in j 
recent years. ! 

One reason why this seems nece.ss«iry 
is because there is in general so little 
public awareness of the extent of Soviet 
intelligence activities within the United 
States. For even if it is true, as former 
Secrctaiy of State Cyrus Vance was 
telling us before the Administration 
adopted its current foreign poliev 
“hard line,” that Jimmy Carter and 
Leonid Brezhnev “have similar dreams 
and aspirations about the most funda- 
mental issues,” the evidence is clear 
that as far as Brezhnev is concerned the 
need to curb hostile spy activity on 
American soil is not one of them. 
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Jolin Barron, for example, whose 
KGB: The Secret Work of Soviet Secret 
Agents (Reader’s Digest Press, 1974) 
remains the definitive general work on 
the subject, pointed out in January 
1978 that since the Nixon-Brezhnev 
“detente summits” of 1972 the number 
of Soviet and East European . in- 
telligence officers operating in the 
United States has increased by roughly 
half to 300. And just the summer 
before Barron’s estimate appeared, the • 
New York Times had.uncpyered thr 
startling news that the SoVieis were en- 
gaged in eavesdropping on and record- 
ing millions of civilian and govern- 
ment long-distance telephone calls with 
antennas perched atop their embassy 
and missions in various American 
cities. . - - ■ • ' - - - 

But while there would seem to be 
little doubt that thlals «n Ideal, time; J 
to abandon the intelligence doubleup 

standard by analyzing Soviet spy^' 
ing in the United States, there is no 
totally obvious locale to focus on. 

One might, for example, look to the 
judgment of those intelligence experts 
who have known for- some time that 
much Soviet espionage centers around j 
San Francisco and Chicago— the 
former because of the Soviet consulate I 
there and the latter because of the gpod | 
opportunities it presents for gath^ng 
information on industrial technology. 
On the other hand, one might take a cue 
from former U.N. Under Secretanr- 
General for Political and Security 
Council Affairs Arkady N. Shev- 
chenko, a Soviet citizen who defected 
to the West in April 1978. 

In an interview broadcast in Britain 
last September, Shevchenko caliedNcW 
York City “the most important base of 
all Soviet intelligence operations in the 
world”— largely due to the presence of 
the 150 professional Soviet spies he 
estimates use full-time U.N. employ- 
ment as their “cover,” ,• ! 

In the final analysis, however, let ii's 
proceed on the not outlandish assump- 
tion that Soviet intelligence activities 
may well be most concentrated and 
significant in the place where the most 
American political, military and 
strategic power is concentrated as well. 
That leads us inevitably to focus ouf in- 
vestigation on Washington, D.C.— and 
it also gives us a chance to recall two 
almost forgotten case studies which il- 
lustrate the nature and magnitude of 
the phenom_jnon-we are dealing jvith. 


Perfect Applicant for 
House Committee 

Rep. Paul Findley (R.-Ill.) was very 
pleased. James Frederick Sattler, the 
36-ycar-old political scientist he w^ ; 
interviewing for the position of minori- 
ty staff consultant to the International 
Security and Scientific Affairs subcom- 
mittee of the House International Rela- 
tions Committee, seemed like the 
perfect applicant. He was personable, 
his patrons included two former U.S. 
ambassadors, his. writings mirrored 
Findley’s own skepticism about Soviet 
motives^ in : European ' disarmament 
negotiations^ his resume sported a con- 
nection with the staunchly anti- 
communist Coalition for a Democratic 
Majority, and he had a warm recom- 
mendation from the Atlantic Council, 
the prestigious foreign policy organiza- 
tion where his current job would soon 
be expiring. , 

All in all, thought the congressman, 

tSattletrke^lWfclikirjystJsth^rig^^^^ 

v.for -SuicH’a' sensitive' postrdnd he wasr? 

' eager to hire him. Even though he per- j 
sonally felt that it was rather a waste of j 
time, Findley called the FBI for a j 
routine security check on Sattler after | 
interviewing him on Thursday, j 
Feb. 27, 1975. But what was really on j 
Findley’s mind at that point was how j 
his new staffer would be able to prepare | 
for an upcorning foreign policy j 
conference. 

However, as the congressman was to 
discover when three FBI agents paid 
him an unexpected visit the next after- 
noon, Sattler’ s impressive list Of 
credentials omitted one disconcerting j 
fact: he was a spy. Ever since being re- j 
cruited in Germany eight years before, j 
Sattler had been a paid agent of East 
German intelligence— an organization 
which is virtually sm auxiliary arm of 
the KGB— and -the FBF was keeping 
him under Close surveillance to see if he 
was part of a spy ring. 

So as not to impede the EBI’s in- 
vestigation, Findley decided to refuse 
Sattler the job on a pretext, and the 
likeable political scientist continued his 
search for a new job. By the following 
winter he found out about the FBI in- 
vestigation, and on March 23, ,1976, 
thinking it was., a way of protecting 
himself from prosecution, he filed a 
rather remarkable statement with the 
Justice Department’s foreign Agent 
Registration Section. 

In the statement Sattler admitted to 


his spy activities— and to the fact that 
in November 1975 the East Germans 
had ordered him “to attempt to obtain j 
a position in the United States govern- i 
ment with access to classified 
information.” 


At this point it should be kept in 
mind that while the existence of a 
public “confession” makes the j 
“Sattler case” rather unique, it ! 
was by no means the first time an 
incident of its kind had occurred 
on Capitol Hill. 

One need only turn to an article in 
Time magazine’s March 22, ' 1976, 
issue, which recalls the not terribly dif- 
ferent stories of James Kappus and 
Kenneth R. Tolliver, two former con- 
gressional staffers who claim to have 
been enlisted by the FBI as double 
agents after they had already been ap- , 
pr cached by Soviet intelligence 
operatives. 

Kappus, who worked for former 
House Armed , Services Committee 
Rep. Alvin E. O’Konski (D.^Wis.) 
from 1967 to 1970, described how his 
relationship with a KGB agent using an 
embassy post as a “cover” gradually 
escalated from friendly invitation^ to 
embassy parties to pointed requests for 
classified documents from O’Konski’s 
files. Tolliver, meanwhile, who served 
as an aide to powerful former Sen, 
James O. Eastland (D.-Miss.) for two 
years in the late 1960s,.cl3imed that be- 
tween 1968 and 1974 he was paid nearly 
$20,000 by Soviet intelligence for pass- 
ing along “sensitive” information 
which had already been examined and 
cleared by the FBI, . ; * 

As for Sattler, an interesting foot- 
note to his story is that he apparently 
did not realize that his Justice Depart- 
ment revelation was a matter of^pubhe 
record. Within a few days' after it was 
filed the government informed the 
Atlantic Council about its employe’s 


— — — - - 

activities, Sattler was fired from ms 


job, the incident was picked up by the 
press, and the bright young politica 
scientist who had made such t 
favorable impression on Congressmar 
Findley fled with his wife to Mexico. 
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Soviets Charge Their 
'New B-mbnssy ‘Bugged' 


Anyone who wishes to do some first- 
hand investigating of the Soviets’ re- 
cent charge that their new diplomats’ 
living quarters were “bugged” with the 
connivance of “very high-ranking U.S. 
authorities” might like to take a short 
trip between the Soviets’ present em- 
bassy chancery just down the street 
from the White House at 1125 16th 
Street, N.W., and the new embassy 
complex being constructed on the 
12.5-acrc site of Washington’s former 
Mount Alto Hospital. 

In order to get there our investigator 
would probably travel along 
-Massachusetts Avenue, a wide, elegant 
thoroughfare that winds its way 
through the heart of the city’s embassy 
section as it climbs up a hill to the 
highest point in the city and meets ^ 
Wisconsin Avenue. Since this intersec- 1 
tion is just three blocks from the new- j 
Soviet embassy comp|ex. as our j 
hypoth^cai vi.Mior walks down the! 
street to take a look at the apartment 
building in question, he may wish toj 
ponder the fact that the transfer of'bF- 
ficial Soviet addresses currently under*; 
way has been taking... place 
simultaneously with the .unmasking of ! 

. what might well be one.. of the greatest; 
yet least noticed threats to the civil! 
liberties of the American people ini 

To understand why this may be so, 
we must refer for background to the] 
mid-196(3s, when Soviet personnel 
known by the U.S- intelligence com- 
munity to .be KGB agents suddenly| 
started turning up at conferences on 
computer technology held in the United 
States and other Western nations. On 


the face of it the motives they gave for 
Soviet participation in these meetings 
sounded innocent enough: they merely 
wanted to introduce computer , science 
to their nation’s industry, transporta- 
tion and communications. But U.S. in- 
telligence experts suspected from the! 
start that their real goal was to use' 
Western, know-how to improve the 
KGB’s surveillance system. 

By the early 1970s, when most U.S. 
domestic long-distance telephone calls 
began to. be transmitted by microwave 
radio signals instead of cables — thus 
making them vulnerable to electronic 
interception — the KGB was able.lo put 
its newly acquired knowledge {o work. 


using me nuge antennas on lup ui 
the 16th Street chancery in 
Washington— as well as those on top of j 
Soviet buildings in New York City and 
San Francisco— Soviet intelligence 
agents using diplomatic “covers” 
began, eavesdropping on and recording 
rhillions of both civilian and govern - 1 
ment long-distance telephone 
calls — with particular emnhasis on the 
government side to calls originating in 
the White House, Pentagon, State; 
ipepar^ent and Capitol.- ; ' .i tci i 

Recordings of the edts were theni 
either shipped by tape or relayed by 
satellite to the Soviet Union, where the 
KGB’s new high-speed computers 
sorted them out and extracted whatever 
sensitive information might be present. 


^NoXotuSirdn USSR: 

Telephone Espionage 

Both the Nixon and Ford Ad- 
ministrations knew about this 
telephone espionage, but neither took 
any decisive action aside from studying 
the matter.' Acebrding to the New York] 
Times, in fact, then-Secretary of State} 
Henry Kissinger was particularly eager; 
to keep the news about Soviet eaves- 
dropping quiet for fear it might en- 
danger detente. Partly as a result of an 
in-depth expose by the Times during the 
summer of 1977, however, the whole 
episode began to emerge from the 
shadows. 


Leading the efforts in this direction 
was Sen. Daniel - P. Moynihan 
(D.-N.Y.), a member of the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence, who 
publicly lambasted all three administra- 
tions involved for their silence on what 
certainly appeared to be a massive 
violation of the 4th Amendment right j 
to privacy. “Here we are standing 
around in the Rose Garden pinning 
medals on one another for having dis- 
covered "that the FBI ' is tapping 
somebody’s telephone,” commented 
Moynihan, “while secretly aware, but 
unwilling to state, that the Soviet Union 
is doing the same thing on a scale of 
what?— one hundred thousand to 
one?” 


Moynman then proposed a law re- 
quiring the President to order foreign 
officials engaged in violating U.S. in- 
ternal telephone privacy out of the 
country. But the Carter Administration 
took a more passive approach. 

At a news conference on July 12, 
1977, President Carter — obviously 
nettled by Moynihan’s statements and 
activities — said that he would not inter- 
pret KGB eavesdropping on Americans 
.as ah “act of aggression,” and declared 
that steps were being taken to see that 
sensitive government telephone calls 
(though not civilian ones) were secure. 

In late August 1977, it was revealed, 
that instead of openly confronting the; 
Soviets about^thc eavesdropping and 
demanding that it cease, the federal 
government had for the two , previous 
years been spending SIB billion in tax 
money to improve the security of 
government telephone calls. By De- 
cember 1977 President Carter was re- 
ported to have signed a secret directive 
increasing both these amounts of 
money and government assistance to 
private corporations willing to underr 
take similar programs on their own, 
and by March 1979 the Administration 
was.openly admitting that it had estab- 
lished a new Special Projects Office in 
the Commerce Department’s National 
Telecommunications and Information 
Administration to direct these 
activities. 

On careful examination the rationale 
which was offered for the Administra- 
tion’s unwillingness to confront the 
Soviets about the Eavesdropping seems 
rather weak. 

First of all, high-ranking Ad- 
ministration officials argued that the 
Soviets were primarily interested not in 
personal telephone calls, but in those 
likely to contain ^onoihic or defense- 
related information. This, however 
still ignored the fact that much persona 
information is inevitably present ever 
in those types of calls. 

Secondly, it was argued that thi 
President did not want to jeopardizi 
U.S. intelligence agencies’ eavesdrop 
ping inside the Soviet Union. However 
it seems unlikely that that effort 
amounts to very much, since the Soviet: 
are nowhere near as dependent on theii 
rather primitive telephone system a: 
Americans are. And it would in an> 
case be difficult to accomplish a great 
deal from the U.S, • Embassy ir 
Moscow, since besides being “bugged” 
as previously noted, it has for long 
periods during the past four years beer 
bombarded with Soviet microwaves ap- 
parently intended to frustrate any 
retaliatory American intercept 


rnmnflion 
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Finally, there is the distinct possibil- 
ity that the Administration’s unassert- 
iveness may have been due to the tight | 
secrecy that shrouds the National 
Security Agency, the intelligence body 
which uncovered the Soviet opera- 
tion— and which may well have over- 
stepped the bounds of its charter by 
listening to the U.S. telephone calls that 
were being transmitted back to the 
Soviet Union. Since the NSA has not 
yet been victimized by the intelligence 
double standard to the degree that the 
CIA and FBI have, the idea may have 
been to “save the NSA” by deflecting 
attention away from it as much as 
possible. 

Citizens’ Privacy YS, 

NSA’s Activities 

However much one might "sym- 
pathize with this argument, it too has 
its weaknesses. Not only is it presump- 
tuous for government officials to 
decide to sacrifice the privacy of U.S. 
citizens for the sake of the NSA, but it 
seems to be a bad gamble as well. For 
close public scrutiny of the NSA is 
eventually bound to come any- 
way — quite possibly through the ef- 
forts of “progressive” investigators 
who can be counted on to minimize 
whatever Soviet provocations spurred 
the NSA activities in the first place. 

In any event, as the initial fnror 
about the eavesdropping fades in- 
to memory — and as the public still 
awaits an adequate explanation 
from the principals involved — the 
prospects for increased KGB 
telephone espionage in the Na- 
tion’s Capital seem bright indeed. 

For one thing, since the original 
public disclosures were made in 1977 
the type of public indignation one 
might have expected the eavesdropping 
to arouse has conspicuously failed to 
materialize. 

For example, during a “CIA Round 
Table” discussion sponsored by 
Georgetown University’s Center for 
Strategic and International Studies in 
March 1978, former CIA Director 
Richard Helms contrasted the “great 
public turmoil” which occurs “when 
the CIA is accused of wiretapping 
without a warrant” wi'.h the “curions 
indifference in this country to the 
well-known fact' that the Russians arc 
carrying out a massive program- of 
intercepting Americans’ telephone 
conve.'saticns — right here!” 


Arnold Beichman, moreover, sum-j 
marizing in , the September-October I 
1979 Freedom at Issue the papers pre- i 
seated at a recent Washington collo-? 
quium on “intelligence requirements ; 
for the 1980s,” noted that former CIA i 
covert action and counterintelligence , 
chief Hugh Tovar had emphasized that i 
the official Soviet presence in ; 
Washington “pursues its clandestine ' 
objectives with minimal interference, . 
and is not in the least embarrassed by ; 
"the recent. charges of Sen. ;Moynihah 
that the Soviet Mission is engaged in an 
emormous intercept operation within 
the Nation’s Capital,” , 

Aside from this general public lack of 
concern, another boon to the Soviets, 
outlined in detail by John Barron in the 
December 1979 Reader’s Digest, is 
nothing less than the site of the new 
Soviet Embassy itself. For because 
Mount Alto not only towers over prac- 
tically all microwave transmitters and i 
receivers in the Washington area but j 
also provides an unobstructed line ofj 
sight into numerous federal govern- 
ment offices, it is the ideal, Washington j 
location for electronic eavesdropping. 
And the Soviets have known it for some 
time. 

That is why, after the Soviets per- 
suaded an initially reluctant U.S. | 
governthent in the late 1960s to provide I 
them directly with a site for a new era- 1 
bassy and diplomatic living quarters so 
that they would not have to buy the 
land on the open market, they listed ; 
their “specifications” for a location in 
such 4 way that only Mount Alto would 
meet them. Fully aware of the potential 
value of Mount Alto for intelligence!, 
purposes, the NSA, the Defense 
Department, and the President’s 
Foreign Intelligence- Advisory' Board 
jointly did all they could to persuade 
the Nixon Administration not to accede 
to the Soviets^, request, but in the in- l 
terests of promoting international ’ 
cooperation their protests were 
overruled. 

Construction of the new diplomatic 
complex thus began with little public 
notice, and even today, since the only 
sign at the entrance to the site is its 


street number of 2650 Wisconsin ; 
Avenue, N.W., it is unlikely that any 
uninformed passer-by realizes just 
what is being constructed. And while . 
the Soviets’ charge that the apartment ; 
building recently completed on the site 
was “bugged” at least raises the faint . 
possibility that the Carter Administra- 1 
tion has been taking steps to neutralize | 
some of the Soviet espionage activity ? 
envisaged for the new complex, the 
whole broader issue of the eaves- ; 
dropping, retpdns. clouded and uncer- 1 
tain. But if any single incident seems i 
point out the need for the United States , 
to take a less compliant attitude toward ; 
the Soviet Union in the future, this : 
would seem to be the one. ; i . 

Shuttered Windows . | 

Conceal ‘Ref erentura’ , , . ’ 

Another feature of both the present j 
Soviet Embassy chancery and the new j 
apartment building is certain to catch i 
the eye of the perspicacious observer; j 
namely, the fact that ail the windows i 
are blocked out, whether by shutters or i 
blinds. One can easily conclude that at j 
least one of the purposes of the j 
louvered shutters on the present • 
chancery is to keep prying eyes away ! 
from that floor of the building which ' 
contains the KGB Residence or j 
Referentura, a section of rooms which • 
according to numerous Soviet defectors 
is the same in Soviet embassies the 
world over. The Referentura, to which j 
even most Soviet ambassadors do not ' 
have access, is where KGB activities in ; 
the immediate geographic area are- con- 
ceived and administered, and it is. 
guarded with the tightest security. ; 

To a certain extent, of course, the ; 
Soviets' have always been wary about 
letting foreigners see too much about ’ 
w'hat goes on inside their embassies: a ; 
second secretary of their Washington ; 
embassy, for example, has openly ad- ; 
mitted to this writer that while the U.S. , 

. Embassy in Moscow employs locals as j 
translators, chaiifffeurs, and the like, ' 
everybody who works in the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington is a Soviet citizen, i 
But in the case of the Referentura. the : 
security is absolute, and the staff whicbi 
guards it can leave the embassy grounds: 
only in a group containing armed' 
security personnel. This is no surprise, 
since if they defected they undoubtedly 
would be able to supply American of- 
ficials with a neat “who’s who” among ^ 
the 40 to 65 per cent of official Soviet ' 
dipiomstic personnel in the United 
States which U.S. intelligence experts ‘ 
estimate are agents of either the KGB or 
Soviet miliiary intelligence. 
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.at first glance, k becomes easier to com-! 
prebend once one recognizes the dif- 
ferent role that intelligence plays in the 
Soviet Union’s totalitarian police state 
and in America’s constitutional 
democracy. But unfortunately it is pre- 
cisely that understanding that is hard to 


charged with gathering domestic in-' 
telligence pertaining to internal securi - 1 
ty, he cannot deny that today they both i 
respect the American denipcratic tradi- 1 
tion of operating within the constraints '■ 
of the legal code, judicial review, and ; 
the oversight of various congressional 


real intellectual service not too long ago 
when he neatly summarized the KGB’s 
role as preventing “ideological sabo- 
tage.’’ This, in short, means trying to 
stop anyone and anything at home and 
abroad that stands in the way of the 
Soviet Communist party’s objectives. 


find in much current writing about in- 
telligence matters. 

For even among those too 
sophisticated to accept the 
“progressives”’ double stan- 
dards, there is a highly misleading 
tendency to treat the KGO and the 
CIA merely as different national 
variations of the same 
phenomenon. 

For example, whea this writer went 
to the present Soviet chancery during 
the summer of 197S and asked Second 
Secretary Aleksandr A. Kukhar what 
he thought of the frequent allegations 
of widespread spying among the Soviet 
diplomatic corps, his quick re- 
sponse-after he took a long puff on a 
cigarette and gently reminded this i 
writer that he and his colleagues do not 
like “that type of propaganda’’— was 
the question: ' ‘ Do you know how many 
CIA agpts work in the American Em- 
"b'assy in Moscow?” ■ .L_ i 

ip ; A less predictable .sample of basicall/] 
Pthe same attitude could be seen in a 
review of John Barron’s KGB written 
several . years ago by the well-known 
British spy novelist John leCarre. 
Arguing that “as I once wrote in a 
novel, it is essential, when drawing 
comparisons, to compare method with 
method, not method with ideology,” le 
Carre went on to add that based upon 
the evidence both in Barron’s book and 
in an expose of the CIA co-authored by 
a disaffected former agent, “there is 
nothing to choose between the two ser- 
vices when it comes to method, except, 
that the Russians seem marginally bet- 
ter at it, as usual. ” 

To a certain extent le Carre obviously 
had a point, since at least in the course 
of their foreign activities both the CIA 
and KGB do use eavesdropping, in- 
formers, double agents, concealed 
microphones, and all the rest.* But by 
ignoring ideology both leCarre and 
Second Secretary Kukhar failed to take 
into account the political context in 
which both the KGB and the CIA 
operate — a context which profoundly 
colors the way they view such concepts 
as accountability and human rights. - 
' For regardless of what one may think 
about any past abuses committed by 
either the CIA (which, it must always 
be kept in mind, is just the foremost of j 
a number of American agencies charged ! 
with gathering foreign intelligence) J 


committees. 

I . 

The KGB, by contrast, known of- ' 
ficiaiy as the Committee for State 
Security {Komitet Gosudarstvennoy 
Bezopasnoti), is first and foremost.; 
a political organization which directs j 
both foreign and domestic intelligence j 
gathering in a way that will help pro- 
mote the Soviet leadership’s version of [ 
Marxist-Leninist ideology. Because of 
this — and also because it couples its in- 
telligence functions with preliminary 
powers to investigate “crimes against 
the state”— the KGB is in effect the 
highest embodiment, of Soviet totali- 
tarianism. And totalitarianism, 
however much those “enlightened” 
political scientists who shy away from I 
the term today might like to forget it, 
remains a system which reduces “the 
government” into the passive ad- 
ministrative arm of an all-powerful 
political party, and transforms pvern- 
ment constraints into minor impedi- 
ments which may be flouted at the 
party’s will. 

KGBControUadby 

Central Cam mittea , 

Accordingly, although up until 1978 j 
■the official Soviet “line” was that the! 
KGB was subordinate to the Council of 
Ministers, the Soviet Union’s top 
government body, it has been common 
knowledge among Western intelligence 
experts for years that it actually takes 
its orders from the Administrative 
Organs Department of the Soviet Com- 
munist party’s Central Committee 
Secretariat. The Administrative Or^ns 
Department- in turn implements the 
policies laid down by the 15-member 
party Politburo— the chairmanship of 
which (and not his simultaneous oc- 
cupancy of the Soviet presidency) 
automatically makes Leonid Brezhnev 
the No. 1 figure in the Soviet collective 
leadership. 

Although 65-year-old Yuri V. An-| 
dropov, a Politburo member and direc- j 
tor of the KGB since 1973, is not one of 
the more admirable figures in the 
Kremlin hierarchy— as ambassador to 
Budapest during the Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters’ uprising of 1956, he 
is widely “credited” with having lured j 
the leaders of the rebellion to the Soviet j 
Embassy so that they could be rounded ; 


As Andropov further explained at a 
February 1979 “election meeting” in 
Moscow, KGB agents “have not given 
and will never give anybody the right to : 
act to the detriment of socialism, for ! 
which triumph they give up so many 
lives and put in so much work.” 

This clearly political task is carried 
out through a network of professional 
agents and stukqchi (informers) which , 
hot only dwarfs the CIA and FBI in ■ 
size* but which has so thoroughly pene- 
trated every institudon in Soviet society 
that its assaults on the U.S. Congress ^ 
and? U.S, internal telephone privacy 
seem like childs play by comparison. 

Known colloqinally to most Russians 
as gebists, the men and women of the 
KGB are found stationed in every of- 
fice, every apartment building, every 
factory, and every collective farm in the 
Soviet Union. This list, it should be 
stressed, also includes every formal 
government body, which helps to e.\- 
plain the 40 to 65 per cent penetration 
of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs’ Washington diplomatic corps. 

' Invariably Communist party 
members j those gebists not engaged in 
the collection of foreign intelligence, 
make it their business to inform their 
superiors about those of their fellow 
citizens suspected of having committed 
“crimes against the state,” a category 
which may include espionage, dissemi- 
nation of “anti-Soviet” propaganda, 
illegal border crossing, arid a whole 
spectrum of “economic crimes” such 
as black-marketeering, currency 
speculation, or unauthorized private 
enterprise— the last of which is often 
punishable by death. 

As for contemporary exarriples of the 
KGB’s handiwork, any careful reader 
of a good daily newspaper is bound to 
be able to cite a few: the harassment oi 
Dr. Andrei Sakharov and Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn before the first was inter- 
nally exiled and the second was forcibly 
deported; the summer 1973 sentencing 
to between eight and 15 years* im- 
prisonment of three dissidents whe 
formed “Helsinki Watch” committee: 
to monitor Soviet compliance with iht 
Helsinki Accords; the convictiem anc 
sentencing to 13 years imprisonment ol 
Anatoly Scharansky on “treason” 
charges during the same period; and the 
previously mentioned use of incarcera 
tion in osvehiatric wards to help “cure* 
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' One of those currently undergoing 
such ‘ ‘treatment,’ ’ to cite a typical case, 
is a 50-year-old Russian Orthodox nun, 
Valeria Makeyeva, who was convicted 
of “engaging in prohibited trade” after 
her convent was closed down and she 
tried to support herself by selling Chris- 
tians canvas belts embroidered with 
words from the 90th Psalm. 

If anything, the Kremlin’s sud- 
den decision at the end of January 
to strip Dr. Andrei Sakharov of his 

state honors and to send him into 

internal exile made the proof ever 
more conclusive that the KGB’s 
activities against such “enemies of 
the stale” were being intensified so 
as not to frustrate the party leader- 
ship’s desire to present a har- 
monious facade of national unity 
at the projected Moscow Summer 

Olympics.; - ^ - 

This past November Amnesty liiter- 
nkional’s. /Veiv5/er/er had. already 
noted, for example, how one dissident 
whose case was to have been reviewed 
in February 1979 was told that “until 
the Olympic Games have taken place, 
there can be no rush in your case,” 
while- shortly before Sakharov’s exile 
Amnesty’s director of research had 
pointed out^tbat the heavy wave of ar- 
rests and convictions since last fall had 
indicated that “instead of releasirig a 
lot of people for the Olympics,” the 
Soviet authorities had decided to 
“arrest the most informative and in- 
fluential dissenters and starve public 
opinion of information;’’— : : 

(Interestingly, although back in 1974 
and 1975, the New York Times sho'fttd 
little hesitation in printing often very 
poorly substantiated charges about 
past CIA abuses, it “killed” a Red 
Smith sports column citing the recent 
KGB crackdown as reason for a U.S. 
boycott of the Summer Olympics on the 
grounds that Smith was using reports 
based on unsubstantiated error.) 

Bloody Past of 
SoYiatlntelligenca 

In any event, those analysts trans- 
fixed by the way in which the Soviet 
Union has “liberalized” in recent years 
can and would point out that none of 
the above KGB activities, however 
deplorable, even remotely compare 
with the persecution and murder of 
millions which took place when its fore- 
runners the OGPU, NX VD, andNKGB 
functioned above even Communist par- 
ty control as personal terf-brist , in- 
struments of Stadin. 

And to a certain point such analysts 
would be right. For example. Amnesty 
International’s. rough estimate of the! 
number of Sovi Approved For Release 
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a major 1975 report was “only” 10,000 j uniixc i 

—not including those confined to men- : ibc Soviets tc 
tal hospitals.* Similarly, contrary toj tion. muchSo’ 
what was the case in the past, when the I tion’s Capital 
KGB investigates “crimes against the j pedestrian effi 
state” today, it is required to act within | America’s op 
the bounds of written regulations en-; other words, s 
forced by the procuracy, an elite corps i political intelli 
of legal cfncials which has been in j ranges 
charge of supervising the administra- i 
tion of Russian laws since the days of government p 
Peter the Great. chitchat about 

Yet in spite of all of this. Prof. nV 

Leonard Schapiro of the London with America: 
School of Economics, one of the 
world’s leading Sovietologists, While no o 
observes that even this primitive system the significant 

of restraints “is, to say the le-ast, tion— after be 

precarious.” ..As Schapiro points out: body like Me 

“The procurators, as Soviet writers Study of the 
repeatedly stress, are under general par- might aid the J 

ty. control and_ are .bound first and 1 terpreting moi 
foremost to carry out the policy of the js theorcdcall 
party. If the policy of the party requires its collection 1 

or endorses illegal action towards an in- 1 an unavoidabl 
dividual the procurator will afford him And accordini 
no protection.” periodically i 

Agreeing that The human rights press, the KG) 
climate has improved in the Soviet ° 

Union since Stalin “due 1^ to any im- 
provement in the law, than to the In Augus 
tolerance by the party... of greater Rowland Eva 
observation of the law,” Schapiro ported in t 
nevertheless adds: “It can properly be alarmed Con 

objected that so, long as the party re- vice defense < 

tains the power of circumventing or in- supervisor a i 
..fluencing the administration of the law, la.x security 

all law is tolerated law and no more; secretary cf 
and /tolerated law’ is not really law at ! pected of KC 
all, since law can only flourish where it at Deck A of 
exists as of right.” requesting an 

In short, under a system in which the .of U.S.-Sovi< 
protection of human rights against the And durir 
secret police depends on the whims of Robert H. Mi 
the party leaders in the Kreinlin, it is op-ed page of 
anyone’s guess what kind of KGB hor- the only ob 
rors they would be prepared to tolerate defense appi 
if they detected any genuine threat to hearing open 
the party’s ability to dominate virtually the . Soviets’ 
every aspect of Soviet society. may,, like all ; 

4aches,-;be- a! 

U.S. Open Society vs. agent of the ( 

Soviet Espionage vatelnoyeUp. 

teiligence sen 

In a conversation with columnist or less as an: 
James Reston of the New York Times, 
the late Jean Monnet once said that , pionage in i 
when a country as open and democratic i aside fro 
as the United States tries to eiigage in dropping tl 
secret intelligence activity, it finds the cause for w< 
whole enterprise so foreign to its nor- 
mal way of doing things that the 
drawbacks eventually seem to outweigh 
the gains. Leaving aside the logic i 
behind this proposition— which is ■ 

’ highiy^debatable^it ' is certainly true { 
that America’s open nature makes it a i 
far more difficult task to curb Soviet es- 
nionaae. and this is more so than ever ! 
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hor unlike me unresolved matter of 
the Soviets’ telephone intercept opera- 
tion, much Soviet spy activity in the Na- 
tion’s Capital consists simply of rather 
pedestrian efforts to take advantage of 
America’s openness. It consists, in 
other words, simply of the collection of 
political intelligence, a category which 
ranges from the information contained 
in any and all government and non- 
government publications to random 
chitchat about staff or bureaucratic in- 
fighting that Soviet intelligence agents 
may pick up in casual conversations 
with Americans. 

While no one should underestimate 
the significance of this type of informa- 
tion-after being transmitted back to a 
body like Moscow’s In.stitute for the 
Study of the U.S.A. and Canada, it 
might aid the Soviets considerably in in- 
terpreting more sensitive data— since it 
is theoretically available to everyone, 
its collection by the Soviets is probably 
an unavoidable cost of an open society. 
And according to various stories which 
periodically appear in the national 
press, the KGB apparatus in the capital 
wastes no effort in exploiting this to the 
fullest. ■ 

In August 1977, for example, 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak re- 
ported in their column how two 
alarmed Congressional Research Ser- 
vice defense analysts fired off to their 
supervisor a memo complaining about 
la.x security procedures after a third 
secretary cf the Soviet Embassy sus- 
pected of KGB connections turned up 
at Deck A of the Library, of Congress: 
. requesting an unpublished comparison 
.of U.S.-Soviet military strength. j 
And during summer. 1978, Rep.i 
Robert H. Michel (R.-I11.) noted on thej 
op-ed page of the New York Times that: 
the only observer at an important: 
defense appropriation subcommittee 
hearing open to the public was one of 
the . Soviets’ . military attaches— who 
may,. like all Soviet foreign military at- 
taches,- be assumed to. .have, been, an. 
agent of the GRU {Qlavnoye Razvedy- 
vatelnoye Upravleniye), the military in- 
telligence service which functions more 
or less as an appendage of the KGB. 

Were this all that Soviet es- 
pionage in Washington amounted 
to, aside from the telephone eaves- 
dropping, there might seem little ! 
cause for worry. However, such Is i 
not the case. ! 
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For one thing, > 

. of political intelligence is by no means 
always so overt. For example, both the 
previously cited 1976 Time article on 
Capitol Hill espionage and a 1975 Jack 
Anderson column mentioned the tiny 
electronic listening device discovered in 
1973 when it dropped out of a slit cut in 
the lining of a chair in the hearing room i 
.of the House International Relations 
Committee. 

' The device. Immediately shipped off 
to the. FBI for observation by the then 
committee chairman. Rep. Thomas E. 
Morgan (D.-Pa.), was eventually 
traced to the Soviets, thus raising the 
; prospect that the Washington KGB 
Residency had been listening in on 
closed-door committee discussions of 
such matters as the SALT I negotia- 
tions and the Vietnam withdrawal. 

Since . John Barron notes in the 
December 1979 Reader’s Digest that it 
would be extremely- easy from the 
heights of the Mount Alto embassy 
complex for the. Soviets to activate tiny 
listening devices called cavity 
resonators placed in offices across 
town, the incidence of this type of 
Soviet “bugging” in the capital could 
well increase in the future. 

. vnpther reason why the Soviets’ col- 
*. lection of political intelligence takes on 
a new light is because the number* of 
agents engaged in it differs from what it 
might seem to be at first glance. Actual- 
ly the number is much higher than the 
roughly 1 10 to 180 agents we would ex- 
pect to be.talking about if we applied 
the “40 to 65 per cent” rule mentioned 
earlier to the 143 members of the of- 
ficial Soviet community whose names 
appear in the State Department’s 
August 1979 Diplomatic List and the 
137. Soviets named in the State Depart- 
ment’s October' 1979 compilation of 
“Employes of Diplomatic Missions 
Not Printed in the Diplomatic List.” ♦ 
Part of this increase can be attributed 
to the fact that nobody really knows 
how many members of that shadowy 
community of agents known as KGB 
“illegals” may be .stationed in 
Washington. Having entered the 
United States with false identities and 
forged or illegally obtained documents, 
“illegals” have no directly traceable 
KGB connections, and their identifica- 
tion thus poses a major challenge to 
U.S. intelligence officers. However, the 
other three main explanations for the 
swollen size of the Soviets* Washington 
“intelligence corps” are direct conse- 
quences of the all too frequently 
ignored political context in which the 
KGB operates. ' 


Pervasive Power 
Of the KGB 


The first explanation is that because I 
the Soviet Union’s totalitarian struc- ' 
ture means that the Communist party | 
and its watchdogs dominate every in- j 
stitution in society, the KGB benefits. ' 
from the services of numerous bodies | 
which in the U.S. are private and are ! 
prevented either by law or their owp in- 
ternal policies from cooperating with 
the CIA or the FBI. 

One such organization is the Soviets’ 
Aeroflot national airline, located just 
down the street from the current Soviet 
Embassy chancery, whose head- 
quarters in Washington and elsewhere 
around the world have been cited by 
John Barron -and many other in- 
telligence experts as noted havens for 
agents of the GRU. In the summer of 
1978 the State Department reported 
that the Soviets’ Aeroflot office 
employed not only two full-time Soviet 
professionals, but also numerous other 
Soviets who happen to be in the country 
for other reasons — as well as a number 
of diplomats* wives. • 


A still more formidable addition to 
the KGB’s Washington resources is 
found in the capital’s corps of Soviet 
journalists. Because of the high priority 
the Soviet party leadership places on 
total, tight control of the mass media, 
these “journalists” are, in effect, full- 
fledged employes of the Soviet Com- 
munist party. And William A. 
Branigan, who from 1951 to 1976 was 
in charge of FBI counterintelligence 
focusing on the KGB, has told this 
writer that the percentage of Soviet 
journalists who engage in espionage 
work is considerably higher tlian the 
normal percentage figure for 
diplomats. 

It is certainly not difficult to see why 
the KGB would find the journalists’ 
services attractive, since once they are 
armed with their press passes they have 
extraordinarily easy access to spoken 
and written political intelligence. And 
unlike U.S. foreign correspondents in 
Moscow, they do not have to contend 
with government censors or stukachi 
doing clerical work in their offices. 


This writer was not, therefore, par- ^ 
' 'ilCulatly^sUfpHsed to discover thatfout,<i 
Of the names on a July 1978 State 
Department list of the 13 Soviet jour- ■ 
nalists in Washington also appear on 
the lengthy list of “Soviet Citizens En- 
gaged in Clandestine Operations 
Abroad” found in the back of John 
Barron’s KGB. According to past news 
accounts, however, it is one of the nine 
whose names did not appear on Bar- 
ron’s list, I zvesti a’ s veteran 
Washington correspondent Yuri Barsu- 
kov, who is most prominently involved 
in Soviet intelligence work on Cajjitol 
Hill. r 


Described once by columnists Jack 
Anderson and Les Whitten as “a 
human vacuum cleaner who collects 
press releases, congressional reports, 
military and foreign policy documents 
and every scrap of paper he can find on : 
Capitol Hill,” when asked, by this; 
writer over the telephone if he. had any | 
comment about such allegations Bar- i 
sukov simply responded: “No, I have ' 
no comment to make about that at all,” | 


The second factor which increases' 
the size of the Washington KGB net- ■ 
work is the; Soviet Union’s ability toj 
maintain tight control over itr satellites J i 
For as the Sattler case illustrated,, in- 1 
telligencc experts both in the United | 
States and abroad are convinced that ! 
not only the East German but the 
Cuban, Polish, Czech, Hungarian and ; 
Bulgarian intelligence services function 1 
as appendages of the KGB, using the ; 
same kind of diplomatic and., jour- ' 
nalistic “covers” and essentially the 
same tactics; according to a February , 
1979 report in the Christian Science 
Monitor, in fact, the head of the East 
German intelligence service holds dualj 
citizenship with the Soviet Union. 

Unlike allied intelligence services, 
which cooperate closely with the CIA 
but zealously and often jealously guard 
their independence. Soviet-bloc 
“satellite services” are openly subordi- 
nated to the KGB by a variety of tech- 
niques, Among these are the presence 
of KGB “advisers” at their headquar- 
ters who have access to any data they 
wish; the penetration of these agencies 
by covert agents whose first loyalty is to 
the KGB: their receipt of orders based ; 
on policy directives transmitted from 
the Soviet Communist party’s Central \ 
Committee (the body directly below the ; 
Poiitboro) to the Central Committees ' 
of their own national parties; and , 
orders they frequently receive from the ' 
KGB to perform missions it would be ' 
inconvenient or embarrassing for the 
Soviets to be directly associated with. 
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Saiellitas Aid 
'USSRlnteliigence 
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worthy instruments for promoting in- 
ternational understanding, their 
number has increased as a result of 
various agreements stemming from the ; 

“detente summits” of 1972. | 

The number of Soviets visiting the; 

United States as particip^ts hence: 
mushroomed from 6,344 in 1972 to i 
roughly 12,000 in 1977, and during: 

1979, 60,000 Soviet and Soviet-bloc! 
citizens are estimated to have "made; 
short-term American trips. But since; 
the Soviet delegations on the programs i 
are organized and constituted from : 
start to finish by the Soviet government | 
at the behest of the Soviet Communist 
party, it is actually no surprise that they 
have become instruments of the party’s 
foreign intelligence strategy. 

: The inkling that thu is the. case ac- 
tually did surface to public con- 
sciousness last August with the 
numerous rumors that the reason why 
the wife of defecting Bolshoi ballet star 
Alexander Godunov returned to the 
Soviet Union was because she was a 
KGB agent or informer charged with 
keeping an eye on her “unreliable” 
spouse., John Barron has also illus- 
trated the problem of the exchange j 
groups with another interesting story in 
the January \91i Reader’s Digest. 

After noting that “virtually every 
Soviet scientific or cultural delegation 
visiting the United States contains KGB 


As was the case with the Soviet jour- 
nalists, the exploits of the KGB’s 
satellite auxiliaries have too from time 
to time been brought to light. 

For example, a non-government ex- 
pert who asked not to be identified told 
the New York Times \n November 1977 
he believed Lhat the Poles, the Czechs, 
and the East Germans were intercepting 
U.S. telephone calls along with the 
Soviets. And one of the more in- 1 
teresting stories in John Barron’s KGB | 
was his account of how the Czechs,.' 
noted for their skill in spreading 
fabricated “disinformation,” pass 
along the Christmas cards their em- 
•bassy ffcceives from prominent 
Americans so that the signatures can be 
used on KGB forgeries of “sensitive” 
,;U.S. government dccximents contain- 
ing material designed to sow discord be- 
tween the United States and the govern ' 
ments of other countries, 
j. As for an indication of the man-.| 
power involved in “satellite service” 
activities, if we use the figures supplied 
at a 1975 Senate hearing by Joseph 
Frolik, a defector who served with 
Czech intelligence for 17 years, we can 
estimate that around 20 of the 
diplomats and non-diplomatic 
employes at the Czech Embassy at 3900 
Linnean Ave., N.W., are indirectly at 
the disposal of the KGB. 

(In addition, since the United States 
has not “normalized” relations with 
Cuba, the official Cuban presence at 
2630 16th Street, N.W., is referred to as, 
the “Cuban Interests Section of the 
Czechoslovakian Embassy,” and it is 
common knowledge that a high propor- 
tion of its nine diplomatic employes! 
work for the Cuban intelligence service, 
the DGI.) 

The Church Committee Report 
therefore felt justified in concluding 
that “in aggregate” the capabilities of 
the Soviet-bloc services “approaches 
that of the Soviet intelligence .services,” 
and thus represents “a significant 
enhancement of the already formidable 
capabilities of the KGB and GRU.” 

The third and final reason why the 
Washington KGB network has bal- 
looned in size stems from the Soviets^ 
systematic if somevvhat cynical use of 
the cultural, scientific, commercial and 
other Soviet exchange groups which j 
frequently begin and end their tours in 1 
the Nation’s Capital. Largely because 1 


agents,” Barron recalled an episode re- 
counted by Mark Perakh, a Soviet 
scientist who emigrated to Israel. 
Perakh noted how one colleague about 
to depart for the United States on a 
scientific exchange group was given 
special memory training by the KGB to 
enable him to extract as much informa- 
tion- about American scientific 
laboratories as possible. According to 
Perakhj- when the. scientist' retuiried 
home he-admitted that his intelligence 
assignment had been "so time- 
consuming that he had not had time to 
do anything else on the trip. 

One particularly useful adjunct I 

to Soviet intelligence capabilities | 

has been the Sovlet-American stn- | 

dent exchange program, whose i 

Soviet participants have in recent I 

years made Washington the first ' 

stop on their academic-year-long 
journey. 


William Sranigan, whose former ; 
FBI counterintelligence colleagues have i 
in recent years done battle with State 
Department officials over what they 
consider the latter’s reluctance to- 
cooperate in denying visas to prospec- 1 
tive Soviet visitors known to have KGB ; 
links, has told this writer that U.S. in- 1 
telligence officers have always been in- 
trigued by the contrast between the 
Soviet and American students involved 
in the program. I 

The Americans invariably are i 
students of the humanities in their early 
20s, while the Soviets are just as often 
science students in their mid- and late 
30s. It therefore hardly seems surpris- | 
ing that the Church Committee Report 1 
pointed out that the FBI had identified | 
over 100 KGB and GRU agents among ! 
the 400 Soviet students who took part 
in the program between 1964 and 1974. 

Thus far our analysis of the 
Washington KGB network has dealt 
only with Soviet and Soviet-bloc per- 
sonnel, but to stop at that point would 
be highly misleading. For both cap- 
tured KGB documents and incidents 
like the Sattler affair have left no doubt 
that the KGB and its satellite auxilimies 
place a high priority on recruiting 
American agents who can penetrate 
both the lower and higher reaches of 
important American public and private 
institutions. By no nleans a subject for 
idle speculation or wild allega- 
tions — even though knowledgeable 
Washingtonians whisper about it all the 
time-— f his, penetration effort con-- 
stitutes'bne of the most formidable if 
murkiest challenges the United States 
faces in International affairs. And a , 
brief review of its nature thus seems j 
appropriate. .. . .1 

Two Types of 
KGB Recruitments 

Broadly speaking, those Americans 
the KGB does succeed in recruiting fall 
into two categories. First of all there are 
those new agents who can supply, the 
Soviets and their allies with informa- 
tion considered too sensitive even for 
“open America” to leave privy to overt 
collection. The. Church Committee 
Report, for example, noted that “a 
1959 Soviet directive which was reaf- 
firmed as recently as 1975 states that 
‘great attention’ should be.given to the 
recruitment of U.S. agents who have 
‘access to encrypted and other secret 
correspondence, such as code clerks, 
secretaries and typists.” And a vivid if 
aborted view of how just such an opera- 
tion could take place was provided late 
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last summer, whei Approved For Release 
ty officer in the Pentagon stuffed a i 
“top secret” report entitled i 
“USSR/Warsaw Pact General In- j 
dicator List” down his trousers, walked i 
out of the Pentagon, and then handed 
this document over just as he had six 
others to an interested “contact” who 
paid him S700— and who also turned 
out to be an undercover FBI agent. 
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The second group of KGB recruits in- 
cludes those categorized by U.S. in- 
telligence officials as “agents of in- 
fluence.” Far removed indeed from the 
rather sordid business of stealing 
documents, these agents simply try 
whenever they have the opportunity to 
shape political decisions and events in a 
way favorable to the aims of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

• . Performing their “services” from 
within the worlds of government, jour- 
nalism, business, labor, and even the 
arts, KGB agents of influence are un- 
doubtedly the KGB resource that best 
eludes identification and appraisal. For 
as they are being cultivate .by KGB 
personnel trained specially for the pur- 
pose, the agents of influence themselves 
sometimes are not aware of the in- 
telligence background of their contact, 
and in fact the “agreement” by which 
the KGB secures their willingness to 
promote the Soviet cause is often sb in^ 
formal that it enables them to retain 
both their loyalty to the United States 
and their freedom to follow their own 
conscience in the event their views and 
Soviet ones do not coincide. 


immensa Possibilities 
For KGB infiltration . 


r . Similarly, , the ; “payment” they 
receive from the KGB cannot be 
measured in terms of dollars but rather 
jh intangibles such as favorable. Soviet 
' publicity and special communications 
channels to the Kremlin leadership. But 
all of this notwithstanding, they must 
. still be considered agents because the 
KGB regards them as suchw 


It hardly needs to be added that 
the concentration of political 
power in Washington makes the 
opportunities for KGB and 
“satellite service’* penetrations ' 
immense. And so, it appears, are 
Soviet and Soviet-bloc ambitions ' 
to exploit them. ^ : , , . 


for example, former Czech intelligence ; 
agent Joseph Frolik noted that while ! 
the “principal targets” of the “political | 
group” of the Czech intelligence ■ 
Referentura in Washington were “the j 
Pentagon, the White House, the State j 
Department, the National Security i 
Council, and the Department of | 
Defense,” its targeting encompassed j 
the much broader ground of t! the U.S. v 
Congress, the U.S. Government/White 
House; all ministries and independent 
agencies; the Republican party, the 
Democratic party; all other small ■ 
political parties except the Communist 
party; all of the more important mass 
organizations such as the AFL-CIO, 
the NAACP, the Civil Liberties Union, j 
etc.”, . V ■ ■ ■ ■ -- ji 

This is, to put it mildly, a mind-bog- j 
gling list, but amid those institutions in- 
cluded on it there seem to be three in 
which the state of KGB penetration ef- 
forts seems particularly worth j 
reviewing. | 

The first of these, as the Sattler, | 
Tolliver and Kappus incidents at the j 
beginning of this article would suggest, j. 
is The U.S. Congress. A Newsweek arti- i 
cle of June 26, 1978, noted that it was j 
the KGB’s attention to the resources of j 
congressional committees which had | 
helped make Capitol Hill “a prime j 
target for Soviet operatives,” while the ! 
1976 r/me piece cited earlier mentioned I 
“more than a dozen cases in the past | 
decade” in which the FBI had decided • 
that a relationship it was aware existed 
between the KGB and a key congres- 
sional staffer had gone on long enough, 
at which time the FBI stepped in either 
to terminate it or — as Tolliver 
claimed — to enlist the staffer as a dou- 
ble agent. 

The FBI itself, which has learned 
about KGB approaches from the staf- 
fers but whose policy otherwise is to 
report them directly to the senator or 
representative the staffer works for, 
has claimed both in the Time article and 
elsewhere that it knows of no current 
congressional penetrations or of any 
“unsanitized” information having 
been' passed along to the Soviets; But 
the Church Committee Report did 
stress that “the FBI has advised the j 
Committee that there have been in- 
stances in the past where hostile foreign 
intelligence officers have used the op- 
portunity presented by overt contacts 
to attempt to recruit members of con- 
gressional staffs who might have access 
to secret information.” 


to remain a high infiltration priority of 
,.the .KGB, as , one prominent vyashing- 
ton intelligence' expert has^lold This 
writer, is because, aside from certain 
special committee procedures like the 
one that uncovered Sattler’ s back- 
ground, it lacks a general security pro- 
gram for congressional personnel. And 
given the great power which staff 
members quite frequently aunass on 
Capitol Hill — cited in the T’/me account 
as the main reason why KGB agents do 
not bother with the senators or repre- 
sentatives themselves— it is easy to en- 
visage the benefits a strategically placed 
agent of influence could bring through 
his impact on research activities, his 
power to leak information to the press, 
and. his ability to in effect 
“stage-manage” hearings through the 
“advice” he gave to the busy con- 
gressman he was working for. 


The second site of potential penetra- 
tion efforts which should be considered 
is the CIA itself. For since 1978 in par- 
ticular, Washington has been filled 
with rumors that a KGB “mole” has 
burrowed deep into the high reaches of 
the agency. “Viewed simply on a hypo 
thetical basis it is, of course, easy to im- 
agine the damage a “mole” could in- 
flict by promoting policy positions that 
would tend to lower the morale of the 
U.S. intelligence community, corrobo- 
rating the stories of Soviet “defectors” 
who are actually double agents, and 
spreading “disinformation” about 
Soviet motives and plans. 

And indeed, some skeptical observ- 
ers, doubting that a real “mole” would 
have been able to survive CIA secur- 
ity procedures this long, have main- 
tained that the recent rumors must 
not be elevated above just such a hypo- 
thetical level. They feel that those whe 
talk most freely about there being £ 
“mole” — many of them former CIA 
and FBI counterintelligence officials 
who have left during the many volun- 
tary and involuntaxy shifts of personne; 
during the past five years — are simply 
raising it as a specter of what could well 
happen unless the intelligence agencies 
can once again generate the vyide public 
and congressional support they once 
had. During the 1978 “CIA Round 
.Table’ l^discussion cited earlier, 
moreover, CIA^'Directdr’^Stansfield 
Turner’s three most recent predecessors 
all seemed dubious about the “mole” 
thesis, although they did not discount 
the possibility of some penetration at 
the edges of the agency. ...... 
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The third KGB penetration target . . ^ . I 


’ Nevertheless, in- various forms the I 
speculation and circumstantial | 
evidence continue to mount. As noted i 
above, some of those who have left the 
CIA in recent years are convinced that 
its counterintelligence capabilities have | 
dwindled to the point that a KGB in- j 
filtrator must have had a hand in the 
process. As a logical point, moreover, it 
has been argued that since the British, 
West German and Canadian in- 
telligence services — among other 
Western ones — have been deeply and 
seriously penetrated in the past, it is 
naive to suggest that somehow'the CIA 
has been immune. 


Russian ‘Mole’ 
In the CIA? 


In addition to these arguments there 
are three more concrete pieces of 
evidence which have surfaced during 
the past year and a half. 

First of all, for a number of complex 
reasons it has recently seemed more 
likely that a KGB officer who defected 
to the West in late 1961 and did report 
that there was a “mole” operating in 
the CIA’s covert operations arm was 
telling the truth. 

Secondly, in early 1978 a 23-year-old 
CIA.junior clerk who sold the Soviets a 
copy of the operational manual for a 
crucial U.S. spy satellite covered up his 
crime so ineptly that suspicion mounted 
that he had either exposed himself or j 
had been exposed in order to protect a i 
•Soviet agent higher up in the agency. | 

Finally, in autumn 1978 a retired | 
CIA analyst who had contributed to the | 
manual which had been sold and who j 
■ was at the time working on highly sen- 
sitive agency projects as a consultant, | 
mysteriously disappeared from a boat | 
equipped with a highly sophisticated | 
radio set and was later found dead in ' 
Chesapeake Bay with weights tied 
around his middle and a bullet wound 
behind his ear. 

As all of these events unfolded, both 
former CIA Director Richard Helms 
and former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger were quoted as speculating 
that it would be unwise to reject the 
“mole” thesis out of hand, and for the 
present enough Wasliingtonians seem 
to share their disquiet that chances are 
good that it will not be. 


that bears special watching arc the news 
media, particularly tliose head- 
quartered in Washington. Ones again, 
of course, it requires little imagination 
to think of just how much imp-act a 
strategically placed agent of influence | 
could have in the world of broadcast j 
and print journalism, slanting some | 
news stories, suppressing others, and, if | 
he or she was powerful enough, in- • 
fluencing who rose where in the jour- j 
nalistic hierarchy. 

In fact, since it is generally conceded 
these days that the development of 
technology and the decline ot strong 
political parties have combined to give 
the news media more and more power 
to inform and influence the public, it 
might even be said that KGB pene- 
trations of the journalistic world could 
be more dangerous than those in either 
Congress or the CIA, But what cannot 
be disputed is that for a number of | 
special reasons the news media seem to j 
be the most vulnerable institution of the j 

three. ■: • ■ ■ '. - 

The first reason concerns the type of! 
cultivating, cajoling and sheer bravadoi 
broadcast and print journalists have to! 
engage in in order to permeate the cloak; 
of party-managed propaganda and find! 
out just what really is going on in closed | 
societies like the Soviet Union. j 

As a result, they may easily become I 
dependent on such “news sources” as’ 
Soviet diplomats and journalists who j 
may well be KGB agents skilled in j 
manipulating such professional - rela- j 
tionships to spread Soviet propaganda 
or even to extract information in return 
for “scoops” or “inside information” 
about current Soviet affairs. . . . 

The evidence that so many of the 
Soviet journalists in Washington are 
engaged in intelligence work provides 
an indication that the Soviets are fully 
aware of this. And the twisted, tragic | 
story of suburban Washington resident 
Sam Jaffe; a former ABC News 
Moscow correspondent who last 
August was accused by the FBI of being 
a KGB agent o^ influence, illustrates 
the personal dilemmas involved in vivid 
detail. 

Jaffe’s problems seem to have 
stemmed, basically, from the 
“unauthorized” social contacts he had 
with Russians during his Moscow years 
after he had already worked with the 
FBI in the United States and had 
already agreed to supply information 
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about the Russians he met to the CIA. 
Through a succession of events Jaffei 
was introduced to and saw more and ^ 
more of a Moscow news contact nick- ’ 
named “Slava,” a Soviet official who | 
openly admitted to Jaffe that he was j 
working for the KGB. 

“It was,” as Philip Hilts wrote in' a; 
long Washington Post analysis of the! 
“Jaffe affair” last fall, “a conven-j 
tional reporter-and-government source . 
relationship, except that the players 
were simultaneously wired up to op- 
posing intelligence agencies.” Even 
though Jaffe dutifully reported to the 
.jCIA during the course of his relation- 
ship with “Slava,” other evidence con- 
vinced U.S. intelligence officials that 
Jaffe had turned into a KGB agent of 
influence, and although Jaffe— who 
has vigorously denied the charge— has 
.a letter from the CIA clearing him of 
suspicion, the FBI apparently remains 
unconvinced. Citing “the possibility 
that [Jaffe] could be used by other 
foreign officials,” it refused last sum- 
mer to release rai files Jaffe had re- 
quested in order to resolve the matter 
and bolster his denials. 

Another reason why the news 
media are so susceptible to KGB 
penetration is because newspapers, . 
magazines and broadcast com- 
■ panies are so reluctant to institute 
security measures to examine the 
3 backgrounds of their employes, ; ■ 

While in light of America’s free press 
tradition this . is perfectly under- 
standable, it also means that deter- 
mined foreign intelligence operatives 
would, potratially have, a free hand in 
/their 'penetration efforts,'.. - 

Reed Irvine of the Washington-based 
media watchdog group Accuracy .in 
Media has pursued this matter and has 
wrung admissions from such figures as 
the president of CBS News and the 
chairman of the . board of the 
Washington Post that their organiza- 
tions have no specific protective 
measures to guard against KG3 
infiltration. v s . . .^:. 

At the Post's shareholders’ meeting 
in May 1978, in fact. Board Chairman 
Mrs. Katharine Graham, after .stating 
that prospective Post employes are 
questioned about their background, 
dismissed one of Irvine’s inquiries svith 
the comment; “I am also sure that the 
editors of this company’s newspaper 
arc not disloyal to their country.” Yet 
as anno>ing a.s Irvine’s query may have 
seemed to Mrs. Graham at the time, an 
unclassified 1978 CIA report prepared 
at the request of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence indicates that 
more than good faith is likely to be 
necessary in order to guard against 
’"’'’•'"’'ation of the U.S. news 
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The spccitic evidence mentioned ml 
the rppeVt was a United States visit in ; 
early* 1973 by what was ostensibly aj 
delegation of “parliamentarians” from ! 
the Supreme Soviet, the two-chamber , 
government body which elects the ; 
Soviet Union’s Council of Ministers, i 

i 

The report noted that the delegation, j 
which visited newspapers and radio sta- j 
tions in several American cities, just : 
happened to include the Communist i 
party officials who serve as the leading ! 
executors of the international arm of 
the Soviet propapnda apparatus, 
whose major operations are well known 
to be examined and approved by the 
Politburo itself. “It is apparent,” con- 
cluded the report about the 
“parliamentarians’” objectives, “that 
' one purpose of their mission was to 
determine major concerns of American 
opinion makers, as well as the sus- I 
ceptibiiity of American mass coin- j 
munications to Soviet media I 
operations.” ■ ’ • 

!■ ' ' . I 

What Can Ba Done I 

About Soviet Spying? | 

Overlooked by “progressives,” ob- 
scured by the intelligence double stand- 
ard, and beneritiog from the apparent 
indifference of large segments of, the 
American public, the pervasive Soviet 
espionage operation throughout 
Washington appears to be en- 
: countering few obstacles. , Just , what, 

" then;: can those citizens aware-' of the 
problem and anxious to reverse this 
trend do? 

First of all, they might write to the 
editors of influential publications ask- 
ing that the same investigative zeal that j 
was in recent years used to uncover and I 
publicize the past abuses of the CIA ! 
and FBI be applied to exposing the | 
assaults of the Soviet and Soviet-bloc i 
intelligence apparatus both in j 
Washington and throughout thej 
country. . . . . 

; Spedficaiiy, they might suggest that 
. some of the topics raised only briefly in 
this article — the eavesdropping con- 
troversy, the mechanics behind the 
decision to award the Soviets the 
Mount Alto embassy site, the issue of 
.congressional staff penetration, and 
^the problem of KGB manipulation of 
the U.S. news media — be subjected to 
, more detailed analysis.-: ; .. . , ; ..^,r 


Attention might then be focused on j 
those governmental and non- j 
governmental bodies which deal with-l 
intelligence matters on a day-to-day: 
basis. It would seem sensible that in the i 
future, proposals to strengthen the CIA j 
or the FBI’s counterintelligence capaci- 
ty should be preceded by full examina- 
tion of the Soviet intelligence efforts 
the proposed reforms are designed to 
counter. To this end both the Senate 
and House intelligence committees 
should be urged to devote as much at- 
tention to Soviet intelligence opera- 
tions — particularly in the United 
States— as they do to U.S. intelligence 
operations abroad. .• 

The same goes, for the non- 
governmental bodies that concern 
themselves \yith intelligence is- 
sues-=:especiaUy • those that persist inj 
employing the intelligence double! 
standard. The editors of CounUrspy 
and the Covert . Action Information 
Bulletin, for example, might be deluged 
with letters asking them why they ig- 
nore the misdeeds of Soviet and Soviet- 
bloc intelligence agents. Nor should let- 
ters and inquiries stop there. ‘ : 

Even as these words were being" writ- | 
ten, a coalition of 36 groups in j 
Washington calling itself the i 
“Campai^ for Political Rights”' an- ! 
nouheed a drive to oppose recent con- | 
gressionai proposals that would 
strengthen the CIA’s capacity to con- 
duct covert action operations abroad 
and would restrict the number of non- 
professional intelligence personpei who 
havei'access to ' sensitive /'CIA 
information. ^ ;; y'l: ■" 

The various groups which comprise 
this coalition — the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the Americans for 
Democratic Action, the National 
Lawyers’ Guild, and the Women’s 
Strike for Peace — should be pressed to j 
clarify a few matters as they mount | 
their campaign: namely, why have they ' 
hitherto said nothing about Soviet in- 
telligence activities inside the United 
States? Do they not consider the KGB’s 
assault on : U.S. internal telephone 
privacy a threat to American civil libetr 
ties? If not, why not? Do they really j 
feel that the danger that would result | 
from strengthening the CIA in the ways | 
proposed compares with the danger | 
presented both at home and abroad by | 
the KGB? If not, why not? ; : ■! 

Moreover, all the current presiden- j 
tial candidates should be urged to ex- i 
press their ' opinions* on the Soviet in- ! 
telligence threat and how it affects their i 
view of U.S.-Soviet relations." ; \ 1 


On the Democratic side of the aisle, ! 
such an effort seem.? " especially 
necessary. For although part of Presi- 
dent Carter’s “hard-line” response to 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has 
included a call to strengthen the U.S. 
intelligence community, his .earlier 
refusal to adopt Sen! Moyhihan’s firm 
approach during the eavesdropping 
controversy and his appointment to 
many high-level foreign affairs posts of 
those drawn from the same circles 
where “progressive” double standards 
are rife can only raise questions about 
his willingness to firmly resist the ex- 
pansion of Soviet espionage. : i- 

Sen. Edward Kennedy (D.-Mass.), 
meanwhile, for all his indignation 
about the crimes supposedly committed 
by the intelligence service of the former 
shah of Iran, has yet to make any simi- 
lar public denunciation of Soviet or 
Soviet-bloc Intelligence activities. 

As for the Republican presidential 
candidates, matters seem less dismal 
only because none of them — even the 
former CIA director in their 
midst — has yet publicly addressed the 
issue. 

Finally, those who would like to see a" 
more even-handed public approach 
toward intelligence issues could 
familiarize themselves with the objec- 
tions they are apt to encounter in their 
efforts and how best to rebut them. 
Foremost among these objections is the 
favorite if dated “progressive” argu- 
ment that those who would like to see a 
, firmer attitude toward Communist es- 
pionage and subversion are urging a 
return to the era of “McCarthyism.” 
On this score, the most effective rebut- 
tal is to put matters in historical 
perspective. 

Aware of 1940s 
Iniailigance Peneiraiion 

For the record is by now clear that 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy began his 
crusade against Communist penetra- 
tion m the U.S. government in the early 
1950s only after the many other govern- 
ment officials who had impressive 
evidence about such penetration had 
defaulted their responsibilities by refus- 
: mg to take action. 
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FOOTNOTES 


As Michael Lcdeen, editor of the j 
JVashinglon Review of Strategic and | 
international Studies, pointed out in a 
197S review of some recent books deal- i 
ing with espionage, both FBI counter- 
intelligence and other high executive j 
branch officials were aware of such i 
penetration throughout the 1940s but ! 
were afraid to “go public,” in part j 
because they nursed the hope that ! 
silence might help preserve America’s ; 
wartime friendship with the Soviet 
Union. Had they taken a more realistic 
view of matters, “McCarthyism” prob- 
ably never would have emerged at all. 

However, another criticism which 
might be raised to the suggestions men- 
tioned above— -that they amount to put- 
ting the cart before the horse— may 
make more sense. For whatever specific 
measures might eventually emerge as a 
way of dealing more firmly with the 
Soviet and Soviet-bloc intelligence 
threat will ultimately have to flow from 
one thing: an informed and aroused 
citizenry. Consequently, the best sug- 
, gestion of all may simply be for 
everyone who talks, reads, or writes 
about intelligence matters to see to it 
that the difference between the Soviet 
Union’s totalitarian police state and 
. America’s constitutional democracy is 
no longer obscured by a failure to con- 
sider the activities of the KGB alongside 
those of the various American in- 
telligence agencies. For even the most 
elementary investigation reveals that 
regardless of any abuses they may have 
committed in the past, the CIA and FBI 
are not now and never have been 
American versions of the KGB. And no 
intelligence 'double standard that is 
used to imply the contrary should go I 
by unchallenged. -Hi 


Mr. Lops,. 27, is a University Fellow in the j 
Government Deportment of Georgetown Univer- ’ 
sity. A former Human Events summer intern, he ‘ 
has also worked in the White House and at the 
American Enterprise Institute, and he holds 
decrees from Princeton University and Columbia 
University. His articles have appeared in 
numerous magazines. This articie was under- 
written by a grant from the Fund for Objective 
News Reporting, * i 

* * * * 

t Although one leading Washington in- ' 
telligcnce expert has told this writer that it is com- 
mon knowledge that the KGB— unlike the 
CIA — will kill its own agents if it deems it 
necessary. 

★ ★ * * 

• The six-volume Final Report issued in April ! 
1976 by the Senate Select. Committee on In- i 
teIHgence chaired by Sen. Frank Church i 
(D.-Idaho) — hereafter referred to as the Church ; 
Committee Report— set the number of national 
level KGB personnel (including .support slafO at 
410,000, not including informers or the separate 
KGB structures of each of the Soviet Union’s 16 
republics and five autonomous regions. 

The CIA estimate of the number of personnel 
in the KGB’s First Chief Directorate— the direc- 
torate charged with clandestine activity 
abroad — was 10,000. These figures compare with 
1 9,000 total FBI personnel (7,700 of them agents, i 
an unpublicized percentage of them engaged in I 
countcrinteilfgence work, i.e.* the frustration of 
hostile intelligence activities inside the United 
States), and according to unnamed Carter Ad- 
ministration officials quoted in the New York 
Times of Nov. 13, 1977, 4,000 of the CIA’s ap- i 
proximatcly 16,000 employes in the Directorate 
of Operations, which handles clandestine in- 
.clligcncc collection and covert actions abroad. 

* * * ★ 

• Just to illustrate how Tar apart the Soviet ! 
Union and the United States are on the criterion ' 
of “political prisoners.” it is worth noting that in • 
its 1979 Annual Report Amnesty, which has itself j 
been accused in recent years of having a | 

* ‘progressive” bias, cited the following c.xamples i 
of American “political prisoners”; an American | 
Indian in South Dakota sentenced to life im- i 
prisonment but awaiting a motion for a new trial; j 
an unspecified number of Me.xican-.Ainericans 
and illegal Mexican immigrants who have been 1 
“alleged” to be “victims of systematic ill- 
treatment”; an American prisoner calling himself 
the “President of the Republic of New Africa,” ' 
serving a 12-year sentence for conspiracy to 
murder a federal law officer; the “nearly 5^X1” 
prisoners in American jails who have received 
death sentences; and the “Charlotte Three” and 
the “Wilmington Ten.” ail convicted of criminal 
offenses related to arson, but nine of whom had 
been released on parole when Amacsiy’s report 
was released, and all of whom, in the case of the ! 
Wilmington Ten, had had a U.S. Justice Depart- i 
ment amicus curiae brief filed on their behalf. ! 

* ★ * * 


/Z. 


• According to an agreement which went into ! 
effect in December 1978, the latter, along with . 
members of their families, now enjoy the type of !. 
diplomatic immunity from criminal prosecution j 
restricted in the case of other nations to diplomats ! 
only. ^ • : 
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lU MAY 1980 


They also serve 


Remember when the chamber of 
■commerce was attempting 3 -few years ago 
to build an information booth somewhere 
along Interstate 64? It never materialized, 
but that’s not to say tourists who reach town 
aren’t getting directions from 1-64. 

The other day, a Williamsburg man’s 
car broke down on ,1-64 near the Route 132 
exit. Someone stopped and picked up his 
family to take them into town, while he 
walked to the Camp.Peary entrance to phone 
for a tow truck. The guard at the entrance 
booth was very cordial and cooperative; 
While the distressed motorist waited around 
for an hour for the tow truck to arrive, three 
tourist families drove up to the Camp Peary 
gate. The same guard gave them detailed 
instructions on how to reach various nearby 
destinations. 


■ TThe local motorist told us that it’s ap- ■ 
parent that confused motorists flock to the ’ 
Peary gate when they get off 1-64 because 
it’s the only sign of life to be found. As a 
result, the gate has become a de facto tourist 
info booth, and the guards there are per- 
forming a valuable service to the com- 
munity. : ; I 


It’s no fluke, either. The guards 
reportedly have been helping tourists for a 
long time, albeit quietly. It shows an ex- 
traordinary conU*ast of missions at Camp 
Peary, where only last month the 90-man 
American commando unit trained for its 
assault attempt on the U.S. Embassy in 
Iran. As the poet Milton put it so well, “They 
also serve who only stand and wait.” 
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Lgrdgetheirs cai^aiga siicdepd^iii o|fening!(Qp intelligence files 


^tyear ilction ov&MK 
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•MIS, ii* ipc.i^^j^vuukc, UJ ICCU'IU* lUA : XJtD. 1 IfJieS \ 

years after.- its foundation,, in . discovered, subseouentlv rthat 5 

1911" ’ rvc«.,.j / a:!., _■ * r.. 4 'c-- ...1- * T ^ J • 

•194S 


1911;; .‘potbigh.; Office ^ files " for the rcasoiv for thelr^Io^urb was i 

■ .. A. e TP fAvpnrp-c ’’ XT Ti?"' f tlV 



d 


I i. ^ be" .undertaken- by th"e‘ Security I 

. ,In:’thf„pasf aU.:goyacniTients and Policy. Methods' Cb.-hniittee i 
have sustaineid th?. fictiyii , that pf , the ..Cabinet. ; In ,a .-wriiten I 
MIS came into." existence ' only . *>«*'-•«- •♦a t t >. . i fxXim, 

with' the - 'Outbreak ’ of ’ the'- last 
virar .in Sepcenfb^‘1 
bri^ V life ’dn the- 
Wai:) arid’ Chded \v‘ 


tion inf 'August 1945. 

- , - ^yMnerely “ certain’ 'organizations ” . It has j 

aiiuded to MI6^ Oir their; 'distri- taken’ the onsiiing 14 months tq I 


, . . . - . r .A ; Ir. MIS' and' rererrea instead to 

papers, ••. even '/ if" th^ 3 ’^ merely “ L - * 


bu ti on ^ ’ Lis t; * . were | ' exe m pt ed 
from*' the*^' 3(>-year ’• rule • pre- 
scribed • by- the: 'Public Kccords 
Act/’ 19&7, ,!-and <had ' 75 , or 
lOO-year' closures- placed ' upon 

.ihein,;- • ‘ • . • - 

The: change of -heart 


“ weed * the :* * ^‘ intelligence^ 
feiiited ' ' ■“ ■ ■ 


Sic ; Depok Ezra intelligence 
wqrk-tiu ; occupied. Gkiiian3':; > 


uitiuially knui\u, prior to trails- ; cuusc its coveriiii* note nieii’ 
fer to' the public Record’ Office; i 

The' cxtaiir of the secrecy! .'iAiiofhvT' l‘/46" F 9 reij:n Office 
. . imposed by the old reguiatinns fils ,'On th'e! ."renatnatioh ! of 

VM -J®!; n be gauged. frem a.l94G ! Co/mmragpiVtsl from' 

Whitehall .-.ya? precipitated b.y 1-orcigiV |,OftiesHiIs on l.-ploa- i RwViblie '.”vas' :s^^^^^^^^ 

LrhXMFp"frrnndo*l^Nn^^^ ' Policyt; 'A 'siimShary' oV j similar eIoV«s-e., as'/^; distrlbu. 

^Berhell, M£-: for London .Nouh-.j a newspaper; article injT/ie iYcny \ tion. i.listj "iiicludod ;,.i\vo ‘ MI5 

b;i ! dovelopmbbts I cfficei:^,*"a Mr R; T.- Reed ■ and 
.history. of the last, years, ot the ; m germ wai'fare* t\as’ to'-'be j a ‘Captain 'Liddeir "' 


ill eru, 

On'^' of ‘ the "tniore intriguing 
revelationSjin the newly opened 
papers -is that ' Sir Derek Ezra', 
chairman of the National Coal 
Board, was a military'' intelli- 
gence officer in Germany^ after 
the last war. Sir Dqrek’s 'entry 
! in Who's Who refers sihiply to 
“ Anny 1S3S-47 ’ - • 

' But document C 3504 in file 
FO 371/55798,.. discloses that 
Lc-ColoneT D. -J. Ezra in 1946, 

I was secretary «. of the-^' British 
! intelligence Objectives Staff 
I responsible for acquiring tech- 
1 nical intelligence in the' Rus- 
I sian Zone of occupied Genuaiiy. 
j The work of '-the . orgahizatioa 
1 involved acquiring information 
I on coal, industry, chemical war-. 

I fare,' radar- 'and • sabota.ge 'and ’ 
; roportiag ,to - the Berlin sub- ' 
I 96 mmitree'of the JIC. 

I ’ ‘The ! Government 'has no in- 
i «;cntion of. releasing ; the inier- ’ 
I rrai-'files of MI5, MI5 and the 
Go V er n ni e n c Co m m u i: i ca cio n s 
Headquarters. Details of active 
i espionagev, operaiicriis ' abroad, 
count er- e.spioiiagc work ac • 
home' and tiie individuals ) 
1 involved, ill them, are destined; 
; to remain secret indefinitely, • 
j stored in rhe registries of the 
i Cabinet Office, Foreign Office. : 
Mi 6 and MIS.;: ’.* *■ .•. f 
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RICHMOND TIMES -DISPATCH (VA) 
8 May ,?1980 




A‘7nes-£)Mpate/t Stete S/(vSr- ^some accounts, he and [raid)- 
President Carter, reportedly {•Jf^®l^comiTiander[CoLJ Charlie*; 

^ held a^tiparfufem^ting;^ 

r memb^ol.theiraji 'fv^ 

^ A;i WW spokesmanc 

, the CXA.s secret; base yesterday that ^the presi--; 

;' Carteirreporti^lytraveietftOA" ca^ol^cbnfirm or deny 
g thebase^by unniark^ car and 


helicopter,, accord I ng to An aide to a Virginia member 
Newsweek magazine in its of Congress said yesterday that 
current issue,. and spoke with "themeetinghasneverbeendis- 
< held by 

' House and Senate groups in- 
vestigating the aborted raid to 
free the American: hostages. 


The aide said, however, that 
there is “a basic understanding 


around 'Congress"’' that the 
president did go to Camp Peary 
on theSunday following the mis- 
sion’s failure to meet with 
leaders of the commando force. 


Ironically, the aide con- 
tinued, the President probably 
flew in a helicopter not unlike 
the ones used' in the^ unsuc- 
cessful raidt ' ^ ' 


: — ' The aidej who is /am i 1 i ar wi th’-^ 
military affairs* information;- 
said that Camp Peary probably 
was used forthemock-up of the 
-U.S. Embassy in Tehran and to 
train commandos to get into the 
buildings and the embassy com- 
pound. ; ' 


Butno such activity at Camp 
Peary has been discussed at the 
congressional hearings, hesaid. 

The aide surmised, however,^. ' 
that thebasehas been and is stilt .. 
is being used because it is close. ! 
to Washington*^ . , ^ ; 

The visit to Camp Peaiy was ^ 
reported by Newsweek yester-^^ 
day- The New York Daily News^ 
had reported thatadupiicatepf| 
the U.S. Embassy ihTehran had! ^ 
been created at Camp Peary;i 
and that almost 30practicemis- 
sions were staged there by the 1 
commando group. - . 7^ 
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'ARTICLE APPEARED 
ON PAG R />a 


I^ITNEAPOLIS STAR 
7 MAY 1980 



^ MiiiiMapoU»Star.»M.Writar 

When SovietJSGB-agientsfly ini& 
the Twin Citiesi^ theyf rent, cars 
from Hertz. an<|^,know&: exactly . 
where they? are ;gotegj, and;- what 
they want to d<^vsa^ an agent, for 
the : Federal Bnreau- of- -Investlga^ 

: The KGB agents ire well-train^ 
and slick, he . says;' a big changd 
from the old stereotype of. baldingi 
overweight:; Rusjdans^ dresse<i-Hn 
rumpled. Ill-fitting suits^. j^/? ; ■«% 
“They are very adept' at cleaning 
themselves”': ths FBF igent said* 
referring to the ability of spies.. to' 
lose- counter-agentSc who -are folT 
lowing them... “Butiwe have the, 
best counter-intelligence agents; in 
the world.”.' . ' 

Although the: Twin Cities area is 
isolated from the big spy centers 
on the East and West coasts* it has 
managed to attract a resident comA 
munity of foreign agents'and regui 
lar visits, by agents .based elser 
where, the FBI saya 'The presumed 
number of foreigirragents: here :is 

i Several years- ago* a Soviet spy 
was evl«w front? thei.Tw^ 
in an' tocident^fyrhdse. details are? 
classified. Othia Soviet agents are- 
allowed to remaih becanso the: FBIi 
believes It has:^ncutraHzed: anjg 
’ threat. they might' ixmo. ~ 

•Minn 

defense- contracting 
technology and/6he: of the largest? 

grain-trading,; Centers iinS th 
■'World— has - plenty 'Of ■’ lnformatloh| 
the Soviets would like to have, ih« 
..eluding that in* this news articleid 
: according to theFBI^;,/*,;;. 

■ . . \ -i .:- ' ■ . 

;'Specia]|a^<ei^code.',?|:,;|^ 

i How*' ser&usly dd^ the. PBi - and]!: 

; the local def ense- industry takel^:^ 
'foreign espionagb threat? 

. ^ \Very, vef 3 ^eribusl]^'-''';:/'i^i:‘.^|ii^ 

. Take, for example, the use otse-- 
vcure telephones some local con-- 
Tracts., 


Classified defense information is 
never transmitted by ordinary tele- 
phone because the Soviets arecon- 
stantiy monitoring- long-distance 
- microwave transmissions; in;; the 
teleplionesysteittr»»';Vi*^|^f :i5:: 
■:% They intercept., millions^ of ' tele-'; 
Jphone conversations automatically: 
aSnd feed tbenr Into coinputeri^that 
: scaa for key {'names,, piacesr and ; 
phrases* and then kick out. the im^ 
portant calls fbrintelUgence agents 
: to analyzei::;?Hg^C 

. ' To prevent; possible leaks of de- 
fense secrets^Vseveral local defense 



tf la ad(iltion to non-offlcial So^et 
{hatlonalsr— about 60 percent of- 
Twhom are presumed to be intelU- ; 
I gence gatherers-^there areVagents./ 

, In, the United States- working, for : 

' ■East Germany, Czechoslovakia and: 

: Poland, among other communist 
/countries that FBI agents consider. 

. “enemies of ^democratic; capital- 
■...Ism,” ■■: ■ 

• - And thatido^’t inciude^gents 
working for foreign terrorist or-; 
ganizationsf such as the Irish Re-~. 
pubUcair Army; the. Palestine LIIk: 
eratlon Organization; or the Italian 
contractors — :their Identities are I; Red Brigades^ -ft.* " 

secret — have secure telephottes,; ||;:: “It is a very real threat, ”{iay* 
which use devices to transmit, .inr Washington D.C.-based FBI agent 
formation in code. ' ^Otis- Cox. “In: private industry,::!! 

•The special: agent in charge of ; someth^ there’s a 

; /the local FBI office has such a tele-, security breach, you often don't, i 
phone on a stand next to his desk, i hear about it berause the company 
'^ for examplny ~ ftyl doesn’t publicly announ^ 

/^/But* having:;n secure telephbne/u / x^ 
doesn’t mean that a contractor can ft-fter' maker reported to the. FBI that- 

dMeiue 3,cr«*t^iHiin,ase^.. ^ 

?f -^8“^ Of unclassified 

^ ,* ^®y.inf«lll8ence agency js^ r^J t^oftware--^^ used in programming 

^ Citibank, Gulf "Oil 
Corp. and Other major companies* 
the work Of IntelUgence 

enormous am of theDepa^ent;. -^agents is not Illegal Agents-'make 
^of^Etefenseg^ iSftC^^^th,i| .. of pubUshed^rade jo«^ 

;monitorin^orld^d^ foreign^ njj3.,They attendtrade show/«d 

Isecurity: for^claraifledpomestif f 






‘‘Wa-;;hav^jy?atched: these.- giiys 
conventions with ami 
arm loadsi/bf/tech'- 

v««,T,ia*. - »„A Ifnical data on the most;rec8nt U.S. 

. .elec- x technological hardware;” bemoans 

machinery m the wo^ ac- : | a local FBI agent “And they load it 

- w 1fl°f I “R trunk of their car and 
: .ny* is so sscrct. tiist it^ do^Q t 6V6ii • QgnH jp haejr to Moscow ” -• " vt -*^.* 5 *' 

toe Central InteUlgence^gen^.,^. ;.! ets mid Chinesehas made the job off 
Not iust Sliviet*? ^ ^ ■ indust rial security hard er;^ becausef 

i; u ? ■ ^ * -? ^Ttrade pix>.motion Commu- 

Too FBI believes that most of the j nists exactly the type of cootacts- 
rf»28&< Soviet ' diplomats and bffi-?^^ American executive that are 
ciais^in the Unit^ States are bper- -/the textbook b^lcs of the spy busi- 

ating; as : intelligences agents.. And Jness. -; x ^ 


that barely touches the* surface of 
th& foreign espionage: ne^ork, 


i: This is the s<M:alled - -.‘insidious 
-encroachment*^; theory 

'G0?r!’TTTTTF.T> 
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counter intelligencfr. as explained^ 
by Cape R^. MauldeOt bead of the ■ 
Industrial Security Directorate of 


him or her to furnish specific* in* : 
formation,” the newsletter reads. 

-v. The spy game is largely one- of 
gaining people’s confidence.. Fhr 
this reason, some newspaper re>. 


the Defense Department in Wash^ -ii- porters eventually move on to the 
ington. V .i^i'IntelUgence business, taking- with 

This almost trite-siding the~ -"them skillsboned in yearsof inter- 
ory has proved a valid explanation r^^ewing people, the FBI says-.^^v 
of many security leaks, in whiclr 
foreign agents establlshed.social or>^ 
professional relationships.' withr;;^ 

American executives and then sub^^^ 
tly pressured the^ exeentives into-'^ 


r rTo defend against spying, secuit- 
programs are run by the Indus- 
trie Security Directorate at 11,350. 


clearance. An . orange badge indi- 
cates a lower one. Colorless badges 
are worn by those with little or no 
.clearance. ^ ; -V 

; At the headquarters of the Hon- 
: : eywell Avionics Division, a major 
. defense contractor, a giant plaque, 
-.on a tripod in the lobby reads: 
r - “Honeywell Avionics Division Is 
■ Secure: No Violations 1979.” 
r < Inside the Roseville plant,, locked 
^shades block windows in rooms. 
- containing the most secret: work. 
Doors have electronic locks. Secret 


performing favocfcjUttimateiy, the^^'t'^defense. facilities in the .United/- have to be P|uhed to get into 
innocent favors- became~a basis foc-SVStateSi; including a total of SO.sites • 

blackmail. w? -“j 

Honeywell reo^xed.thia in its-^North ; Dakota. The .programa’in*;i''y'®*i Ju^eajrom the hirmg- 

recent newsletter to employees^ ti^/clude'protection‘of classified docu4 ( of.,Col._ Jack ^ett as hMd of? m-^ 
tled“Security Shoptolk.”^. ‘ faett^sites and explosiv^/f AUStrial secunty.^WTiett is the fpr^ 
' “It is toe: common practice olil^Bsed in manufacturing.,: of the In-; 

hostile, intelligence services tc^i^^The' local directorate bfficeihi'f^4ustri«Secim^,Di^torate.;.j r- 

maintain dossiers da U.S. persott'^fwdi security • specialists; ,' that's '.a*?; Ordn^ce Djvi-^ , 

nel whose jobs afford them access^^dbwn from four. in the early:I9703i^:f}?“,f‘ which makes'f 
to vital Information in any area of*f!despite?8 workload, that- has-in- ' 
special interest,’* toe hewstettar«-:}~crea3ed by 20 percent; according to 
warns. . ■'^*rrBruce::;Harrimai^ 

“Recruitment and mcploitation lit*?' charge4S.V : ' 

then carried out by agents who;^’.: Each -defense contractor in 
usually occupy some tj^'of : offl-Ji/Twln Cities has a security program- 
cial or quasi-official position in^T; Involving a rigid system oKsafe- 
their country’s consulate dr emba^-i/ '^guards intended to minimize. unau^ 

sy, in trade delegations, , state-a/frthorized information leaks: W rX ^ 
ownedbusmess-finns,;etc.^^^^^-^: 

“An often used approach is toSSwears a badge* with his- or her ^ Similar precautions are taken at I 
develop a social relationship with a l^name and photograph on it. An in- . /Sperry Univac’s defense headquar- • 
target^ American;.. ...Once thidtpjdividuars level of security.:. clear-n ? io E®gan. Foreigners, even vis- 
social closeness- is'- achieved; th^^ance is represented by thexdlor of/- representing the 

begin to work on the individual: to H /toe: badge. At one plant,;:ia:-green closest U.S. allies, are npt allowed 
;onvince or even ultimately force- * badge indicates- a high security- v^° certain sections of:the. plant 

' : where plant officials recently took 

a Star reporter. ■ ' • ' 

AIL this effort is aimed> at*, pre- 
venting toe kind of breaches-toat 
can occur; Last year, for example, 
two former executives for n Indus- 
tries, based in rSunnydale; Calif., 
pleaded guilty to toe illegal sale to 
East Geraanyipt-semiconductor. 
manufacturing: equipment -worth: 

: ■ ■- $300,00(fc;iiy':|a.X2-^^ 


missile launchers and gun mounts^ 
for toe- Navy, visitors are queried^ 
by armed guards i mmediateiyn pomr 
rarrivihigat the pImit.T^U=p5:: 

; U.S. citizens are allowed to.walk 
; the- 50 yards or so: between: toe 
I i guard-shack and the factory bead- 
j lquarters. Foreigners must; be ac-' 
l‘Companied by a guard, plant--offi- 

I- aaS^ ? ' 
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DULUTH NEWS TRIBUNE (MINN. ) 
1 May 1980 


A senes would be1 


Television’s traditional, love*afiair with 
government agencies and political power 
brokers soon may reach new heights of • 
absurdity: ^.weekly program celebrating the 
swell exploiteof the Central Intelligence 
Agency;.: 

A. right-wing ’t‘exas millionaire and a^ 
for mer CIA agent are the masterminds of the 
project, which has bt^n in the planning stage 
for more than two yearsi * 

The CIA says it sounds llReS dandy idea. 
“We’re listening to themvl'a CIA ; . 

spokesperson said.' “Their approach sounds , - 
very positive;’''^^; ■ ' . ' ■ 

In many ways the show would be similar : r 
to “The FBI.” the phony ABCseries that .:;Jr 
glorified the late FBI director Jw Edgar. ; 
Hoover’s boys and eventually became the NOi 
1 weapon in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation’s massive propaganda arsenal. 

“That ‘FBI’ series Was very successful, and 
I think the time is right for a darned 
interesting series on the CIA,” declared 
Gordon McLendon, a Dallas broadcaster who 
has enough money to finance the program 
single-handedly. 

McLendon admits that heand his partner,- 
ex-CIA man David Phillips,, would give the 
CIA wide behind-the>-scenesauthority on the 
program in exchange for the agency’s 
cooperation and the use of its official seal.. 

It sounds dangerously close to the deal 
producer Quinn Martin struck for “The FBI,” 
which ran on Sunday nights for nine years 
through 1974.: - . 

Martin allowed FBI officials to screen ail., 
scripts, dictatechanges, and veto story ideas: 
In additiom'Jidhired-onIv;actora ad d writers 

who were “politically’ acceptable” to the FBI'. 
Indeed, EfrentZlmbalist Jr... the star of the i 
show, was Hoover’s personal choice. " ' 
Throughout its run on ABC. ‘.‘The FBI” fed' 
us hoked-up Ules of murder, bank, robbery, 
kidnapping, drugs, organized crime, and . 
Communist espionage. Those were the old, . ' 
reliable cops-and-robbers stories that.Hoover ; 
& Co. preferred^ ^ 

Meanwhile, the FBI rejected scripts dealing 
with civil rights, wiretapping, antiwar . i 

protests, draft resisters, police brutality,- : 

antitrust violations, and anything else , 
remotely connected with controversial social 
or political issues. ^ ^ 



.—. .With producer Martin as a willing dupe,. . .j 
;; _the FBI distorted the nature of the agency and! 
.f^censdred stories in which the FBI appeared to j 

anything less than a well-oiled machine 
"incapable of malfunction: sf;- >|j! 

transparently clear that McLendoh’s-- 
I'iprdpbsedCIAVeries is headed in that samexj^ 
^^J5red*white-ahd-blue direction, 

“ I^CiiThey want to|iO'Something like the FBrjf.-; 
JiLsfoiy , ’’.ihe.ClA rOTresentative explained,; ^ 
:^(But it’s not that^sy; We aren’t in^the cops-^ 
i: and-robberabusiness3Ve don’tknow if we 

^ can C(x>perate with them at all. Anotherthing 
I; we are very concerned about is that we don’tr 
’ want people with whom we work, 

* particularly foreign. services and agencies, to 
' think that they are going, to appear in a TV 
/.series.'’ . v‘.. 

It’s not hard to read between those lines. 
The CIA wants to control the program, 
supposedly for reasons of national security, 
and to insure that the CIA looks like a 
^ wonderfulorganization fighting a never- 
ending battle for truth, justice, and the 
American way.,’ 

In other words,!d6n’t look for any trae-Ure 
tales of how the CIA has assassinated foreign 
leaders, propped up so-called “friendly”; 
dictators, spied on law-abiding citizens in thi. 

, country, or tried unsuccessfully to murder i.. 
Cuban premier Fidel Castro. 

The situation is nothing short of 
infuriating. Federal agencies are overflowing 
with factual cases that could provide us with 
' seintillating drama every night of the week. 
But the networks are.ffightened to death of ; 
Otficral Washington and therefore gladly ; 
surrender control over any program . 
^.depicting, a-federal agency.- 

That’s why we get such dishonest, 
melodrarnattditwaddle “The FBI; 

“O’Hara, U.S. Treasuiyv* “Treasury Men in ^ 
Action,” and “Project UFO” (based on Air 
■ Force files), ^ ■. ^ 

; ;:r5 A^orthe ClA ^ries; no major network ‘ 

‘ has expressed much interest yet. But even if 
CBS, ABC, and NBC take a pass, McLendon, 

V with his millions, can afford to produce the ^ 
^ ;show himseifand s^l itas a syndicated 
package on a city-by-cit^basis. ! 
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Bat we.stiU reacflin dlsappracving shock to- ;;i€w*’'ahtf iiil fecommunist%iSleh 


o 


_ , , « news^,o(, i«ur, covert e«ortsvi-TOe4iewr--York 

cal^covert actioo. & reprehensible a?KtStfbrr|tLTlih«^pubU^^ tlw story ot hbw the Carter- 
given^tbe widestpubUdWasa^meanatot^lSkif tadnUnistration, afte ■ prolong^ishillyshally- 
couragingiit Ar,tbe same dm^ we' make an j ir Force geterai to Teb- 

etfwt to. consider the massive Soviet use^^p’ran las^jf^. to “de elop contingency plans"- 
clandestine techniques, even, when theic stK+^^Joh Joyrno^aicoun srcoup in the- event that 
cesses result ia-our-be^caught in sudifani'^^revblutlonaryiforcesi appear^ to bSfeppUng 
Impasse as the Iran.ho3tage situationJ'(In«thgt>A themodM-ate Shahpn tp RaifK Har tTr- . .. 

last.flve years, Am^caa mediae coverage ot jA x The/^neral repored that a mU^ 

t&^ gA ahead otcov«age of tfae;gGB^HMgfafc-yet;su<xeed^ bud evert: as he spoke ping_theTpeopfe they ive^im'are^ 

^ ^.^5^ f / V 5 T*/5'.sade.:rSAVAK’»T excesses had been mainly: 

ftepar|meafeannounced..tliat/: at the Miija’o^din Khalq,. which these 

i3 3^ otm fond delusi^ shah-v^-a^^commentronsthe st^y "would not be con- :^;;five-now> control and which is preparing the^ 

blood^tamed ogre mamtained in power;topv^ii>;^structive in-?^ of tte present negotiations way for a leftist takeover-when Khomeini 
quarter -century , by. the inachination»::ot the«j;, -totgefe- the hostages ileaM’ J^ l^r surely this . succumbs to his leukemia ‘ 

CIA and finally overthrown by a spontaneous^^ yearns understatement 


->v.Party),^^who, Uke^^omeim^- son^ Hadjis d 
gikdxisite' of - Lumumba Univei^tyw 

'‘ 'Massqud; Rezal (the oniy v 

w were trained in the Soviet bloc, - 

< vand with MehdC, Abrishaxnanchi :. revitalized : 
: the leftist Mujabeddin Khalq under Soviet*^ 
-:t jdre^iiion to brmgdownt 

These flve gave thefKhalq a fanatic IslaSi^' 
ic facade, pleasing^the mtdlahs and conyim:- 


\ 


popular uprising in which the righteous todig* same time, 

na tion of an . exploited people suddenly^ #; are upset thafcCarter 
explodetkf, t ^ Tt^^ii-cta over^ thi 

i‘ At thta point tae scenario gets COT 

the4shair is replaced -by^ a crazy^wtMicomfc^t^;^^;^ M( 

mancto mass sappoti^there. is some »rt^ tor a numbOTj^thin|,_ _ 

government tfaat doCT't have ita act togeth^TiTOf:^;a^ has^fet to be acciis^'of. the' majp^^ 
er, and ht the background ie ait allegedly : international adme it dd commitV' playing a i 

powerful Revolutionary- Council,, which nos^iMfUtajor role in overthrow ofitheshah^ the^ 
one writes about for-ihe ample reason rhat^^seizure‘and de&ntion of our hostages and tiie^ 
no one knows anything:H^^^> i:l: r^^cnureni^nres^h Iran^whtoh mevitably vidU t 
In'* the' meantune, we are uiuierstandab^^' : result in the; replacement of thefailing Ayatbl- .'*' 


imdenti£ied^**quarters** i 
* 1 generating propagan- . 
Soviets^ : which ; he .un- ■ 

COW; is , being blamed.^ 
^it probably,isiv't guilty^ 


.obsessed with the problem of getting the ffliomeinl with a hardcore left- 

tagee out, ‘ Whose. detention a^ anroutra^-r^wiat state ^ r 
; unparalleled in diptomatkt history ; Theritua-^ TherreaEp^^i^ in Iran ia^hei^ bf a 
Uion‘: 3 tynues the coUectiTO eltorta:^^ fi^ foung: Sovie^t^airied radicals 

sponsible mternationaiiOTxnmunity, and.; our^*^^ yie shadowy Revolutionary ^ 


That is the scene Jh Irair/wfalle we follow 
not the Chubin report on So viet-Iranian ro^ 
dons released by the International Institute 
for Strategic ^Studtos in London (Who? 
What?i' but first the; engrossing travels of a 
Marine corporal’s mom and Dick: Gregory's 
bunged strike^ and'then the chilling arAd’spec- . 
;tacular failure of our rescue strike. 

'f- Events in our captured embassy are not 
"determined by Khomeini. in Qom, nor by 
^Bani-Sadr or Ghotbzadeh^in Tehran. Nothing : 
moves without the say-so of five Soviet-ori- ^ 
ented figures- whom? not^one American- in ten: ' 


. , thousand could identify/ 

But 'Of course," it's much, more furt ’reading . 
about? how bad: we are than about fiow: suc- 
cessful tae Soviets are.^By 2^ one;,;. 
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By Jo»Tr«flt(> 

, andHichard Sandxa 

i . . , , Staff writers 

WASHINGTON,rb;G. - The 
estranged wife of missing CIA offi- 
cial John Paisley has beea told by 
the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence that its investigators 
have cleared her husband of any 
; disloyal or subversive acts against 
' the United States. 

But in a letter from chairman 
; Birch Bayh, D-Ind., Mrs. Paisley 
\ was told thatthe report on the com- 
mittee's probe would remain secret 
! becaiise of the nature of the work 
\ her husband did for the CIA- 


against the FBL and CIA to try to 
determine what reallyjiappened to 
paisley.--. ‘ 

i-Fensterwald and Mrs,^Paisl€y 
said yesterday they were not satis^ 
f led with the committee’s explana- 
tion of the Paisley mystery. 

I “I just don’t think the body they 

-fished out of the bay. is- my hus- 
badd’s,”; Mrs- Paisley toldiNe ws« 
V Journal reporters yesterday.. > 

5^ 


Paisley disappeared Sept. 24, 
1978, while sailing from Solomons, 
Md., on the Cheseapeake Bay. His 
‘ abandoned sloop Briilig was found 
aground the next day and on Oct. 1, a 
body with a bullet hole through the 
skull was recovered. 

= Later,, government officials iden- 
tified the body as that of Paisley. A 
series of-articles in the News-Jour- 
nal papersv raised questions about 
the identity of the. body and chal- 
lenged the CIA’s 'description of 
Paisley as a low-level analyst As a 
: result Sen. William V. Roth Jr., R- 
Del:, galled for the intelligence ' 

> committee in vestigation..^fj%/v^^irt i 

News- Journal articles^ Pais- J 
ley to an investigation of the theft.of | 
spy satellite secrets and sources ^ 
told the newspapers 4ie was a CIA 
“contact man” for the team of White 
House plumbers that conducted a ; 
series of . burglaries,, including the 
Watergate break-ihi ^ ^ : 

Intelligence Committee Counsel ^ 
Michael Epstein told the newspa- 
pers yesterday, “Chances are we | 
will never understand the outcome ^ 
of this case. It is a mystery. We 
never had the resources to really . 
investigate: it.: Obviously if more 
evidence comes in we will look at it 

again. . 4 » Lr 

Mrs. Paisley, through her lawyer,' 
Bernard Fensterwaid Jr., is cur- | 
rently involved in a series of Free- 
dom of Information lawsuits 
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STRATEGIC REVIEv-f 
Spring 1930 

A NATIONAL SCANDAL? 


I n the intelligence business there is a phe- 
nomenon^ commonly called the “mind-set/' 
It refers to the major subjective factor in the 
processing of " Intelligence — the preconceived 
picture on the part of the indindvai offidai or 
government agency evaluating a given item of 
intelligence. This preconceived picture (which 
may, indeed, mirror a broader oHidal '‘con- 
sensus”) can be pivotal in how the item is 
weighed — whether it is accepted or ignored, 
judged important or disparaged. 

History teems with horrendous examples of 
the “mind-set.” In early 1940, Stalin disdained 
repeated warnings of German preparations for 
an attack on the Soviet Union, simply because 
the warnings did not fit his image of Hitler's 
strategy. The tragedy of Pearl Harbor arose 
not only from grievous gaps in U.S. intelligence- 
gathering and transmission, but in the final 
analysis from the inability of U.S. officials to 
give credence to a Japanese surprise attack 
scenario. 

Because errors of the •‘mind-set" usually 
emerge from a scramble of circumstances, it is 
not always either easy or just to cast categorical 
blame; besides, hindsight is not necessarily the 
fairest judge. Some errors are the product of 
honest, if tragic, human myopia and miscon- 
ception. But one generalization seems unassail- 
able: if governmental leaders deliberately sup- 
press intelligence, that is highly relevant to the 
security of the nation — and if that suppression 
is inspired not by doubts about the intelligence, 
but rather by political self-interest and protec- 
tion of a given policy — then we have the po- 
tential of a national scandal. 

Such a scandal seems in the making in the 
strange case of the Soviet “Sverdlovsk affair.** 
All of the facts in the case have not yet come 
to light. But that is the point: the implications 
of the facts unearthed thus far axe so grave 
that the full story must be brought to light. 

Both the Soviet Union and the United States 
are signatories to a treaty that prohibits the de- 
velopment, production and stockpiling of bio- 
logical (“germ”) weapons. The treaty went 
into effect in March 1975. In June of that year, 


the Soviet Union solemnly declared that it "does 
not possess any” such weapons. Yet, later in 
1975 U.S. reconnaissance satellites recorded 
new construction and expansion by the Soviet 
Union of facilities that U.S. experts confidently 
identified as sites for the production or storage 
of biological warfare agents — at Zagorsk, some 
50 miles north of Moscow, at Omutninsk, 500 
miles northeast of the capital, and at Sverd- 
lovsk, 900 miles to the east. I 

It seems that some officials in the Ford Ad- 
ministration deemed the evidence sufficiently 
compelling to urge that the United States chal- 
lenge the Soviet Union and lodge a formal 
complaint with the U.N. Security Council. They 
saw the implications reaching beyond the issue 
of a Soviet germ warfare potential (frightening 
though this prospect was in and of itself) into 
the taller question of Soviet intent to comply 
with the provisions of arms control agreements, 
notably SALT. Apparently, however, these ini- 
tiatives were deflected at the highest levels of 
the Ford Administration (presumably at least I 
the level of the Secretary of State) precisely on * ‘ 
the grounds that the evidence was not totally 
conclusive, that the Soviets obviously would 
deny the charges, and that a challenge there- 
fore not only would prove futile, but would 
unnecessarily roil the waters of detente and 
arms control. End of Act I. 

We do not know what additional intelligence 
concerning the three Soviet sites accumulated 
between the fall of 1975 and early 1979. In any 
event. Act II opens in April 1979, when the 
United States received intelligence of an ex- 
plosion in the Soviet facility in Sverdlovsk. 
This was followed by hard evidence, including 
eyewitness reports, of an epidemic in Sverd- 
lovsk of the deadly (but virtually extinct) 
anthrax disease which victimized hundreds of 
Soviet military and civilian personnel — evi- 
dence that, given the specific manifestations of 
the disease, clearly linked it to the Sverdlovsk 
explosion. This time it was the Carter Admin- 
istration, locked into the last stages of the SALT 
II negotiations and into the selling of the im- 
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pending Treaty to tne U.S. Senate, that said 
nothing and did nothing. 

Act III began ori March 18. 1980. when the 
U.S. Department of State finally issued the first 
public statement about the Sverdlovsk incident 
and its meaning. Tlie statement came amid a 
swelling flood of information that Soviet forces 
were using nerve gases against primitive rebel 
tribesmen in Afghanistan, ■ again in brutal 
breach of a convention that the Soviet Union 
signed more than fifty years ago and has re- 
affirmed since. The fact that Moscow subse- 
quently denied the Sverdlovsk allegations with 
the feeblest cover story, which is overwhelmed 
by the available evidence, need not detain us. 

The main point to be made here concerns 
not so much Soviet unscrupulousness, nor even 
those implications of the “Sverdlovsk affair” 
that hang heavy over any lingering prospects 
of SALT II. Veteran analysts of the Soviet 
Union have long contended "that, notwithstand- 
ing the Soviet leaders* pretense at legalism, So- 
viet compliance with treaty obligations is dic- 
tated by a definition of seif-interest that is 
bereft of the usual qualifier “enlightened.*' In 
the conception of a total struggle between two 
global systems, all means' and methods are ad- 
missible. Power yields impunity, and we are 
witnessing the accelerating, manifestations of 
that impunity today. 

'Die point to be made, rather,, has to do with 
the implications of the “Sverdloysk affair” for 
the conduct of our own government “of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” They 
are implications sharpened by the statement 
attributed to a State Department official that 
the American people would never have heard 
about the Soviet germ warfare program had it 
not been for the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

For some fifteen years now, the “mind-set of 
detente” has well nigh dominated U.S. ^security 


policies — In their perceptions and in their ex- 
ecution. The “mind-set” shaped a whole series 
of grotesquely erroneous intelligence projec- 
tions of Soviet power. It mandated the delib- 
erate braking of U.S. defense efforts. And the 
“mind-set” either refused to admit evidence of 
Soviet transgressions — such as a host of re- 
ported Soviet violations of SALT I — or tried to 
shield them from public consciousness as 
“minor” or “peripheral” to the substance of de- 
tente and American security. 

Some such “shieldings” conceivably might . 
have been rationalized in the past by honest, if 
misguided, belief in the "minor” nature of the . 
transgression, or on the. grounds of ambiguous 
treaty language. But the “Sverdlovsk affair” 
suggests less leeway for charitable interpreta- 
tion. It emits the odor of v/hat other societies 
— no less civilized or democratic than ours — 
would indict as governmental perfidy worthy 
of impeachment: 

-'That odor alone would seem to warrant a - 
full Congressional inquiry into the “Sverdlovsk 
affair” and its handling by the Executive 
Branch. Since the fuller stor}- spans two ad- 
ministrations. the inquiry would be bipartisan 
in a real sense. Moreover, perhaps it is high 
time that Congressional committees that have 
staged dissection .after dissection of the pur- 
ported misdoings of U.S. intelligence agencies 
turn the floodlights fully upon the equally, 
serious question of the use (and abuse) of in- 
telligence by its “consumers" in policymaking. 

If such an investigation is not mounted to- 
day, and if the current drift continues, one 
could well envisage a new and more cata-' 
strophic version of the post-World War II in- 
quiry into Pearl Harbor. Only in this new sce- 
nario, there might not be a Congress around to 
do the investigating. 

Walter F. Hahn 
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Washinatoo Poat Write* 

The Senate, in an act ioi» certain/ tO:; 
be controversial here- and in Africa, 
voted last weeK to lift restrictions on,, 
the White House that effectively pre-' 
vented any U.S. military aid or under- 
cover helpV to rebeis^ Jfiglitiagts the, 

^ Marxis V'^eritf al ■ governmenCun'i: Ant. 

Though there Us'no- evidence at: this 
point that the Carter administration ' 
plans to begin such aid or coyect' ac-- 

tivities, , the Senate action,::^.;;- it be- 
comes law, would allow the; president 
to do':‘so/ without makin^;:^the action 
publlc-^d without'an-actodCongress.^ 
specifically approving the aid> , 

The Seriate action Is ai crud^, 
step in overturning a legaL'ban on 

•such' act^ties that was mstitpfed fouiv 
years a gain; a ib amendrhent sponsored 
by then’S:Ooator; Dick Clark (D-Iowa)-; n 
The-^Clark/; amendment, was passed, 

' overwhelmingly by both houses ^ot 
Congress? in^ 1976. reflecUng . congres- . 
sional fears . in the immediate postr 
Vietnam era that the Ford administra- 
tion might involve the United. States' v 
in the-Angolan civil war, 

Last ,Tuesday, in a voice vote that— ;• 
in sharp contrast to the 1976 events^ * 
attracted 'little notice, the Senate ap— 
provedb an amendment' to the - fiscal 
1981 - Foreign Assistance . ActJ - The - 
amendmentwas first offered by- Sen... 

" Jesse'Helms''(R-N,C.) and^ would have' 
.repealed the. Clark amendment-' en-:: 
tirely. However; a compromise me^s- 
ure' in which \ Sen. ' Jacob. Javits ^ 


^ CH-N,YA4 “a n d Sen.-*'^aul-^ Tson gas 
(D*Mass.X joined Helms as cosporisors 
- was the one that passed* . 

{' Under; the new 'amendment,,, if the-" 
president determined such aid was in ' 
;,U.,^: nation at security ihtarests,., he ’ 
-coirid move ahead by..- privately in- -j 

* forming the Senate Foreign . Relations- 

and. House Foreign-Affairs -commit •. 
tees behind closed’doorsy .1 ' ; ' ' ' • 

■ To become law, the new amendment 
would, also have to* be approved by the ’ 
House; A conference committee meet- . 
;ing;is scheduled- for Wednesday, and 

• several US. groups interested in Af- 

ricari..af£airs are mobilizing to Oppose 
the^measure during these next legisla- 
tive" steps.' • ; ' -- :■ 

; The new amendment is. strongly, op- ‘ 
pose d wi thin- the Stat e. Dep artment's 

African Bureau and other quarters of 
the department as certain- to raise ink 
mense political problems for the= 

. United States in Africa. This is so, of-* 
ficialis said, because it comes at a time 
when relations between Angola and 
the United States seem to be improv- 
ing and some progress also seems pos- 
sible.- in. n ego tiations*- over. the inde- 
pendence: of Namibia, talks -in which 
Angola plays a key role. . ^ 

In this view, the amendment is- 
certain to be open to misinterpreta- 
tion Angola,^ since it seems to 
open the door to hew covert or CIA- 
sponsored actions,;U.S. officials, how- 
ever,^ say there is ‘.“absolutely no in- : 
tention-of mucking around in Angola;”,., 


.The amendment also has produced [ 
some ambivalence within the Carter' 
administration. \ ' ‘ " a 

The Clark amendment was unique 
in that it was the only legal re.stric- 
.tion of its kind that dealt.* with a 
single, specific country. The 'admmi-' 
stration' has t generally resisted such 
measures on., the; grounds of- op posing : 
actions' that; restrict - presidential 'au-' 
thority. --'r-. • -if-*!' 

There- were' incidents in 1978 when- 
some officials: specifically- sought, re- 
pealr: Of ther Clark- amendment. But 
President Carter said publicly after- 
ward - that the United* States has-no- 
ifitention of getting involved in An- 
gola,- and. officials- claim that ..is... stilL. 
the policy. . • . , . . , 

State^ Department officials said* pri-' 
vately the administration did not re- 
quest the new amendment * - . r >a . - 

In making the- case for the new 
amendment, Helms argues- that the 
Clark amendment is no longer useful 
and is -counterproductive because So- 
viet Cuban, East German and even 
. Nicaraguan troops are helping the An- 
golan regime, while the United States-* 
has its hands tied as far as helping- 
opposing forces. rT- " — 

~ Helms -said . these countries ‘"feel 
that they can continne to send troops 
into Angola with relative impunity. . . 
because the ' Clark amendment - re-- 
quires a full-blown congressional^ 
debate” that signals U.S.v intentions 
to the Soviets; and Angola and thus. 

- ® afees any riiilitao'' or covertAaid? use-*' 

^^.r^Helms said, the • president --lnust>-S'^ 

I g^en more flexibili^i ^ ft j 

J erging ‘ in thisscouritfy^ of 'a ::^‘spirit"'6f4 
A^akening7:v to- the v/ dangers^ po^dJ 
by SovietsVand^theib/‘smTogatesJ' j 

■He.cited!therec'ehtfoverv^ermingt^ 

in the Senate^repealing , the so-called- 

: Hughes-Ryan =:^^endmenti * ai broade^ 
law restrictihg.;covert. activities else-^ 
where, as-, another- sign, of -tuniing; 
away-from: what he-.balled the'^ariier: 
“overreactibns” ftto; -the ■ *aUeged»r ib-' ' 

' uses of CO vert actionr-U::' 1 
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Military 

Analysis 


By DREW MIDDLETON v 
The precarious stability established in. 
the Indian Ocean and the approaches^ to 
' the Persian Gulf by the deployment of a* 
powerful United States naval force may 
be disturbed by/further Soviet penetra- 
tion into the region, accord- 
ing to British sources. 

Russian diplomats, these' 
sources say, recently have 
begun a campaign of what 
» was described as /'ruthless 
fnendship ^ward the Government' of 
the SeycheUfa: Islands in the^: Indian 
Ocean. - -/■- -v-; 

The chief importance of the islancfe is 
their location. They lie about 1,150 miles 
east of thecoastof Tanzania in East AW- 
ca, astride the main route for tankers 
leaving the Persian Gulf for Western Eu- 
ropeand North America.^ ^ . 

isiandsl 

as the use of a naval anchorage and facili- - / 
ties at one of the seven airfields on thei^ ‘ 
wo^d countertalance the pro; 
pos^ establishment of American naval 
and an- facilities at Mombasa inKenya. i 
A One-Party State 




MAH€I: 

OeSPOCHBSK^i> , I 
ALDABfiA U ' V 




-rW^OAGASCAn’' 


FAAOUHAA 
/S. 


SEYCHEim 

PfuisCUP^ 

■ t, 



AOne>PartyState 

March 1979 turned the country, which has 
a ^pulation of about 65,00^^into eime- 
pa^ state Mder President 
bert Rene.,The Cabinet, according to a 


‘n»NewYerkTlnMs/jun«23,188» 

Soviet Seychelles presence would 
comiteraU.S. base at Mombasa 


^ntral I ntelligence Agency report' in- 
ciuQtfs mmisters who are pn>55vfe ~ — 


1 he initial Soviet approach to the Gov^ 


_ VlUV- 

emment was made through these minis- 
tera. Sul^uent Russian efforts to estabp 
Iwh closer political and- economic rela- 
tions, possibly as a prelude to ai military 
presence, have worried the British Gov- 
emment. Its concern was expressed by 
Dougin Hurd, Minister of State in thei 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office," in a^ 
recent letter to a constituent. - 
The Seychelles were once a British 
colony and the Republic of Seychelles is 
now a memberof the Commonwealth. 

; . A ^State Department spokesman in 
i Washington said the department bad no 
; comment on thesituation. - ^ 

Only Small Port^fcf'S . 

. ; Military analysts are divided about the 

potential value of the Seychelles. Victo- 
ria, on Mah4 Island, is the republic’s sin- 
gle small port. Of the sevei • - - - 
one has a surfaced hmway 

0 said that althoulh' the 
iSeyctelte today have little to offe^ the 
,way ofjjase facilities, the samfe might 

1 have been said of , Diego Garcia 20 years 
agOj^The Diego Garcia Atoll in theChagos 
A^pelago. about 1,000 milcs south of 
India s »uthem Op. is being transformed 
into an important. United States military 

' . •• 

r The Navy and the State Deparment 
[have been reticent about the miUtary use 
of D^o Garcia, but the islands’ facilities 
are Ming mqianded to serve at least two 
missions.;;ifr,r,^o>:.? ■ 

;/ One use for the island base is'as a'^p. 
port pomt for United States naval forces 
in the Indian Ocean. The force now ojo- 
sists of 2 aircraft carriers and 20 escort- 
fflfc;5urface .wa^ps. 


1 Diego Garcia has been lengthened from 


1 5.000 to 12,000 feet to allow use by large 
/cargo planes. 

A naval construction force of 25 off iceire 

and 850 men is improving other facilities 
|on the island. Additional parking aprons, 
aircraft arresting gear for emergencies 
and limited maintenance facilities have 
been installed. At present the field can 
accommodate high-performance tactical 
aircraft from the Indian Ocean squad* 
ron’s carriers as well as transports..- \ 

A second use for Diego Garcia is as an 
anchorage for the seven merchant ships 
that are to be pre-positioned in the Indian 
Ocean this autumn as part of the Rapid 
! Deployment Force. - 

These ships, manned by merchant sea- 
• men, will cany the heavy equipment, 

I fuel, ammunition and water for the Ma- 
rine Corps amphibious brigade now being 
trained in California for desert opera- 
tions. The brigade has a strength of about 

12.000 men. Air support is provided by I 
two squadrons, one of F-4 fighters and the 
other of A-6 attack aircraft; 

Marine Battalion Withdrawn 
There are no present plai», offlcisQs 
said, to deploy the brigade in the Indianj 
Ocean area. But after the witiidrawal oni 
June 1 of the reinforced Marine baltalionj 
attached to the Indian Ooe^ squadron,! 
the brigade appears to be the logical rein-1 
forcement if a crisis develops in the 
gion.,.-- \ 

In that event the brigade w^d 
flown to airfields near the critical pointJ 
Th.eJJnited States now the use of air4 

facilities in'Kenya. Amalia and 
Oman. From these airfields the Marines 
would pick up their equipment at the ad- 
jacentports. s.;-';-'-. 

^oes not anticipate 
L'theuse of Diego Garcia as a main stagine 
r area for operations. Onereastmis that, at 
about 2,500 mil^ from the entrance to the 
Persian Gulf, it is too distant front any 


7 --’ - — veil ua in UjIS 

game;, a base^at Aden in' South Yemen i 

, and an important-naval anchorage aci 

at the entrance to the Gulf oF 
Aden. Only a secure American base in 
Oman, he believed, ' would' correct this 
geographical imbalance, and that correc- 
tion jifi^t be minor if the Soviet Union ! 
establishes itself in the Sevchelle g -- - . J 
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Senators seek measure that would 
free arms for anti-government rebels 

' ‘ :: —By Daniel Southerland ^ 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 
■ y ';;Viru;wo^:'5:;yR Washingto 

Conservatives in Congress may be in the* process of 
overturning negotiations that the State Department con- 
tends could help stabilize mineral-rich but turbulent 
southern Africa-.y 

V.But the conservatives themselves argue that by taking 
the teeth' out of restrictions contained in toe so-called 
Clark amendment, on Angolav they aim at giving more 
flexibility to American presidents* present and future; 
Such flexibility; they say, whouid permit a president to 
counter Soviet-sponsored actions in Africa;: possibly 
through the use of American Central Intelligence Agency - 
sponsored actions now prohibited by law. 

- -A The negotiations in question have been conducted, in . 
part* by the Carter administration with toe Marxist gov- 
ernment of Angola.. State- Department officials say the : 
Angolan government is seekin g closer ti es with the Wes t 

and gives signs of wimting to lessen its dependence on hes 
with toe Soviet Union and Cuba. ' ' y ^ 

' But if the conservatives have their way — and if Ron- 
ald Reagan is elected president of toe United States — the 
UScould find itself once again intervening in Angola with 
support in the form of weapons supplies to the faction that 
is still fighting the Angolan government. 

State Department officials argue that such interven- 
tion would place toe US on the side of South Africa in that 
country *s conflict with Angola and turn much of black Af- 
rica against toe US; All this would in the end, they say, 
benefit only the Soviet Union.. " ‘ ^ 

The current dispute over Angola policy erupted after 
the US Senate voted last week to remove restrictions on 
the President; which, in effect,, prohibited any US military 
aid being given to the rebels - the conservatives would 
: call them freedom fighters — who contoue to battl^ 
central government in Angola* 

: 1 The restrictions were contain^ in a 1976: amendment 


sponsored by then-Sen.' Dick Clark (D) of Iowa. He and 
: others feared deepening .American . inyol v^en t in the 
Angolan civil war. The CIA had* in fact* been, 


that war, aiding (among oth-j 
ers): the rebel faction known | 
as UNITA, led by Jonas j 
Savimbt. Mr. Savimbi vis- j 
ited the United^ States sevri 
era! months ago to plead for^ 
a renewal of American sup-- 
port for his cause. . V . 

On - .June 17, Sen^l Jesse 
Helms (R) of j>torth Carolina 
introduced"' a ' nevr amend* 
ment aimed at repealing the 
Clark- amendment. In an ef- 
fort to dilute toe force of the - 
proposed y Helmsy^ ^end- : 
ment, S^: Paul E, Tsongas : 
(D) of: Massachusetts : and 
Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R) of 
New, ;.York;y joined Senator 
Helms 1 to cosponsor the i 
amendment*, which ulti-j 
_mately passed. -The House] 

: now must make its judgment 
; on ^they amendment with a 
House/Senate ■ conference 
meeting scheduled for June 
:25: ir it became law; the 
amendment would allow the 
US to move ahead with aid to_ 

^ the Savimbi faction. ' 

- ' ■ The " State Department 
has taken the position that it ; 
will not oppose this amend- 
ment* because it: gives the 
President ; more flexibility. 
But the department is going, 
to great' pains to emphasize 
that the Carter administra- 
tion has no intention of inter- j 

'.would ^include : a continuing ’ 
refusal of aid to the Savimbi 
faction. ■ Department offi- 
cials contend that Angola 
has beeh'playing a construc- 



tive role in. negotiations in- 1 
volving the United Nations | 
and the US and its key allies } 
in their attempts to bring i 
about a peaceful soluUon to 
the guerrilla war "in 
Namibia, . or South ...West 
■Africav^ 

But~Mri Reagan,; the Re- 
publican presidential candi- 
date.1- told the.; Wall Street 
Journal in an. interview last * 
month that, as President, he 
would favor providing Mr: • 
Savimbi with weapons. - 

When asked- about the 
State Department contention 
that such a renewal of aid to 
the Savimbi faction might 
derail negotiations with Ah- 
gota, aii aide to Senator 
Helms declared that the de- 
^'partment was engaging in 
^‘hackneyed arguments . . 
'which*^ we*ve been hearing- 
with regard to many differ- 
ent areas around the world 
where Soviet involvement 
has been increasing.” y 
; In a statement on the sub- 
ject June 17; Senator; Helms 
claimed several * hundred 
Nic^aguan troops have 
made an appearance in An- 
; gola alongside the Cubans al- 
ready there. But State De- 
partment officials said they 
had no evidence to support 
this- claim* and that there 
“ had, in fact* been some' sug- 
gestions frqn^ ... diplomatic; 
sources that the number of ' 
. Cuban- troops in Angola had 
been y reduced ^ by • several 
thousand since last fall. ■. 
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Article appe^ THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 

ON pags_^L 2 — 26 June 1980 


S^fricari Copter Shot 
Crewman Slain, in Angola 

' PRETORIA. South Africa^CUPI): — Angolan 
troops shot down: a South African helicopter near 
the^Angolan border and attack^ the crew, trilling 
. the ^ight engineer, the defense force announced 

-t-- -w— 

•r ’ TttB.incident occurred two weeks after South 
Africi revealed it had made a massive strike into 
- southern:, Angola, losing 16 men and killing more 

■ than 300 guerrillas of the Sbuth iWest African Peo- 
ples Wganization. «, f-r- i ▼ 

TheSbrief announcemeht;did not say when the 
,;incident.took place but said, it iappened “ini the 
;; operatlanal. area" ~ the border: region, between 
northwijpSouth'' West* Africa** (Namibia) and 

■ Angol^l^ 

■ Thestajtement did no t say the. helicopter was 
downeg over Ango lan territory, out-westai^ intpi. 
:iigence!30urces ^id it was unlikely that Angolan 
troops had crossed the frontier into Namibi a. 

, . The announcement said that alter the helicop- 
. ter-' was hit-i the pilot and crew- escaped unhurt 
“but were later attacked b/ Angolan soldiers of 
company strength,” about 30 men, . , ; , US 

: The Sight ehgineer^Sgt-i Jacobus Cilliers;^23; 
was fatally wounded in theattack^u - - 5 .? 

The-pilor fought his‘ way to safety through*the 
AngplamlhieSi^the.defense forcesaii 
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Vnrest in Zaire 
Anti-Mobu’fe.Feeling ■ 
Swells Among Masses' ■ 
Living; in Destitution 

Corruption, ; jFavbrs to Elite 
Rile S&dents, Workers ; 
But ; D^ent ; Fs QuasHed ; 

Vanishin^Muiing: -/iProfit^ 

,v- . ; V. X 

' . By JOHATHAN KvVITXV V - 
‘^f(t//h>;M>rf&rfp/THf£WALL Btrkkt Jor RNAii: 

. KmSHASA, Zairt- Mingi, a- 2l-year-old 
engineeruig. student^at the national univer- 
sity here,, has tw&^ings in comnion with 
millions: of o^er Zairians: poverty and an- 
ger.:- 

There is- much to fuel his. anger. In d': na- 
tion rich with- diamonds.- cobalt and. copper- 

Thi^ is 

a priviieged- eiiter siphons off‘ the bene^its.- 
President Mobutir;Sese: Seko- is a multimil- 
lionaire., The bureaucrats, military officers 
and others in his favoT. alsO'prosper. The po- 
litically connected class of merchants; known 
as cormncrcants C3jt be seen jouncingr along 
Kinshasa’s dirt roads in $20,000 Mercedes- 
Ben 2 es. 

■l O f lCMKKXKXX 


Many Complaints 

> Ihtecviews around Zaire with students, 
workers, farmers,,, women in their homes, 
f^strated job seekers and others disclose a 
rising tide of resentment in this nation of 28 
million or so— resentment at the near-ab-j 
sence of government services, at the corrup- 
lion and favoritism' that -surround the au- 
thoritarian Mobutu government, and at the 
Western nadons;\ mainly* the' U.S., France 
iind Belgium; that are seen- as propping up 
the^Mobutd regime. . 

•' ‘tirsyou (the ir.S.) who are keeping him_ 
^ ^ri an re gional ad min is-’ 
trator who has begun to criticize govern- 
ment policies-anonymously. “If the-Ameri- 
• cans put pressure on him to leave, cut off all j 
aid, he'd be ^ne today. If America set the 
' pattern, Belgium. France and the other 
countries would follow.” (Repeated efforts 
by a reporter to obtain interviews with Mr. 
Mobutu or other government officials for 
this story met with failure.) ; 

..iAnd^who would replace Mr.. The 

IJeqpIe - don’t, know. Many^emphasized that 
they don'r want a Communist-style revolu- 
tion. “We^ just want.honest leaders,’:.says a 
student TStrikdiprganizer M Kinshasa. In 
fact, there.are- potential leaders at home and 
abroad, but there is no single visible chal- 
lenger to the man who has survived handr- 
:uy since he seized power is years ago. For 
Western diplomats and bankers, it is an 
awkward matter; Mr. Mobutu represent a 
tuid a, huge, economic 

Zairiiuis soinetimes use the example of 
Iran. ;uid the shah, in talking about their 
'hopes for air upheaval.' We read and we 
-make the comparison,” says one student 
Jeader.. .. 

; Mr. Mobutu, for his part,, portrays him- 
self^-iis: a.- bastion of anti-communism. 
Zairesv cobiiit;^ sbmev 50 %i:tO- 60 % of the 
world's supply, is cnicial to the American 
.aviation and defense industries. Its copper 
;and diarnbnds are^ ^crucial, too J Not least, 

: thjs technically bankrupt nation is in hock 
: ta Western' governments,, international or- 
: gani2atiqns an<TWesterii banks to the tune 
^ Pfa staggenng,SSJjiI|jomor;^.. 


There is a vivid consciousness of the 
Western role in- Zaire.- - “Of - course you 
killed Lumumba,” says the “brigadier” for 
striking architectural students in Kinshasa. 
Patrice: Lumumba; the country's first pre- 
mier after independence from Belgium iiv 
1960. was murdered in 1961 and has be- 
come the national hero. Many look to his 
exiled sons for eventual leadership. 

The Senate- Intelligence Committee , in 
19Ya,“did.urract report an aDocUve plot by 
the Central Intelligence Agency to kill Mr. 
Lumumba-^uT tfie extent of having deliv- 
ered poison for the plot to Kinshasa. The 
committee also uncovered ties between the 
CIA and the Zairians who actually did 
murder Mr. ; Lumumba, though- it. was I 
never proved that the murder" resulted 
from an American plot 4 : 

There is evidence also that th e CIA 
helped put Mr.. Mobutu in office in 1965 
(and had him on* its payroll before that), 
and students here say they have seen 
.•\merican troops training the Zairian army 
( the Pentagon says the U.S. military pres-.- 
ence.is limited to two dozen U.S. soldiers). 

-' When Zairian exiles invaded mineral- 
rich Shaba Province in- 1978. it was French 
Legionnaires and Belgian paratroopers 
who came to the rescue and retook Kol- 
wezi, transported in American planes. 
Western troops staged a similar “rescue” 
in Kisangani in 1964, while., according to 
Senate-committee evidence, - U.S. planes | 
manned by anti-Castro Cubans helped put j 
down a revolt against Mr. Mobutu’s group. 

22CERPTJSD 
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Analysis by 

Ed 





I 


WASHINGTON — T^e lightning flashed," the 
thunder roared, the winds blew, and the rain fell 
in torrents around the^U.S. Senate chamber late 
one afternoon last: week.^ .‘ . ^ 

With this dramatic > backdrop, * the / Senate 
brought forthr a mouse of a bill that is grandly 
entitled^-'Tntelligeace Oversight Act of 1980/V^^' 

It is a four-page document, that establish^; 
what is described as “a statutory basis for the: 
national intelligence activities" of the United^ 
.States,"-- :'-v. 

In reality, this bill is a severely watered-down 
version of what was going toi be a comprehen- 
sive charter regulating the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the other diverse intelligence oper- 
ations in this country. ’ v .>V r.’/^ 

-Whaf began as a T72-page document pains- 
takingly put together under the leadership of 
Kentucky Sen- Walter “Dee" Huddleston ended 
as a shadow of itself.: The major point in the 
four-page bill requires the president to give pri- 
or notice of covert CIA activities tO' Congress* 
two intelligence committed 
Indiana Sen. Birch Bayi^ chairman of the Sen- 
ate Intelligence Committee, acknowledged that, 
his committee has consistently received such 
prior notice during the past years. He noted that 
the bill simply^ codifies the congressional “over- 
sight" process, and. ensures that it isn*t subject to 
the whim of a. future president:.: - ; 

But even under the abbreviated bill — passed 
by the Senate 89-1 — the president could invoke 
his constitudonal powers and. not inform anyone 
in Congress beforehand, of covert activities. : 

While setting down the congressional oversi^t- 
function into law may provide a cornerstone, for, 
a future CIA charter, as Bayh maintained, 
year/ effort to- place ft^ntrolsr-^overi-Ui-/ 
agencies- piXKlucediUttle: when?^it:came/time' to 
present a. biliv that cpuld^ ^rvive ini the.- Senate. 

Discarded, for examplev was a prohibition of 
use, of American jouraalists* academics or clergy 
as ^ies^and lettingrintelligence agents pose as 
members • of those? professions; 

According to Bayh; “the pre^res of^ events 
and the limitetiohs on the legislative calendar , 
this year have made it impossible: to proceed 
further with comprehensive charter legislation.” 

• Sen. Patrick '^oynihan, D-N,Y., had a more 
specific, explanation of how the charter died this 
year an> explanation^ piat; apparently goes : to 
the heart .of the matter:^ 

“It is simply because in the courW bi' thej^ 

3^ years, the (Carter) administration^lwhich be- 
gan with a commitment toward-the enterprise 
and an enthusiasm-for it, changed its position 
and -gradually withdrew from active participa- 
tion. In the end, in certain ways; it even began to ! 
be obstructive/’ Moynihan told his colleagues ott * { 
the Senate floor,. t 


Courier-Journal 
Washington . 

bureau' chief 

Moynihan talked of what he had heard *— 
•‘White.House meetings (on the charter) which 
would end with an agreement at the other end of 
JlPennsylvania Avenue that they would respond to 
^bur colleagues* queries in a week or a week and 
f a half. I think a week and a half was about the 
-'average,"’ / 

At- this point the voluble New York senator 
noted that Huddleston was “knowingly" nodding 
jnfagreement . 

;^ii^“Usually, however,” Moynihan went on; “after 
//three months, in answer to an inquiry by the 
/Senator from Kentucky, they (White House offi- 
<; cials) would say, ‘Well, it will be another week 
and a h^f/ The fact is, however, the coopera- 
hon- 'was^ith drawn T 

In the-end, that was the nut of it The White 
House didn't want the charter and suddenly- be- 
""came something less thau cooperative with Hud- 
dleston, who as chairman of the. intelligence i 
charter subcommittee carried the brunt of ‘ the | 
. burden to develop the comprehensive document * 
Huddleston :isn't inclined/to publicly speakrto | 
these matters in the manner of Moynihan; who -• 
delights in sniping at Carter and what he consid- i 
ers to be an inept White House. . • j 

There' were times in the past severaK years . | 
when Huddleston had ready access to the presi- ' ! 
dent on the charter issue. That cooperation be- f 
. gan to evaporate "after the hostages were seized 
in Iran, and the Russians invaded Afghanistan. 
The impetus to protect the country, by law, from 
the once-prevaJent CIA abuses was lost Instead, 
the election-year feeling came to be: don’t ham- 
string the CIA with, a legislative charter just 
when we need a' strong intelligence operation. 

The rather sudden withdrawal of cooperation 
from the White House never has been acknowl- 
edged, Moynihan explained- 
;■ “But the reality is; here with us; and it is one tp 
be commented upon and to be regretted^ Be- 
cause; if the administration has changed its 
■ mind on something so central, it is of elemental 
- importance that it should expound its purposes, 
and explain the change to those who were coop- 
erating in good faith and with rather large ex- 
pectations.” . s >■' 

Huddleston, one of those who cooperated in 
good faith with the White House,* believed, his 
proposed comprehensive charter would provide 
for a strong Latelligence community, and* at the 
same time, make the spy agencies more respon- 
sive to the representatives of the people. - [ 
When the Senate finally brought up the scraw-l 
ny, four-page “oversighr bili for a vote lastj 
week. Huddleston was the recipient of lavish! 
praise from his colleagues. ^ i 

Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd, calling 
Huddleston’s efforts “herculean,*!,, put the Ken-j 
tucky senator's struggle for a CLAr.charter in thei 
best light. - .. ^ l 

: more than , two years,” Byrd said, “Mri 

Huddleston has pursued the goal of a comprej' 
hensive intelligence bill (The four-page biin 
represents the first installment of that effort . . ; 1 
The Senate and the nation owe Senator Huddle^ 
stop a debt of gratitude." ^ ^ 
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PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
20 June 1980 


Two Authors Urge Congress 
To Keep FOIA Restraints 

A pair of authors urged Congress May 
29 to reject proposals to free the vari- 
ous U.S. intelligence agencies from the 
disclosure rules of the Freedom of In-j 
formation Act. i 

“I come before you as a citizen who. 
is deeply concerned that the CIA’s at- 
tempt to further restrict FOI access to I 
its files, indexes and documents is a bu- 1 
reaucratic Trojan Horse," said William j 
R. Corson, author of “The Annies of i 
Ignorance" {Dial), which traces the 
rise of the American intelligence com- 
munity since the Revolutionary War. 

Corson and Athan Theoharis were 
among a group of witnesses who testi- 
fied before a House Government Oper- 
ations subcommittee on legislation pro- 
posed by the administration to free the 
intelligence agencies from FOI stric- 
tures. i 

Theoharis, author of “Spying on j 
Americans" (Temple University 
Press), an examination of U.S. political 
surveillance from 1936 to 1970, listed 
several allegedly illegal actions or polit- 
ical activities by the CIA and FBI that 
would not have been disclosed if the 
administration’s proposal had been in 
effect. 

Sought by the Justice Department j 
and the CIA, the proposal would elimi- | 
nate the requirement that courts be al- | 
lowed to review decisions by in- j 
telligence agencies to deny information : 
sought by citizens under the act. The 1 
proposal also would allow the CIA or | 
FBI to withhold almost all information i 
about its activities, requiring them only i 
to release information to persons who ! 
request it about themselves. 1 


A much milder bill, introduced by 
Rep. Richardson Preyer (D., N.C.).: 
chairman of the Information and Indi-| 
vidual Rights Subcommittee, as a’ 
“talking piece," would add to the cate- 
gories of material now exempted from 
coverage by the FOIA information that 
is “obtained under an express promise 
of confidentiality by the Central In- 
telligence Agency either from a secret 
intelligence source or from a foreign in- 
telligence service." The bill would not 
alter current procedures allowing judi- 
cial review of agency refusals to release 
such information. 

Corson said in his testimony that re- 
cent books such as Peter Wyden’s 
“Bay of Pigs" (Simon dc Schuster) and 
David Martin’s “Wilderness of Mir- 
rors" (Harper dc Row), which deals 
with the CIA’s fruitless search for a 
“mole," “underscore the worth of the 
FOI act in providing our people with a 
more accurate rendition of events and 
the roles of those involved." 

The witnesses noted that in an ap- 
pearance before the same panel in Feb- ; 
riiary, Frank Carlucci, the deputy CIA 
director, acknowledged that the CIA 
has not had to give out any information 
under the FOIA that was potentially 
dangerous to the national security. 
Carlucci and the CIA are arguing now 
that it is the perception by potential 
sources abroad that the CIA must di- 
vulge many of its activities that is hav- 
ing a chilling effect on their cooperation 
with the CIA. 

Theoharis and other witnesses said 
they would prefer no changes in cur- 
rent law, but if either proposal had to i 
survive, it should be the milder Preyer i 
measure. Howard fields j 
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22 June 1980 



•; * 3 ( cu By George Lardner Jr. 

■ and Charles- It Babcock ’ ; ^ 

fThe: House Int^geace Committee 
hasivtim into a partisan dispute over' 
legbiation- aimed at 'Strengthening 
congressional oversight of the CfA' 
and other intelligence agencies. ’ ' '■ - ■. 

■ -Republican members served notice 
af-ta^losed-door meeting' last week*: 
th^t* they want ' to add- riders that- 
would^satisfy CIA demands for les^ 
public* scrutiny and* would provide^ 
criihihai penalties for some unauthor* 

^ ized^isclbsures: • : >• 

" - The move could derail any intelli^ 
^gence^legisation until- after the ele<s • 
* tions, according to several sources. ' ” 

At: -the same time, several Senate 
Republicans allied- with GOF presi-' 
denrial candidate Ronald Reagan * are"; 
prepsOrag their own version of a com-- 
prehensive charter for the inteili— 
-gerice community. ^ 

1. :Vit would split the CIA; in two, set- 
tmglip one agency to carry out espio- 
n^O^ind covert operations abroad 
and the other to provide intelligence 
-■analysis. r' ‘ 

v-^The senators h^^ drjifted a 

; separate charter to govern the FETs 
criminal investigations that would im- 
pose, scarcely any: of the restrictions 
- proposed in an FBI charter bill enr 
dbrsed by the . Carter administration 
and by the FBIitseLL The administra- 
tion bill is languishing in. the Senate. 
^Judiciary Committee. , ^ - 

'|GOP Senators Malcolm Wallop 
: and Alan Simpson, both of Wyoming, 

' s^d in telephoner intemews that they 
-db not expect eithen of ‘theirs ch^erl 
.bills to pass this year. ' 
jiThey: ^said '^the ^proposals ; weren't 
conceived as a' preview of a. Reagan 
administration . stance on the inteili-: 
gence 'community or the FBI. But " 
other^sources familiar with the draft- ' 
irig said the bills clearly reflected the; :^ 
thinking of key Reagan advisers, in- 
eluding Sen.. Paul.Laxalt(R-Nev.), his: 
national /-campaign chairman, and V 
Richard Allen, , one of his leading na*> 
t^nai security advi^rs. 


Republican platform drafters have- 
reviewed the bills, . sources said.. T , i;T 

AhS -limited intelligence-oversight 
measure’ sailed Vthreugh. the Senate 
.this month-by 89 to-l, largely on the 
strength of- a bipartisan, agreement in- J 
that chamber to c-keep^ it: free -of any \ 
controversial riders.- ^ - - ; j 

-Ther Democratic m^ority iof the i 
House. Inteibgence r. Committee,; then.u 
: caucus on somewhat ^ 

stronger oversight billjTt would giveV 
the executive* branch^ le^' leeway to* 
withhold information ifrohi' Cbngress: 

It would alsa required: disclosure to the 
House and Senate Intelligence Comr^. 
mittees of: any^^ allegedly improper ae-, 
tivities: that come to high-level -atten- 
tion: within^: the execuive" branch^ Thev;, 
Senate; bill;. would require ;the::disclo-^ 
sure only of confirmed violations; ofo 
law^rof^intelUgence agency . 

House committee Chairman Edward 
Boland (D-Mass;) had been planning 
to introduce the . Democratic proposal 
last week, but^^GOP members voiced 
their objections af an closed^sessiori 
Wednesday aftemooru: ' 

According ' to-i several soTurces, the: 
Republicans r said they want ta expand, 
the - bill , to include .criminal penalties 
f or r- unauthorized . disclosure .ot the 
names of CIA: operatives; abroad and 
of FBI counter-intelligence agents : in 
this country. ^ 

Some GOP'*- "members ;-aiao' want to 
exempt the intelligence agencies from 
most of 'the provisions of: the Freedom 
of Information; Act:::: j! 

Anxious to report- out bill* with^bi- 
partisan- backing;; B61andi'::.ordered 
st^f-levebmeetings; to seek a compro- 
niise.:> ^he resolve the Democrat had 
[for the: Boland bill], vanished j”; a 
source said. ' ' . ' ■ ' 

The;: Democrats offered ta-dilute the 
over^ght^ provisions . with^;lahguagfr 
emphasizing .the need of the;e:xecutive 
branch to protect “classified informal 
tion and information relating to intel- 
ligence sources and ^methods” from 
unauthorized disclosurc:^Thbse ’provi- 
sions were already in the Seriate biU. • 

' - House: RepubUcansr^re^ a 
'prbiriised'markup sessions oh Sepi^ 

: legislation makihg^ftr av^olmertt^^ 
close hames^of^gents^ Senate In- 
• teillgence .^mmitiee:! wili^^ its 
; ownrhearingsl^esday^ri^^^^ 


So far, howler; the fk)P •contin- 
gent on- the House^ committee hae:re- 
f usedi the* offer, feeling that; the ovetr 
sight bill is the only int^ligence legis- 
lation with a chanceof .^actment this 
.year;.^rr:^ 

The Democrats^ in tpra,iare 
thatthe addition of .any rid^ by the. 
committee will simpiy ppen^the flood-^ 
gatse to a ; rush rof - other ; amendmei^'^ 
, on the flpor.:^ * u i /hf 

. “We. can't put the names-bf-agents. 

■ on : there r and*; get . a bill - through this 
year,? maintained Rep. ,LeS:Aspin (I>- 
Wisi). “Other, people will want, to add- 
on protections for the rightS:Of Ameri-; 
cans [and things Uke that’' ^^ 

The House committee is scheduled 
to resume the.; debate Tuesday after^ 

■ nooiu,^ 

In the Senate, meanwhile, the GOP' 
senators have been circulating copies 
of their separate intelligence and FBI 
charters seeking’^cosporisors. Sources 
familiar with the drafting said the two 
proposals were designed as “state- 
ments of principle” growing oiit of a 
Republican National Committee**ppi- 
icy statement last August 'V' ; " 

•. Simpson said ^he became concerned 
about the limitations in the FBI char- 
ter when he attended hearings on the 
proposal.. “We^ have to* address the 
concerns of the civil libertarians and 
all thaCbut I was frustrated hjr what 
I was'hearing,” he said. - ^ 2"^ 

The GO P's FBI diarter junks the 
administration's proposed „ require- 
ment that the bureau have a reasonar 
ble: suspicion of criminal activity be- 
fore starting an investigation. “We 
; don't>.wanli the^^FB! to be -restricted 
■more : than^ other law* “-enforcement 
agencies,” said an aide who worked bii 
the draft: “You have to have some 
faith the FBI won't violate rights as it 
sometimes did in the old days.'" ' :r" 

J errjr * Berinan, lobbyist for ^ the ' 
Americari Civil Liberties Union, not! 
surprisingly disagreed. He called the ‘i 
Republican proposal an effort to“re i 
turn to the Hoover era-* 
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He criticized the broad deiinitions 
of allowable FBI activity and said the 
proposal appears to ^ve the bureau 
free" rein to spy bn peaceful demon- 
strations. 

Another clause Would allow" aii in- 
coming" president to remove the FBI^ 
director* without' causes "during" the- 
chief executive's first six: months- in' 
office."^ Berman*^' said^ this: could ; be^ 
viewed as an attempt to clear the way 
for Reagan-to dump-PBI Director Wil- 
liam H.. Websteri-i-a»- Republican ap- 
pointed by President Cfi^er ia:1978^- to 
a stogie 10-year term.^^’ ^ : 

jotm HotiSt* 'air: FBI *Tattbrhey; who 
wqrki^ . on toe r- administration^ • bill, 
said" the biff eau^rhadn't, contributed to 
the;GpP; proppsaii^’He added, though, 
that i» introduction might revive tlag- 
^ gtog-interest to ge!tttog ;^spine kind*of 
^ FBIcharter. this 

' Wallop •‘ said ’ther GOP toteili gence 
charter proposal is^designed - to “sim- 
ply -shift the' stage tof^ argument from . 

the Vj intelligence^ |cbmmnnity 
shouldn't db to what( it should do.*’ ^ 
.One of- the Republican- proposals 
would establisht a- U.S.: Counterintellir 
gence*"- Office imt th€?r Justice" Dopartrt 
ment thatfl would-be "allowed?. ‘•Under: 
strictly ‘limited^' circumstances: to askr^ 

ahy entity , of the ihtelligence :• commu- r 
totyrtor initiate? anAinvestigaUon^of^ 
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54BTICLB A 
ON PAGS^ 




NEW YORK TmS 
26 JIRIE 1980 


I 'H'/'* Bill os Agents Opposed 
I _ WASHINGTON, June 25 ( AP) — A bill 
I ^med at preventing publication of spies’ 
identities is “absolutely unorecedented 
•and terribly dangerous,” a Senate com- 
mittee told today. 

. Floyd "Abrams, , who represented The 
New. York Times in the Pentagon Papers 
case, told the Intelligence Committee 
thattAe bill went much too far in ordering: 
criminal’ penalties for anyon&who pubr 
licly disclosed an agent's name or “any 
information” that could lead to identi- 
fication^, . ^ ^ _ - r 

in recent testimony, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency strongly supported the bill, 
sponsored by Senator Daniel. Patrick 
Moynihan, Democrat of New York. 

r..v- '■ . 
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ARTICLE appear^ IfEW YORK TIMES 

OX PAGE., 25 JUJJE 1980 



WASHINGTON, ^ June 24 (Reuters) 
:The^. Centrai Intelligence Agency co<lay 
asked Cbngrw to pass a law providing 
xriminai punishment for unauthorized 
^disclosure of the identities of its agents. 

Hundreds of agents have been compro- 
mised by the publication of their names 
in books and magazines, the agency's 
deputy director, Frank C Cariucd. said. 
j “Iti isx imperative that theCongress 
,:clea^ and firmly declare that the unau- 
^thorized disclosure of the identities of our 
intelligence officers^ and those^allied in 
our effortakwm no longer be tolerated,*' 
beSm^- • 


Mrj Cariuai told the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee that the disclosure of 
identities; of undercover agents and the 
C.r;A.*s foreign sources of information 
had'had a harmful effect on the United 
States intelligence program. 

•'Our relatiCHis- with foreign sources of 
intelligence have been impaired,** he 
said.. "So\irces have evinced increased 
concern for their own safety. Some active 
sources,vand individuals contemplating 
coop^tion ^th the United States, have 
terminated or reduced their contact with. 

Mr Gariucd, who advocated prison' 
terms and fines for offenders, was speak-^ 
ing at the first of a series of public hear- 
ings by the committee. V, : 



V, 
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OFFICE OF CURRENT OPERATIONS 

f4EWS SERVICE 


DISTRIBUTION II 


Date. 24 Jun 80 

Item No._2 

Ref. No. - 


. n t o 1 1 i r f' n c e. A r * e n c 
p r o V i d 1 n r c r i - 1 n a I 


A. . ~ I I'l t c 1 1 i c e n c e 

- r ■ 1 1 G i 0 June 2 ^ , K e u t g r - The Central 
today asked Congress ur,^ent.ly to pass a lax; 
oy.nishncnt for tk.e unauthorised r.a!->in,c: of F’ . S . spies. 

Hundreds of a.ecnts had hecn conprorised by the publication of 
their nanes in books and r-ncazines, CIA Denutv Director Tranl-" 
Car lucci said. ‘ 

It IS operative that the Con.press clearly and firrly declare 
tnat the unauthorized disclosure of the identities of our 
intellirenco officers and those allied in our effo-ts v»l 1 i -c 
lonyer be tolerated," he said. ' " 

t‘T forner drhassadcr to Portugal, told the Senate 

*n-o — I'ence d, or, nittee the disclosure- of ident‘'t’es 
undercover asents and the CIA's forei.^n sourced ^ f ' i n ‘f o rna t i or 
had nad a harmful effect or the C.S. intelliyonce propran. 

-ur relations x;itn foreipr sources of in t e 1 1 i a e n cc h a ve ^'oen 
impaired,'' he said. ' --'-n 

.Sources have evinced increased concern for their ox.'n safe'^- 
• one ac tive sources , and individuals co n t err 1 a 1 1 np cooperation* 
x.'itn tne United States, have terninated or reduced their contact 
vitn us." d'OPE 135 ^' A‘'-Intellipence 2 -ashir.<.ton 
-.r Cariucci said foreign sources had euestiore^ ho'’ the P 
oovernnent could ex-ect its friends to orevide i n f c r na t I’on * i n 
view o. continuinr disclosures of infornatioo 
ieopardize their careers, libertv and verv I’ves. " " 

.k'any fereipn intellieence services with which we have 
inporta.nt liaison r e 1 a. t i on sh. i n s have xinderta' 
relations x-ith us," he said. 

Contacts were reduced and there was less sha-inr. o' 
infornation, the CIA official said, adding.. 

M’e are increasingly heinr asked to explain hox; we can 
yuarancee the sarety of individuals who cooperate with u! 
we cannot protect our ox>’n officers from exposure.'' 
i.r Ca.rlucci, who advocated prison terms and fines for 


:c r r G i e V.' c c) f their 


o f f e 


series 


' D 1 1 C 


n LI b e r of 


nercs In the 


ers, was sneakinn at-the first of 
hearings by the committee. It is loo’--'nf - u- 

suppestions for legislation to stop th e ’na ni na" o f 
*^ • *-■ * , i n t c J 1 i e r c G c o n n i! n i t y • 

pC infernally ?:r.oxrn as"t'ie Apee Fill'' afte- 

^ 'orner CIA operative now livin.p in Vest Cerne-'-A 
w.o publlsh.ed the nanes of peoule said to be I'.S^ » 

-ntelli pence a<'ents and c’'oir foreign sources, vf. pp I’ST 
r.’!-Tntclli, pence 3 h’nshinpton 


Last year, in a booh, titled ''njj-fy "oj.!,. 


the nanes of 72 ? 


"he Cl/ in 
pooTiZo i'^entlfie* 


Africa,'' Hr A p e e d i c c I o ? p r' 

r* T A J- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ O U- 1. / .: r- r? o o D J O 1 G n ^ 

^ 1 , O. ...leers x.^lO-..h^d served or x-zere servino in ^^-rica 

The Fas.ninpton rapazine "Covert Action I n f or na t i o^ ‘ Fu 1 1 e t i n " 

Ar,* IT.S. operations abroad, repulariv 
prints the names and countries of a.ssi pnron t of 
people it identifies as CT/ snie.= . 


Cov-cA) 
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i n 


fires for src^ -Isc^osrres 


V’ i T* £ •” r a n f* 1 n 5* ' ' I r t o 1 .1 i ^ e r c e Charter 


1 1 e r t i s year. A p o n a o t li c r thin 


c? r a w n no 


.^OLirnaiiSts^ clerevt^en or acp^’^^'^'ic* 


Sy it ha'^^c ^arrec^ tp 


nfo Stine in tcllirence v/ork 


cover for 


a D r o a f 


Senate. 


the measure was clcfeatoc before it reached the floor of 


Fr ei 
jus! 

r r ij - 


trat survived in tiie charter vas a reruirepcnt that the 
-dent report on co\'ert intellinence cnerations overseas to 
tV'O C-on^^ress zonal cornittees instead of ei^ht as before. 

■? 1356 
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AKIICLE APPEARliD 
ON FAGS 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
25 June 1980 

ent,yTrticizesi#| 


i , , . ■*•:*■*■ 

^^ta^nize^ Seiiatdr^^ 

jLegl,uaii/that Wuld 

pSS|»^gg 

-yir Sc^’S? ^ 

you're CIA' W ui«y wUt oom»^ Peoijle to know 

■iSiSHipW 

■i S^ockwell : replied, "Just%e’ party 

jStocltwelB^fautftor or 

ioyalty'>A.^f”w?!y?*-,*9Aiy.9“t:;;l>o<>fc : and ,yout 7^ 

.JChafee,i^4^d^stoeiwellv:o;»^^f/G?r#fe^ 


3uclt public lden«? * 

: i*«4 t«S^ffiStS(5i?4tS^t*| 

lic;. A nUnrhAi «# wift PUt^v 
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THE DAILY TEXAN 
UNIVERSITY of TEXAS 
10 JUNE 1980 



By JOHN WILLIAMS:' 

: Dally Texan Staff : 

Former CIA case officer 
John Stockwell, author of a 
book detailing CIA activities 
in Angola and Vietnam, has 
banded t(^ether .with three 
Austin civil liberties groups in 
his First Amendment legal 
battle with the CIA. s ^ 

■ The American Civil; Libi^; 
ties Union,. New Americans 
Movement and vAmerican^ 


the: agency *s powers in- 
cluding»a re-evaluation ot the 
Fr^ora of Information Act, 
StOCkweil said. . : . 
^'Scheduled events ? are as 
^fbUows: u ev; 

- • A panel r discussion with 
StockweU, Morton Halperin, 

|. Sy Hersh -and. John ^Henry 


Citizens for. Honesirai^ atVn: 

Government- are^ soonsorinir^^ m .P* * orsday in 


Government are-^ sponsoring? ^ 
events Thursday^and Fridarto U 

what they daim^are 6:45- pin 

i 'n.ur^y at the Qub Room of 
Stodcwell’s defenseiw fk • .i ^1A : \ x-j 


Townes Hall 

^ A cocktail rmption fund-: 


i^eu s aete^.u donaUon- is. requested 

Their main theme is to 1 ■- T.t,„ 

articulate the-need for . a3/«o„,; Comoanv ’ Time ” " a^f 
specific CIA charter curbin^f^^^^^ 

;i • Seminar discussion with 
. panel speakers Halperin and 
Stockwell atlO a.m.Friday in 


■■■■ ■■ • ■■ ■■ . - •'-i'in.K; 

Townes Hall 122. ; j ;; 

Stockwell’s book: “in 
Search : of Enemies,’’ 
documents CIA^ covert: and 
par am i 1 i ta ryv^ac tion s in 
Angola. Stockwell claims: the 
rsCIA systematically misled 
.jCongress; and ; .the ' American 
' people about the U.S. role in 
Angola;: a charge former CIA 
Director William^ Colby 
■;-denies. • 

: Colby claims . CIA 'agents^ 
rwere; in Angola ; to train 
: citizens- , in military tactics, 
.while Stockwell’s book asserts 
/ the men . were. in. Angola to 
; gather information^. and 
weaken.. Angolan factions 
hostile to the United States. 

CIA Director Stansfield 
Turner said the book was “cir- 
cumspect” and loaded with 
classified' information about a 


misadventure caUed "Opera- 
tion Failure’! — ' the VciA’s j 
secret war In Angola!.v' 

. The CIA has filed suit 
.against StockweU claiming he 
' broke vows of secrecy to the 
agency- when., he wrote the 
book. - , . 

f Stockwell counters‘’that his 
oath to tbe...agency. .was I 
.“illegally fraudulently ob- 
tained” by CIA-recruiters who 
did not 'wam him beforehand’ 
of die agency.’s.> covert ac- 
.tivities. ■■ ■■ 
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Ai^TiCLS A^EARES THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 

ON FAGS /f ^ _ 26 June 1980 



3 CiA Boo^ Suit Settfed . 

5 ^,, ' The>j-Jusrtce' Depart- 
an out- 

Jj^ourt settlement of its 
|| suit to obtain the profits 
*|fronir former CIA agent 
' John Stockwell’s book 
about thejjgency’s activi- 
ties in- Angola. Under the 
agreement .announced 
yesterday by the Justice 
Department. StockwelU 
who how lives in Texas^ 

• "'-CTorKWFri to 

' /"to the government any- 
fut.ore profits fronr the sale, serialization. repubU-^ 
Ffioaor movie-rfghts-to hisl978 book. “InSearch^ 
of Enemies. A CIA'Story.’' Ih'the civil suit filed- 
Aiarchrj; the government had sohghtall the profits' 
from thebook. ButStockwell hassaid thathe made 
considerably less than sso.OObon the book and thati 

themoney has all been^spent UndWr the agree-4 
meat Stockwell a^eed'td submit any future writ-' 
in^ abbut the CIA to the agency for advance re-' 
view and- the government agreed: to complete the 
review within- 30 days and to delete only classified 
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article app^i® 

ON PAR S M THE WASHINGTON POST 

26 June 1980 


ffoiiisFToM^A^ 

‘Svi 

, The Justicel Department has :ireathed^'^o^f.? 
court^settlement of its suit to^^btafi the- profits 
former CIA agent John StockweU’s booh about 
the agency's activities in ;AngoIa.-*lil{;;*i^^;i^^^^ 

The department yesterday;.:reieased^. it ^consen^- 
a^ement entered In n.S. District Court in Alexah- 
1^:5^ ^dgment was approved Monday by Judge 
, Albert y.-.Btyani offlciais.saidiit 
» Agreement;' Stocfcweli;^ Who 'noVlives^tf 

Texaa,;;ia required: to turn over , toifiie^govfflniment 
anj fttura.proflts from the sale.;s(&(alizatibn; repu- 

bllcattpa. prr^mofvie rights, to. his^l978, book- IS'I a 
S eareh.of Enemies;;A GIA Story.’! j-i ; r: ;• 

to^rei^snit filed March ^:‘the*goVeramMi?i 
sought ^ .the-profite^from thei boofc^But Stockwell 
nas* said that he made consid^abiyy ess tham $50,000 
> on the book* and that the money* hai^been'si>ent.’ 

^ , Thb' government’s case was* based? oir- a^ s^ecy 

agreepent: stocfcwi^ .signed^,vdiea 

CIA :.in October 19W. The* government: contended; 
that agreelheht requitbd him to^sbhnu 
about the :GIA ta the-agency- before publication; so 
, that iLcould-deleta citified matetjal.i.^^„^:. 

; ^ StqcJ^eU^ who headed" the . CIA’s 
force'durlng part ofTLOT^TO; did hbt subhiit"ffis book 
. ^.for-CIApreview;^‘-~^: 

Under the: qphsent judgment 
submit any future writing about the CIA to the 
• agency* for^ review; rsys- >»•* ; ^ ^ 
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'Article new york times 

ON P.AG R , vYr< 26 JUJIE 1980 


[Former CXA. A^ntto GiveU.S. 

■ Future Earnings From His Book 


SptdalMHw New York Tlnm 



WASHINGTON, June 23 — John R. ! 
Stockwell^ a former employee of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, agreed today to 
pay the Federal Government whatever 
profits he earns in the future on his book 
about the agency, published in 1978 with- 
out its clearance. 

In a consent judgment filed with the 
Federal District Court in Alexandria, 
Va., lawyers for the Justice Department 
and for Mr. Stoclcwell, former c&ef of the 
agency's task force, for Angola, agreed 
that the Federal Government would re- 
ceive ail hia future gains from the book, 
“In Search of Enemies, a C.LA. Story/* 
The book accused the agency of lying to 
Congress and the public about its covert 
military operations in Angola in 1975-78. 

A Justice Department spokesman said ; 
that the judgment was based on relief the | 
Government had won in a breach-of-con- ; 
tract suit filed against another former I 
agency employee, Frank W. Snepp 3d, for;] 
violation of his secrecy agreement with j 
the agency. The Supreme Court required | 
Mr. Snepp to turn over to the Government i 
all earnings from his book;.' “Decent In- 
terval/* . 

; Mr. Stockwell did^not admit violating 
his secrecy agreement^ but he agreed to 
submit his manuscripts to the agency for^ 
review in the future; t v ^ 


ments should be pursued by the Govern- 
ment in the future. 


Mark H. Lynch, a lawyer for Mr. Stock- j 
well, said that the Government, had i 
agreed to forgo its claim to approxi- l 
mately $40,000 that Mr. Stockwell has { 
earned on his book: Mr. Stockwell no j 
longer has the money and fs not likely to j 
make additional profits because sales ' 
have tapered off, Mr. Lynch said. . ^ 

The civil division of the Justice Depart^ ! / 
ment is drawing up guidelines to help its i 
attorneys determine which cases alleging . 
violations of CTployee^secr^^agree-^ 
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INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
30 May 1980 . 


' Tremjhdous untapped oiliand:- gas deposits 
iinderlieSthe United States, making dependency 
on foreign, sources a “suicidal myth/’, argues Sen. 
Harrison^rH. Schmitt (R-N.M.),. a geologist and 
astronaut%ho is the' son of. Harrison: A. Schmitt, 
famed^ih- the- petroleum industryvTor his dis-: 
coveriesw,«vi^(>ii' 

Schmitt told his' fellow senators last- week they/ 
would: be unwise : to accept the view of Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, director of the Central Intelli- 
Ejengp Agency that domestic oil/ ana gas re- 
sources are very limited. ‘ . /^ 'I ' :. 

1 :/UvS..-oil and gas resources are sufficient to 
supply the nation far into the future. Sen. Schmitt 

contends.-^/::/'^';5i.-^ ■ • ~ - - 

. / “Giant and supergiant fields are not a thing of 
theipast/^hd said.: 

A potential for such discoveries; he said, exists 
oh the . Pacific , and Atlantic coasts,, the Arctic, 
Bering and Beaufort seas and presently locked-up 
federal: lands in the lower 48 states. Of the 13 
most promising areas in Alaska, only one has 
;been explored, hesaid;,,/;/:.p/^/^//:;,^h^j; ; I/; 

'// Present oil and gas production in the U.S. has 
e:dended over oidy some 50,000 miles or less than 

2 percent of the 3 million square miles identified 

with oil and gas potential. : - v / ^ ■ 

’ Why aren’t- the potential hew areas being 

develop€d?,iirW;;iii ■ ^ /'• v. ■ 

Sen. /Schmitt said that for the last 25 years 
federal,, corporate and international policies have 
discouraged U.S. exploration, starting in 1954 
with the regulation of natural gas at artificially 
low prices. Some of the potential energy basins 
are; protected as wilderness or ^^by .other cate-j 
, gorfes^ot public ownership, '///.. • 

’ i With ihore rapid development of sii^ potential' 
dozhestic oil and gas resources. Sen. Schott said! 
itjwould be possible to reject “the myths” that wd 
cannot depend on domestic crude bU and natural 
gas/for.;mdependence'from imports,, that national 
growth must be stopped and that energy musl 
always cost mpre.than it does now; 


; /i Sen. Schmitt’s' positive /outlook, and vigorous! 
proirasals make most U.S. energy experts seemj 
as if they are wearing blindfolds. A strongj 
■ national administration woul^ act on some of hia 
i recommendations. . • . : : ^ ? - 1 
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INBIAJIAPOLIS STAH 
1 JUJIE 1980 


Snitching On CIA 

What some call snitching and some call ratting 
is making. life tough for American spies in 
assignments that are dangerous enough without 
such treachery. 

Too many American agents overseas have 
been assassinated. .Marking them — disclosing 
their names — smacks of treason. 

Anyone caught doing this kind of thing in a 
communist country would be punished with 
death. 

In the United States a group is doing it andl 
getting away with it. i 

An outfit that calls its periodical the Covert! 
Action Information Bulletin published, on 
Wednesday, the names and some biographical 
details on what it described as 40 Central Intelli- 
gence Agency officers and agents operating in 31 
countries. 

The list purportedly named 13 chiefs of station, 
eight deputy chiefs and 19 senior “case officers,” 
officers who supervise local agents. One of the 
deputy chiefs working in' a foreign assignment 
was identified as a woman. 

Among those named were,XLi»aersonnel said 
to be operating in such potentially dangerous 
posts as Algeria, Guatemala, Jerusalem, Libya 
and Zaire. 

The periodical remarked that legislation is 
pending in Congress to make a criminal offense 
of the unauthorized identification of intelligence I 
personnel. ^ 


I It stated that it would continue to do so even if 
! the practice were outlawed. 

“We do not believe that it can be constitution-' 
ally suppressed by the government,” it stated. “If | 
any of the proposed laws designed to censor this ! 
column out of existence are oassed we can assure ' 
; our readers that we will' fight them in the 
i courts.” 

Perhaps in some courts this twisted and 
I degraded conspiracy will find sympathy. Much of 
the United States anti-espionage apparatus was ’ 
dismantled by ill-conceived and misguided court 
decisions during the late 1950s. 

Considering the peril and difficulties faced 
constantly by many U.S. intelligence agents over- 
seas, disclosing their identities and posts is 
com.parable to giving an enemy defense and troop 
movement secrets in wartime. It is treacherous 
and potentially deadly. Tnose guilty of such 
misdeeds should be punished. 

The authors of the bulletin state their object to 
be the destruction of .American intelligence agen- 
Jt is a purpose which coincides with those of 
I the KGB, GRU and other hostile and dangerous 
espionage and assassination forces. j 

If those responsible for the bulletin meant toi 
wage a campaign in behalf of the friends of' 
i freedom instead of the enemies of freedom, they, 
would disclose the identities of totalitarian secret; 
^^agents operating in the United States. J 
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ALBANY TUffiS-UNION (N.Y.) 

1 juris 1980 



1^1 

•h . 

u 

f 

• In a nation where- individual rights, self-govern- 
ment and freedom are precious and fought for, the 
very concept of secret spying — by anyone, on 
anyone, for any reason — is distasteful. ' _ 

Yet most Americans are wise enough, realistic 
enough, to- recognize the.-national need in today’s 
world of a strong and capable intelligence gathering 
apparatus.. The Senate is pondering, and has been 
since the first of the year, not whether there should. 
be a Central Intelligence Agency, but the nature of 
its responsibilities and the extent of controls over its 
operations. We know the sordid tasks that must be 
undertaken, but we don’t want to repeat: the mis- 
takes of past years in which the CIA functioned as a 
political tool of the White House'hr^l-considered, 
mismanaged and discrediting foreign adventures 
aimed as destabilizing a variety of foreign regiihesj 
as well as a few appalling experiments with mind- 
altering drugs and other exotic paraphernalia. 

' Last October, in a New York Tiwes review of a 
book about Richard Helms' and: the CIA, John le 
Carre, British author of The Spy Who Came in From 
the Cold,- The Honourable Schoolboy, and Smiley’s 
People,, wrote of “three fatal ills’’ that“brought the 
. CIA to its Igiees:’’ 

— -Its "disgraceful history of/ covert’ intervention, 
often in, areas where American interests were 
scarcely involved, where there was no independent 
information available to the administration, and - 
always on a scale so unsubtle that it could not be 
hidden even if it was denied:: Tibet, Angola, the 
Congo, Indonesia, Guatemala, Chile, Lads, Vietnam, 

, to name a few...” -S <■■■. ■ 

—r rlhe agency’s “preposterous pxjsitiont in the 
Washington hierarchy, which makes sane control of 
itsdperations impossible so long as it remains within 
the private diichy of the president and at the mercy 
of •j;every;. fashionable -wind -.that blows through 
town;n”-^'v%:,*^;, . 'I 

And finally, ‘‘the American political; romanticism 
that one moment.espouses openness at any price, 
and the next revels in the high alchemy of secret 




’V 



panaceas' and swift,; unconventional, totally illegal 
solutions...” . ^ ^ ' - 

An example of the latter condition might be the 
shifting sentiment in Congress and the Carter ad- 
ministration within the last three or four years. A 
hard line favoring strict CIA control following revel- 
ations of gross misconduct has given way, generally, 
in the wake of Iran’s hostage se'aure, particularly, to 
V, a softer line that CIA critics have labeled an 
incipient “unleashing” of the CIA again. 

The crucial point appears to be the degree.'and 
timing, of congressional oversight authority, includ- 
ing whether there be any prior notice to con- 
gressional authorities and, if so,;.at what point in 
consideration of some intelligence project. - 

What appears to be needed here is a basic: new 
approach to this nation’s international intelligence 
' services. The British model might provide a clue as 
to the direction in which to move; with top authority, 
rather than in the executive office itself, in an 
executive intelligence council composed of the es- 
sential military, political and economic advisers to 
the White House, including congressional represen- 
tation^ Such-a council should have the only authority 
for assigning intelligence operations, acting with," 
not for, the president, while the CIA director would 
have the resjwnsibilty solely for efficient functioning 
of the organization in doing the jobs assigned. He 
would not; as now appears- to be the- case, act in 
concert with the president and secretary of state in 
selecting obj^tives and taking action. ;> 

Congress, the executive branch, State Department 
and armed services could provide experts to such an 
intelligence council. Its mission should be purely 
professional. Congress should create it and leave it 
alone as sucht every president should sit in on it but 
notrun it; and the CIA director should obey it, , ^ 

By some such removal of the intelligence opera- ! 
tidh from politics and the shifting currents Of fashion ^ 
-—by truly professionalizing the control over the CIA : 
— we may achieve a sensible and effective in- 
telligence operation. ■ ■' .' iV 
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COLUMBUS DISPATCH (OH) 

6 JUNE 1980 



r ’ IS JUST AS,^ELliih^ the 
U.S. Congre^lbas takerf four or 
five years to get around to voting 
on a measure- designed to write' 
guidelines for the^CentraKlntelli- 
: gence Agency^g^: - 

It has tafced^that longt'for 
emotions ' t6i';^|^and reasoned' 
intelligence:t(i|r^urn to tho sub^i 
proyid|n|^two j necessdiys 
• ingredients — r)ja-'^6aJ?^f'“ secrecy' 
and the' discipitn^pf 'bversi^t to 
the: nation’S'inteiligence: agency, i#.: 

This week. the Serate-pass^ a’< 
bill with a. single, dissbhfc'setting utfl 
guidel ines hot only for the: ClA.biit 
for all of. America’s spy operations; ; 
both at home-ahd/'abroad.. - 

: Until this -measureliwas fash- 
ioned, Congres^^had^bOcome al- 
most freneticoh Uie subject>;It one 


time callerf|fprthe GIA to: strip 
itself of ali^bfJits/SOO covert aides 
and mbs^'of ite senior operatives 
• Worse, it demanded ail CIA- plan- 
ning and actions be reported to the 
V intelligenre;;^ defense, vappropria- 
v^jiori^andToreigh; affairs -commit- 
’^tees ‘and; their staffs -— of both 
;«House ahd^^enate Thatri^half of 

;f|.Capitol Hili; -VM-i ■> .-.V ‘ "fi* '■ ■'^•''1 

Senate*passed measure re« 

; both-reasonabl^secrecy and 

o^t^ightr Only the!?: in^ 

^ &rnm bef privy to this 

most crucial area* of nations de- 
S^ Terise A ^rmtwn ^uch as Ainerica^ 
•f *subje<^ to ^ constant pressures • of 
i knowni|f6reign Espionage, ) niust 
^;have,a^resp6nsible counterespion- 
y age^:agency that ; is>3®P^ndable- 
; ' Fi ve :yeaft in the. maldng,. this new 
measure gi ves . rea^na ble - assur- 
; ance of- that reality v/ :;?v 
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HRTJCLB ’M>PBARED 
ON MOB 


RICHMOND NEWS LEADER (VA) 
19 JUNE 1980 



M.- - 








mfelligeh^ Fq 

r^ven Jimn^i^CarterV^amateurisIrfrnation, Mrr Carter repeated past mis- 
response, the Cuton^-boat ^ple^^ to CIA also anticipated the 

;?.V??yone m official^ashmgton by sur-'-Tihostage crisis..; A month before Iran at- 
|nse. Welli not qaitP^Jveryone^-The^cked the.^ in Tehtan;4he ' 

(l)#pr^icted Iran wpuld commit 
^XJibansrwere coming. “actodfBolence'^-againstU.S/ihtorests- 

^14 January, theC^advis^MriCarter the detih- 

J®t a flood of refuses from Cuba seeni- gment of tfie embassy's Marines from 16 to 

the eiA .. 

Castro won Id resort tn -m aaa pm 5 crro f mn •.> f U a- U i-/: ' 1 t ' 
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:;; .By - Saul Pett-;-;P' ; 

WASHINGTON: rAPl^In the days- fol- 
■ lowing the missile; crisis of 1962,' two 
:inen— one American, the other Rus-. 
sian— were negotiating the 'details of the 
withdrawal of : Soviet weapons from/ 
Cuba. .'r; 

an. informal^' moment, out of "the- 
earshot of others or the reach of hidden , 
microphones, they, were sitting; on ; a: 
fence at a Connecticut ; farmhouse and; 
Gilking. It ■ was a/moraent, for candor; 
and Vasiiy Kuznetsov ; oi; the Sonet 
Union said to John McCIoy of the United 
, States: , v 

right, Mr. McClojr, we withdraw* 
the bombers,, just as we*ve withdrawn 
the missiles, but l want to tell you some- 
thing. This is the, last time the United 
States is going to be able to act like; this 
toward the Soviet Union.** . -iiS 

i; A few years later; ; McCloy told^the" 
story to then President Johnson. The 
third man m the room, was RichardrU.; 
Helms, then - director American Cen- 
tral Intelligence and head of the CIA; 
Now retired ^frora. government service, 
fielms tells mev story to 'illustrate .what 
he regards as the central fact of danger 
in the world today:- the relative decline 
of American noilitary power. ; r:. ^ 

f HE QUESTIONS whether the Uid 
States could, force the Russians to turn 
baclt; their missile-carrying; ships now as 
k did in 1962. The Soviets turned back 
then; he:says,/because the U.S;. was first 
in^ nuclear- ;:m^iles ; and" ^conventional 
mihtary equipment,;: and they : knew; It,; 
and' we-knew it;. . 

“But nowfthatrthe Russians have^a^ 
very large stratepc force the shoe-may ; 
be on the other, foot. President* Car- ; 

ter said he’s going- to see to it that-the:^ 
Russians don?t ' t^e over the. Per^an 
Gulf, where bur oil lifeline is attached;: 
but r don’t' know what he*s goin^ tq;^; 
protect the Persian Gulf with.” 
t Helms is quick; to point out that he is: 
“not entirely up to date on what the U.S. 
has and what the Soviet Union has.” He- 
says he has no continuing connection 
with the aA [which he left in 1972], that 
his inforraation these days comes from 
* newspapers and “some friends ^und . 


One; assumes who"worke<L 

in intelligence^ 25: years, headed; toe CIA- 
for six,.: and served as U.S. . ambassador 
■ to Iran for five years has well-informed 
“friends” here and abroad. He says Ut- 
' tie about his.eiA< work, , but he. projects 
the special,: tight-lipped aura of a man 
who^has- beenion the- inside, : who has 
seen the- figures that could mean Arma- 
;'geddon;fWho has been involved in much 
of his country’s high strategy and many 
; of toe plots and. counterplots of the Cold 
War.- ^ 

IN A RECENT interview Helms spoke 
passiouately about the .^American condi- 
tion at home and abroad, the decline of 
strong leadership in the- White: House, a 
society fragmented by^ vested interests 
and special pleaders, . about “false 
prophets” in government and industry, 
the weakened, state of the CIA,, and .the 
aborted rescue of the hostages in Iran. 

: _ Ilie.rescue,; if .tried, at ail._should have 
been tried 'in. the first month of' their 
captivity, he; said,: ywhen.- ;rriuch.^of : the 
: world -.was /outraged, ./‘when most - gpv^ 

- ernments would have understood our ef- 

forts to get them back, when even the 
Ru^ians .were . saying . it^ was terribl^- to 
take diplomats as hostages.// - ;■ 

^ In the ensuing: weeks and: montos/he 
says, we should not have made toe hos- 
• tages the prime, preoccupation of ^ our 
foreign policy every day at the a white 
: House and State Department; and every 
; night qn televiswn- _ 

“We gave the Iranians an opportunity 
tq/bargain with ; us,: to - demgrate • and 
} humiliate and deceive us. We gave them 
& tool to beat US- with. ^ ^ 

f ‘Tt seems' to' me the better ;way— it’s 
' hard to sayvbut I don’t know another 
way to say it- would have been to seem 
to turn our backs on- the hostages, to 
; regard them as prisoners of war and 

- simply /left them with no value, to , the : 
Iranians. If they had no value, 1 think 
the Iranians: eventually^wbuld’ve. c^ 

up with somerdeyice/^ociletting them 
^gg/ ■//> a- / : - . 

-iffiLMS THINKS THE rescueattem^ 
while risky, mi^t have worked, ; might 
have freed “a lot of the hostages,” but 
some peoples probably were going to . get 
: killed. In^ such - matters,. «said -the imaa 
who speciaiiied in: clandestine roperar: . 
tions, “you can’t toelieve infihe Immacu-a 

; late Conception/’ 5.//, 


He recalled that During World War 11,. 
the British, inade a study of the ingre- 
dients essential to successful commando 
operations. - * - - 

' The study stressed'^^^ three ^factors:: 
oveiwhelming strength.-. against , the ob- 
jective, more than enough . backup in- 
case of mechanical failures, and a lead- 
^ erin complete charge ori the scene/ who 
tells the commandos “when to attack,.; 
"when to withdraw, when to go left,: when 
to go right.” Heims seems to. think the: 
American operation in Iran fell short bn 
air three counts. 

Richard McGarrah Helms ; is 
fit; tail, thin, carefully groomed, careful- „ 
ly contoiled, a polite man who invites * 
neither small talk, nor familiarity. Mas- 
ter spies in fiction are frequently brood- 
ing men suffering .from bad memories j 
; ^Ims seems content with his oast and 
1^ : principles: Others are not They, see 
as a man of shadows and bbntrqver-^ 
sjvwho lied to Congress.: . ‘ 'V'. ': ' / - T 

j3?E RUNS A one-man consulting, firm . 

which he advises. American' 
companies on burihess prospects in the 
22rsian Gulf area, Casting about for a ( 
igjne, he didn't, think “Heims. Associ- 
ates” sounded- particularly good.* He 
caBed it. the Safeer Co., using the Per- 
s^i word for am bassador. 

^n the broader scale of his concerns, . 
Sims sees toe 1980s as a time when the 
SJJViet Union wiU ^be , stronger; than the- 
/ in nuclear ' :/and ' coriv^ntibnal ' 

' weapons.' ■ ' Y/. f / 
*“And that is a period of danger,’^: 
^st to those of us* who. have, spent, out,;. 
>i¥€S at this . and undersUnd - to at th at 
End of primacy can be translated into'* 
^gression, movement, >. takeovers ■ of ” 
^ntries,” he said. . \ 

, rHelms said Resident Carter’s human., 
rights crusade was. “ham-handed,”, fiz- 
; toe, arid wrong, because “we can’t'riin* 
Sir own affairs, so why ihould we be 
tSIing others how to run theirs? . 

think the best way to/- influence 
Saers is by example. I think you should 
§3lne up the Statue of Liberty once in a ' 
while, but you don’t" go around, telling 
people if you don^t.do such and. such, we , 
won’t do this for you.” . * 

-IN THE D.-\YS that he ran the CIA. 

- didn’t the United /States- try; more of , 
tSat? Wasn’t it trying to be policeman to- 


PGNTWUED 
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;;^*‘That’s differcDt/* he said. ‘‘That is 
attempting to handle events in the world 
they are favorable to us rather than- 
, ttw Soviets. I still think that's a good 
; I think, that if we don't fight for 
allr side, weYe not going to have any 

side to fight for,”> . [ 

Accordingly, he said he hoped Ameri- 
can intelligence, would revive covert ac- 
tion abroad: “It's * a. useful tool. . We 
■ should have it in our armory. It^ would 
help' us in ^the control and shaping of 
certain events, with a little influence, a 
little money, a. little oL this and that!* ,, 
“A little of this and that" is what has 
troubled some members> of Congress, 

' who have tried, so far futilely, to wite a 
charter that would keep CIA operations 
within proper legal limits without mas-- 
culating the agency. In the great uproar 
over the. CIA in .1975, many of the. 
“abuses" laid at its door were said to 
have occurred during : Richard- Helms' 
tenure. ■ ^ ; 


IN 1973, HB^toid a Senate committee 
. ^at the CLt ihad made no attempt , to 
influence t.hio:- Chilean elections of 1970. 
In 1975, it was' disclosed' that the CIA 
had supplied the opponents of Salvador 
Allende with $8'million. In 1977, Helms 
pleaded no contest, was fined $2,000, and 
given a suspended prison sentence for 
failing to testify fully and accurately. He 
said he couldn’t because of his CIA oath.. 
He since has said he would do the same 
again if the?,. ‘‘national security/^ 
required;. 

Helms said: i detailed chart^ would^ 
hamstring thi^ CIA; 'He- said, -instead, 
^thatrthe skeletal act of 1947,.- which es^ 

: tablished it, shoudl be. amended “as liec- 
‘ essary." Beyond that,, he said; we* should 
rely on the Resident to keep the agency 
withiir bounds.^ V* You’ve got - to^tnjst 
somebody .irrjrouc gavemment,? he said.,' 
/‘If you don’t, what kind of goveriimentd 

have you 



: So- does Helms think .we can have an 
effective Ct\ that operates legally, that 
keeps Congress informed, that doesn’t 
spy on American citizens or open mail 
and foreswears^ assassination? ' . I 

“Why not?" he said^ “I promise you 
that after seeing, what happened in 1975 
and having been beaten up for all, those 
abuses, which didn’t turn out to be that 
much, there isn’t a single fellow in the 
agency today. I’ll, bet, who . has • the 
slightest intention; of getting into that 
trouble again. ; • ^ ’ 

“CIA PEOPLE ARE carefully chosen. 
They get intelligence tests, psychological 
tests, medical- tests;- lie- detector. tests, 
security investigations to.i be: sure they 
arevas ^good as * we can* find. , in this- 
country. . They’re - your _ neighbors; 
They’re not people - \yho want to abuse 
„ the U.S. They are citizens who have.. 

’ been bying to defend : our freedoms and 
Aour system.: . . 

A ‘Tn 25 years the CIA aswssinaited no ■ 
,,one^ Nobody got, killed or was close tp> 

' being: kill^.T Would think they could go : 
25 more yeai-s- without' -assassinating 
anybody." : / a.: . 

“ There was na plan to. assassinate any* 

. “Obviously there had been discussions- 
•rat various times, buL then there are 
always discussions in government about: 

: that; in* everybody’s . government as. to 
Whether, it , would be desirable; to elimi- 
nate X7Y; or Z. 

' ; “That* ^ doesn’t /:■-necessarilJr; ^‘ mean/ 
they're'going-to 'endrrup , doing it. One- 
.discusses a lot* of rough , stuff,, because- 
? rough world,, but. the important 
thing is what happensdir the end and not 
what’s talked about. ; 

face.it the: .^eri can peo-: 

pie want an' effective,. strong intelligence- 
operation. .They just don’t want to hear* 
too much about it. I’ve talked to a lot of 
people ^abput;>tlus;;L and the 


did you do so- and so? When yo‘u explain 
It they understand, but it makes them a 
little uncomfortable, because they like to 
feel righteous.’’! 

V/hat, one wonders, are Helms’ poll- 
tic.s? ’ 

“I always voted as'an independent.” 
Bid he eyer find himself voting 
working for in 

the White House? . ' 

have, but I don’t reraem- ; 
ber, I^chard Helms says, with almost 
a straight face. 
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THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
23 June 1980 


THSSilH 

SIGHTS OF THE GITY. . . i 

CIAmeisterStansfield Turner is | 

spotted lurking 'round antiques ' ' 

auctions, quite suddenly. There he 
perched at Weschler’s the other 
day, nodding in all the wrong 
places. “Is it a secret code, or 
what?" auction-going regulars . , 

; nudged. . . I 


EXCERPTEI' 
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Special to The ^fewYoric Times , 
SEOUL, June 20 — The South Korean 
Central Intelligence Agency announced 
today that it had dismissed or otherwise 
removed over 300 of its agents in its big- 
gestshaXe-up. 

Shortly after Lieut. Gen. Chon Too 
Hwan, who is also head of military se» 
curity and the country's strongman, as- 
sumed leadership of the agency in April, 
he told reporters that he would reform 
and streamline it. He said that the agency 
was so corrupt and alienated from the 
people that it was coming to resemble 
Savak, the Iranian secret police agency 
under Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi.. 

Announcing the shake-up, the agency 
said that the changes were effective June 

1, the (toy before General Chon submitted 
his resignation as director of the agency. 
That resignation has not been accepted, 
but there are indications that the appoint- 
ment of a successor is imminent.^ 

The agency announcement said that 
many of those ousted had been senior 
agents and that their retirements were 
partly intended to make way for more 
junior employees. w 

- It made it clear that the unusually . 


extensive purge was engineered to rid the 
agency of those described as ‘'corrupt or 
incapable" and those who had been criti- 
cized for abusing their authority. 

- Agents Connected with "outside" politi- 
cal influences were also dismmised, the 
statement said- 

After the agency was founded in 1962 
with the help of the United States Central 
Intelligence Agei^, it was used as an in- 
strument of political sui^ression against 
opponents of the Government of Presi- 
dent Park Chung Hee, who was assassi- 
nated last October. 

With thousands of agents on its oayroU 
^d thousands of nonpayroil "agents of 
mfluence," the agency made its presence 
leU m almost every aspect of the daily 
life of the 37 millioR people. Its budget is 
known only to the President, to whom it 
directly reports, and to a few of his aides. 

Suppression of Espionage. ... 

^ Its legal: task of suppressing espionage 
has often been overshadowed by its politi- 
cal operations against dissidents. As A re- 
^It of the purge, the announcement said, 
the orginal security function has been 
"enhahced and strengthened in terms of 
quality.":-: • . . : , ■ . ; • . 


^Vacancies inside xh^ agaicy have 
b«n filled with recruitment from inside 
^th capable officials being appointed to 
the nght positions, " it said. The empha- 
SIS was on "reinforcing the tasks desiling 
with anti-Communist stance." 

The agency caused an international up- 
roar in 1973 after its operatives allegedly ; 
kidnapped the (^position leader Kim Dae i 
Jung from Japan; in 1967 West Germany I 
nearly broke diplomatic relations with! 
Seoul after agents were siispectwi of ab- 
ducting leftist South Korean students 
from West Berlin and other places in Eu- 
rope. 

Despite the agency's power, many of 
its leaders', careers ended disastrously. 
One of them, Kim Jae Kyu, was hang^ 
last month after he assassinated Presi- 
dent Park. Former Prime Minister Kim 
Jong PiJ, the agency's first director, and 
Lee Hu Rak, the sixth, are being held on 
charges of corruption^Kim Hyong Wbok, 
the third head, disappeared in Paris last 
year after years of exUe in the United 
States. Kim Kae Won, the agency’s fourth 
chief, is serving a Ufe term in prison in 
connection with the assassination of Mr 
Park., 
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Aspin Says U>S> May See Another Flood of Cubans 


ByRICHARDBUKT ^ 

Special to Dm N«w York Ttraes 

WASHINGTON, June 21 — Representa- 
ti ve Les Aspin has warned that the Castro 
Government may be preparing to push 
another wave of refugees out of Cuba, 
and officials in Washin^on say this view 
is shared by intelligence officials in the 
Carter Administration. ; ' 

Mr. Aspin, a Wisconsin Democrat and 
a member of the House Intelligence Com- 
mittee, said in a statement that there 
were ‘'several kinds of evidence'* to sug- 
gest that President Fidel Castro was 


preparing to send more Cubans abroad. 
About 115,000 Cubans entered the United 
States in April and May. 

Noting that the Administration had 
ci^ped down on American skippers 
bringing refugees into the country, Mr. 
Aspin said Mr. Castro could send refu- 
gees to the American naval base at 
Guantanamo. _ > 

An intelligence subcommittee headed 
by Mr. Aspin asserted in a. report this 
month that the Central Intelligence 
Agency had predicted as early as Janu- 
ary that there might be a flood of ref- 
guees from Cuba and that the White 


House and State Department had ignored 
the warnings. 

In his statement Mr. Aspin said a wors- 
ening economic situation in Cuba made it 
likely that Mr. Castro would try to get rid 
of additional “undesirables** who could 
make trouble for his Government. 

“There is evidence that Castro has 
been improving the departure port of 
Mariel, giving it the look of a permanent 
installation,*’ he said. Most of the Cubans 
I left from Mariel. • 

Mr. Aspin added: “There is evidence 
that C^tro has aligned himself with a i 
hard- line, fact ion t hat favor s a pnUry of 
confrontation withthe United States.” 

Mr, Aspin is known to have recently 
discussed the possibility of a new wave of 
refugees* with intelligence officials. Ad- 
ministration officials confirmed that the 


Central Intelligence Agency eaqpected 
further problems, Q 


Propel Mo re ThouSg^^ 
Reiteratliig charges that the Adminis- 
tration was unprepared tor the arrival of 
refugees in ' April and May, Mr, Aspin 
said, “The nation had, better give more 
thought to what policy we will pursue if 
there is another refu^ flood, because 
the chances are very good that Castro 
isn’t finished cleansing his island of ele- 
ments he doesn’t like.^*;!^:-^j -- 
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BY JO^ J . mi KA .,. I 

Calif. — Oae of the nation/^most? 
criticai defense programs-is under? 
way here asearth moversclaw at the ■ 
rolling terrain of this- windy, often'” 
fogbound piece of land jutting„out 
into the Pacific just above^Los An- 
geles..v y : ,.'4 

Ther 'constructibh crews call the 
area - ■•Slicked;": shorty forSSpace^ 
Launch Complex Sixi When it isf 
readyr ih; 198 f it wilLbe the fulfill-i 
ment- of r what/has been-a iO-yeari 
dream for.the Air Force: the-firsti; 
defense-controlled space launching? 
facility:;?;:i !(?:'53 

While it ha^beea overshadow^ 
by the preparations under - wa^^foirS 
the space shuttleat the Kennedy 
Space Center in. Florida; Vandenberg 
will: be thesecpnd launch facility for 
the shuttler^TherDepartment of De- - 
fense will; beJpne of the shuttle's^ 
major .customers;' and many Lof the- 
most militarily sensitive pay loadsi^ 
forr^thevshuttle will be launched i 
; from here;..v- 

- The^ payloads; willanclude ^tli 
.intelligence^ and’ conimunicatip^il 


are too big and heavy to belaufached^l 

by the con venti ohalTitan-m rfcket^ 

|(iiow^sed fotviaunches^^^: 

' ,-Asif^- ai^ ‘ ihsii ra nee ;p6 i ic y T ; f or 
Jitter-weight- military -cargp^ the 
^Air Force is keeping; five aging Titan 
i , rockets with special upper itiiges 
^in reserve. It is also making pri^vi- 
^si'ons tp-makfe more Titans in:'C^^^ 
shuttledelays 
Big satellites haye^inany 
.^uses in spac^expecially wheif th^y: 
■^are propelled into- what is call^ 
fgeosynchrondus:6r.bit;^a^^^ 

Jover 20,000 miles; where: theyV can 
*^;Orbit ih.;harmbny with a ^int 
i^pi^the eartHv.Some'bfi^tbe^mo^'Ciru-;' 
^ciblrsatellite^'from a milifai^^ 
gppint,. are those; positionedJh watch ' 

; : for the-^telltale bursts of Jigh t^^and i 
■ heat that would accompany a launch 
:• at a Soviet ICBM site. vv- 

4 Because of its geographic position,^ 
j Vandenberg is the only U.S. space fa?.; 
cility where payloads can be placed 
into polar orbit, the pathway that I 
^wpultf take ■ them^^most-regularly 
;; 6 yerfthevSbyieti 4 'and iiriaSsr/Poiar I 
Ihuhches frbhi;Kennedy are'not at- • 

}. tempted for a varlet 7 of reasons, ;bh 

^f which, js that the initial launch 
warjt'O versth&mbxt five years-^onr PoP'i'i- 
. dependenedibii the shuttle to L 

■port our spbbesysteins will; becMtt^ ^ajiden- ■ h 

critical’.’ SecremrrbfDefensd-Har?^^' “ ? • 

oWBrown has told the Senate Cbm--- Pacific tO;Antarctica.:.‘ v 

merce Committees i 

’ " '’Defense Department’sJnterest. m^ 


systems necessar 3 r to protect and de- 
fend jhe nation during a nuclear 



/ . 


_ - r rivalsNASA’s for- the, first* 

"tle’progranf-h^iwbbm^nc^b^iTP®^^*'^^-^- 

fingly concerhedas the-MeduleToi^®- ® ^ 

; launching^ the'ssh'uttle whicKttiW'^liF??^^ te almost S4 biIlion,‘vwithia a- 
? being devbiopbd by: t^ 

vAeronauticsandSpace^Administfa^li-M?^?®^}® ^®*°®®penthe^ejwher,e■fa-- 

f tion, had ebntinui^ to slip once, designedj{tO;iaunch a r 

y Atithe mbmeh^the'f^i'shwtif#*^**®*-^^^^ 

rlannchyis- planned 'at-Kpnngrfv~noyt/fe^°^y-P*‘°-l^*-f~^*-^ 3 PPs 4 ,— m'. the.J 
. February: almo^.two years later 

it was origihall^ plahned; ‘"What haa k 

happened is that we have lost hearMP'C^**® > P^^^ 

all the margih'.'tbat we had PF'fi'^ 'have ;j 

program.” one: Air Force^huSSHS?^"®^'^ theshumewill. have a, | 
manager saidLj“If it slips any further’? the; Air ? i 

wehave reaLtrottblfc^U ^ --i^lf’li'Porce.denies this. 


being built td?tepluce them hawTS^^w^^^ ^-r ' v 1 

been designeCasShuttle carv<vJPhP*. publiifviiew off 

, -;tlBe overall defense iHiten^^^ 


Ain a^peech by Maj..Gen WOlianr ft. 
. Yost".!director of..Space Systems for 
; the Air Force. Among^the uses he de- 
^'scribed were: - c 
• Communications.. Two thirds of 
f : the military’s, long. range communi- 
•'cations^ . he^ explained, are? now 
vcacfiedhut by satellite Satellite 
vcommumcationsj because' t^ 

. of ihi gh:. quality, and ^reUtiveiy j a nxr 
proof;., w e re. c ritica t :to two recent 
special 'military:, operations,, the; 
r recovery bfv the U.S;. merchant ship 
: Maya^ez aftqr its-seizure by Cambo- 
/ dians inl 975 and theaborted raid onr 
. . Iran .to rescue the - American hos-- 
; jagei^heid in^Tehran; The shuttle^ 
~;yosty;explained^ wili:,.betused. to 
J ; "proliferate” the^^h^ of existing 
; satellites tn^make it more difficult; 

fdr;an:ehemV- to totally destroy U.S. 

. ?.coi^unications sterns 

? : •^Better defense'of existing satel- 
- lites. Some new saiellites,;he said, 
p will have to be heavier because they 
: will' be ^ shielded against various 
pfonns'Of radiations &me will carry 
pm ore -fuel to allow'them to maneu- 
:-ver more in orbitUAnd some will 
have to be placed in much higher 
_prbits topescape the reach of poten- 
tial anfl-safellite weapohi^, One hew 
, satellite system, "being designed fbr 
command and "control: of U.S. nu- 
clear forces, will be put into an orSit 
: that is 130,000 miles high 

• • Pinpoint navlgatibh.t'' Ahother 
. 7 . planned system, the Global Positiofi- 

ing Satellite System, allow a user 
j; to detennihe his:position and .the 
■ ’enemy’s.positioh ; to within- aroun^ 
y thiit 3 ^feet; Among the uses:^^ this, 

^ Yost explained^ will^ be precisicjn 
night bombing capabihty,."first sh^ 

; = accuracy*;^ for artillery rounds,, and 
the ability to land militaiy foreesiii 
\ perfect darkness at J‘any airfieidr 0 r 
^.any-properlysurveyed^super high- 
: wayor cow pasture ih the wp.rl(i”i>; 

• Total ControL'While some criri^ 
of the U.S. military say that it has 
come far too dependent on decisions 
by higherofficers far removed from 

• the battle,^ Yost sees the idea of “total 
battle managementpvas theP'most 

E exciting; and promising. yi€w_pf the 

• future,”:-; •r^* 

According ta Yost, th^^^ 

: mander, ::^:>perhapS;>PeveTr^, the 
commahdbr-in-chieit! wbiild bS' able 
: to see and; control, an entire, theatqr 
of war on a momenHo-moment 
^ia satellite: " — - * - , 
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What caused the failure of the disastrous 
American attempt to rescue the hostages in 
Iran? Newsweek’s David C Martin has 
unearthed previously unpublished details of 
the aborted mission. His report: 

T he placid waters of the Gulf of Omari 
were fading into twilight as the eight 
RH-53D Sea Stallion helicopters lifted off 
the deck of the nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier U.S.S. Nimitz last April 24. The 
helicopters hovered briefly at 400 feet, 
grouping themselves into a loose, diamond- 
shaped formation, then swung north at 120 
knots toward the Iranian coastline 50 miles 
away. On the Nimitz’s bridge, an officer 
picked up a scrambler phone. In an instant, 
he was connected to an Egyptian air base 
about 300 miles south of Cairo where the 
task force’s commander, Maj. Gen. James 
Vaught, was standing by^ Operation Eagle 
Claw, he told Vaught, was under way as 
scheduled at five minutes past 7, local time. 

The helicopters’ initial destination was 
the staging area called Desert One — an 
abandoned salt flat in Iran’s Dasht-e-Kavir 
desert about 600 miles north of the coast 

C v and 250 miles from Teheran. At Desert 

' One, they would rendezvous with six 
/ • C-130 transport planes that had left Egypt 
two hours earlier carrying men, equipment 
and the fuel for the next leg of their jour- 
ney — a 270-mile dash under co ver of dark- 
ness to a mountain hide-out code-named 
“Figbar” just 50 miles southeast of Tehe- 
ran. They were supposed to arrive at Figbar 
before dawn and hunker down there for 
the day, waiting until nightfall to attempt 
the actual rescue. The mission had been 
in the works for more than six months. 
Early on, the planners had considered send- 
ing in the commandos by truck from Tur- 
key. They also thou^t about launching 
the raid from a carrier task force in the 
eastern Mediterranean. But the back desert 
route was considered the best option. 

The Odds: Planners figmed the mission 
required a minimum of six Sea Stallions. 
According to their calculations, there was 
a 96.5 per cent probability that if eight 
choppers were dispatched from the Nimitz, 
at least six would make it to Figbar. Sending 
ten Sea Stallions would have raised the 
probability to 99.2 per cent. But that would 
have required an additional C-130 to refuel 
them, raising the risk of detection. In the 
end, the planners decided that the extra 
2.7 per cent edge simply wasn’t worth it. 

O llie copters were twelve minutes behind 
. schedule when they crossed the Iranian 
coast in a gap between two radar stations, 
at Jask and Chah Bahar. That was because 
the Nimitz had to steam further away from 
the coast than planned in order to keep 


on the 




at least 200 miles away from a Soviet soy 
ship stati oned near the Strait of Hormuz. 

The first sign of trouble came about an 
hour into the mission, when the pilot of 
the No. 6 helicopter flashed a light indi- 
cating he was setting down. Operating un- 
der a prearranged buddy system, the No. 
8 chopper landed with him. In the No. 
1 helicopter, flight leader Lt. Col. Edward 
Seiffert had no way of telling what had 
happened. The only means of in-flight com- 
munication between the helicopters was a 
nonsecure high-frequency radio that was 
supposed to be used only in the direst of 
emergencies. Since no one broke radio si- 
lence, all Seiffert could do was to report 
over his secure scrambler phone to Vaught 
and deputy task-force commander Col. 
James Kyle, who was riding in the lead 
C-130, that two of his helicopters were 
down. The No. 8 chopper’s tail had been 
damaged on the Nimitz — and it had spent 
so much time in the shop that it was known 
as the “hangar queen.’’ But it was the No. 

Even if the plan 
had worked, the 
Pentagon estimated 
casualties of up to 15 
hostages and 30 troops. 

6 chopper that had been disabled by a loss 
of pressure in one of its rotor blades. Its 
crew and classified material were trans- 
ferred to the No, 8 chopper, which took 
off and soon caught up with the formation. 

The mission’s planners had expected at 
least one chopper to break down. From 
the beginning, the Sea Stallion was some- 
thing of a compromise choice for the rescue 
mission. The Army’s CH-47 helicopter 
might have been better suited for the long, 
arduous overland journey to Desert One 
and beyond. But preparing the CH-47 
might have raised suspicions: why were 
eight Army choppers being transferred to 
an aircraft carrier? 

As the remaining seven choppers were 
nearing ‘Tumpoint Four,” a navigational 
point near the town of Bam, they ran into 
a strange floating fog of dust. Normally, 
dust storms are sand swirls accompanied 
by strong winds. But this dust storm was 
different. “There was no blowing sand, no 
wind, no sijgnificant turbulence or any other 
indications of a sandstorm,” reported a 
later Pentagon paper. “The phenomenon 
was suspended dust.” A fine talcum-like 
powder, it sifted into the cockpits, coating 



The Pentagon anticipated that j 
the mission might have to be ! 
caiied off. But the rescue team \ 
never practiced executing an o/> 
der to abort — and that may have | 
contributed to the final tragedy. * ■ 


the pilots* lips and raising the temperature 
from an already uncomfortable 88 degrees 
to a nearly intolerable 93 degrees. 

As soon as they hit the dust, Seiffert’s 
lead chopper and its buddy landed. The | 
other five helicopters didn’t see them. In-! I 
stead, they flew on. Realizing he had been j 
left behind, Seiffert took off again. Tech^ 
nically, the mission could have been aborted 
at that point, since the dust cloud had re^ 
duced visibility so badly. But because the 
dust cloud resembled no sandstorm the pi^ 
lots had ever experienced— and because the 
C-130s ahead of them had radioed back' 
no warnings — ^they pressed on, convinced' 
they would emerge from it at any momentJ 

Tlaboob’: What they had encountered^ 
was a haboob, a rare though hardly un- 
known meteorological phenomenon ini 
which gusts generated by thunderstorms! 
kick up great masses of dust many milesi 
away. Haboobs occur in the southwestern! 1 
UnitedStates,wherethedustusuallysettlesi ! 
back to earth within ten minutes. But in* ; 
Iran, where the dust is much finer, a haboob \ j 
can linger in the air for hours. The 1970 | 
CIA intelligence summary that the mis- ! 
sion’s weather forecasters used mentioned : 
haboobs only briefly and said nothing abouT 
their duration. Had the planners searched i 
through the archives of weather satellite! 
photos at the University of Wisconsin, they 
might have turned up evidence of long- ■ 
lasting Iranian haboobs. But the mission’s i I 
urgency — as well as security requirements 
that kept personnel to a minimum — did * * 
not peimit such in-depth research. Security ! ! 
concerns also nixed an idea to set up a * j 
clandestine weather station in the Iranian * 
desert that might have detected the ha- 
boobs. (As many as 1,000 people knew ; ! 
enough about the mission to compromise ! 
it— and one loose-lipped sailor on emer- j 
gency leave almost did.) 

In any case, no one thought to brief the 
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pilots about haboobs. And when a pho- ; 
tograph of Iran taken by the NOAA 6 
weather satellite just two minutes before 
the mission began showed no storms within 
50 miles of the flight plan, the experts con* ; 
eluded that weather would not be a prob- ■ 
lem. The pilots, totally unprepared for the i 
experience of flying through a haboob, thus ' 
began their mission in a state of much 
confusion and consternation. 

Disoriented: In the midst of the haboob, 
the No. 5 chopper lost its gyro when a 
blower that cool^ the gyro’s power source 
burned out. Unable to see the ground 
through the dust, the chopper’s pilots be- 
came so disoriented that they nearly 
crashed. Rather than try to negotiate a 
9,000-foot ridge that lay between them and 
Desert One, they decided to turn back — 
even though they didn’t have enough fuel 
to reach the Nimitz. Breaking radio silence, 
they told Seiffert of their decision. He re- 
layed it to Vaught, who relayed it to the j 
carrier, which reversed course and began 
speeding toward the Iranian coast to cut | 
the distance the stricken helicopter had i 
to cover. They barely made it. One of the \ 
choppers ran out of fuel moments after j 
setting down on the Nimitz’s deck. I 


kccerptsd 
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Wipe Out 

Protecting embassy secrets 

W hen the Communists stormed the 
U.S. embassy in Saigon in 1975, they | 
captured files and computers laden with | 
secret material, including the names of in- 
formants in North Viet Nam. In 1979 the 
mobs of students who seized the U.S. em- 
bassy in Tehran found secret material pre- 
sumably showing the intimate links be- 
tween Washington and the Shah— there ; 
had not been time to destroy it. 

At last, the National Security Agen- 
cy is developing safeguards to make sure 
such accidents never happen again. 
Working with a private firm, NSA is de- 
signing a system of special minicomputers 
for U.S. embassies around the world. Stan- 
dard computers would still store normal 
messages, but sensitive data would be fed 
into the new machines. Unlike the ma- 
terial in regular computers, this informa- 
tion — millions of words — could be erased 
in a matter of moments. 

To give the operators time to act, 
the State Department has installed heavy i 
steel doors that can be slid into place to 
block the stairways to the upper floors 
of embassies, where the code rooms are 
located. Another new security ploy: ; 
nozzles in the corridors that at the push 
of a button spew tear or nausea gas on 
invaders. ■ 
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SOVlEtCOAL TERMED 



According to C.I.A. Report, It Will 
'Not B,e a Solution to Energy . 
Crunch’ Facing Moscow 


ByDREWMIDDLETON 

The debate among Administration ojffi- 
cials, politicians and scholars over the 
military intentions of the Soviet Union fo. 
cuses sooner or later on energy. 

The Central Intelligence Agency, 
which provoked discussion with a report 
that Soviet oil production would fall by 
the mid-1980*s, haa added to the debate 
with a study saying that ‘'coal will not be 
a solution to the energy crunch*' fac^s i 
Moscow. ■ 

Some Administration military plan- 
ners conclude that Soviet energy require* 
ments, particularly oil, could motivate 
military adventures in the Persian Gulf 
or elsewhere in the third world. 

Other experts maintain that the C.LA. 
estimates of a Soviet “energy crisis*’ are 
exaggerated and that the Russians will 
have stifhcient coal and oil without seek- 
ing control of foreign resources. . 


Drop in OuQwrt Forecast : V 

The C.LA. study concludes that •'with 
oil production expected to decline begin- 
- ning in the early X980*s, Moscow will want 
to use coal: rather than oir*: In areas 
where natural gas is not available. But 
the study adds, “Supply constraints will 
limit how much offset to declining oil pro- 
ductirax coal can provide.’ . . ; r r 

The agency forecasts a decline in the 
supply of coal for all uses of more than 20 
percent by 1985. The report adds that to 
meet the demands of the eneigy industry 
and to maintain coal shipments to other 
sectors of the economy, production would 
have: to increase to 550 million tons of 
cleaned coal by that year, the equivalent 
of 870 million tons of raw coal. “We feel 
that this level of output is clearly beyond 
Soviet capabilities,* ’ the report : 

It finds that during the five-year 
plan coal fell well behind schedule, with 
1979 production of 719 million metric tons 
5 million tons below 1978 and 33 million 
tons short of the revised goal for 1979. The 
study predicts that output this year will 
be 80 million tons short of the goal of 805 

. > 


Siberian Reserves Noted 

The study also emphasizes that produc- 
tion could be signihcantly expanded by 
exploitation of resources in Siberia, 
where costs are from a seventh to a half 
those in the Donets Basin, in the Euro- 
pean part of the Soviet Uidon. However, 
these low costs are offset by transoorta- 
tion costs 10 times higher than oil pipelin- 
ing and twice those of gas pipelining. 

In the last 20 years, aathe production of 
oil surged to put the Soviet Union in first 
place among world producers, there was 
a relative decline in the contribution of 
coal to overall Soviet energy output. This 
contribution fell from 50 percent in 1960 to 
25 percent inT978, and the C.LA. expects 
the decline to continue through the mid- 
dle of this decade. But as the Russians at- 
tempt to limit the use of oil, coal should 
provide a larger share of thermal power. 

The problems in the coal industry are 
apparently most critical in the Donets 
Basin, which supplies 30 percent of the 
coal as well as alihost half of the coking 
coal vital to iron and steel smelting. The 
output of coking coal in the Donets in 1978 
was about 7percent below the 1975 figure. 
If this decline continues it could have a 
direct bearing on steel output later in this 
decade, the analysts suggested. 

Working Conditions Improved 
Two hundred years of mining have ex- 
hausted easily exploitable coal seams the 
Donets Basin. The average depth of 
mines is expected to increase and thin 
seams imp^e the use of mechanized 
-technology,-. . ^ _ 

' One consequence is that mining in the 
' Donets is labor-intensive; 55 percent of 
the industry’s labor force produces 30 
percent of the coal. The Government has 
made every effort to hold miners on the 
job and attract new labor to the region. 
The average workweek has been cut to 30 
hours and wages for underground work- 
ers have been increased substantially. 

' The situation in the Donets Basin and 
the expectation of an overall energy prob- 
lem in the next five years have empha- 
sized the importance of raising produc- 
tion in the Asian fields, particularly those 
in theEkibastuz and Ktxznetsk Basins.. 
iThe C.I.A. does not believe that major 
increases in output from the huge Kansk- 
Achinsk lignite basin in Siberia can be ex- 
pected before the 1990*3. - ^ 

This view is borne out in a recent study 
by Leslie Dienes of the University of Kan- 
sas in a study titled “The Soviet Energy 
System.” According to Professor Dienes, 
Kansk-Achhisk lignite poses technical 
problems as a power-station fuel and “re- 
search and development work is proceed- 
ingslowly.*’ • ; 


Transportation Problem Is Crucial 

. The crucial factor in the exploitation of 
the eastern fields from Moscow’s stand- 
point is the transportation of coal or 
energy produced from coal to centers of 
heavy industry. 

The construction of power plants at the 
mines and of uitra-high-voltage direct- 
current lines for the transmission of 
power are a long-term project. According 
to the C;LA. study, it would require tech- 
nology not yet available to Soviet or West- 
ern industry. The costs would be high and 
the power losses; over the lines to the 
western areas of the country would be 
unacceptable. 

The agency suggests that the most fea- 
sible policy is to improve the shipment of 
coal by rail from Siberia to major indus- 
trial centers in the Ural Mountains. This 
would involve a significant investm^it 
for expansion of existing rail lines. 

Although conceding that the judgments 
must be “considered highly tentative,** 
the C.LA. says that on present informa- 
tion “increased coal production clearly is 
unlikely to contribute much to relieve the 
Soviet energy problem through the lSSO’s 
at least.” 
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On the Home Front, a Creaky Soviet 
Economy Bedevils the Kremlin 

MOSCOW bright spots in an otherwise bleak 
Kremlin leaders fretting over economic picture. Not so any more, 
troublesome allies can find little to In fact, says the U.S. Central Intelli - 
cheer about at home either. j^ence Agency, the countr^ could 

The Soviet economy, second larg- easily become a net importer of oil 
est in the world, is sick, and many Within the n^t five years, causing 
experts predict it will get far worse difficulty not only for the Russians, 
before it improves. but for allies and customers in East- 

The problem was underscored em Europe." ^ ; 

most recently in mid-June by re- . ~ The main reason for the develop- 
ports of strikes at the Soviet Union’s ing Soviet energy crisis: A lack of j 
two largest automobile factories. As high technology needed to exploit ' 
many as 170,000 workers walked off vast oil and gas resources. Crucial 
their jobs, idling the plants for three American technological help was 
days in early May. . lost when the Bussians marched into 

Food shortages were cited as a Afghanistan. V 

main grievance of striking workers Lowering sights. Even under the 
at both the Tolyatti and Gorky best of circumstances, the slowdown 
plants on the Volga River in Centr^ in economic-growth rates is almost 
Russia. certain to continue in the early 

But current economic problems 1980s. The Kremlin’s once optimis- 
go beyond lagging agricultural pro- tic state planners already have been 
duction. An energy crisis is looming, forced to trim their, goals for eco- 
antiquated industrial machinery is nomic expansion, 
creaking, and labor productivity is The reasons are many. Russia is 
declining. immensely rich in Taw materials, I 

Few Western diplomats in Mos- but they are costly to exploit and, in 
cow believe the walkouts will the vast reaches of Siberia and the 
spread, but the'strikes have drawn far north, are difficult to get at 
unwelcome attention to acute short- The Soviets have a huge accximu- 
ages throughout Russia of meat and lation of plants and machinery, but! 
dairy products. much of its industrial hardware isj 

Supplies are dwindling because of obsolete. Agricultural methods andj 
a poor harvest, a cutback on U.S, food transport are equally ineffi-i 
wheat exports to Russia and feed cient and wasteful. | 

scarcities that led to the premature ’ . Labor output, likewise, is poor. So 1 
slaughtering of cattle, poultry and far, the increase in worker produc-j 
other animals this year. Further de- tivity has been just half the 20 per-! 
pleting stocks are food shipments to cent improvement called for in a 
Afghanistan, Vietnam and other five-year development plam Alco- 
countries where Russia is busy es- holism and absenteeism - among 
tablishing a presence. workers have reached chronically 

For years, the Soviets* energy self- high levels. ^ 

sufficiency was one of the few It will take a long time for the So- 
viets to reverse a situation 
that has been many years 
in the making. Says one j 
Western analyst working | 
in Moscow: “The 1980s 
are going to be rough on 
. the Soviets unless they 
get good weather five 
years in succession, which 
would end their agricul- 
tural shortages, or unless 
they make their peace 
with the U.S,, which 
would help put steam in 
their industrial machine.” 


. This report loas filed by \ 
Robert P. Martin, our Mos^ 1 
cow bureau chief. j 
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More Books by CIA Men 

Former CIA agents are still rushing into print to tell all — : 
or as much as the agency’s censors will allow. So far this year, 
the CIA has scrutinized 22 manuscripts to make sure that the 
authors don’t spill any important secrets. The books submitted 
include novels by E. Howard Hunt Jr. of Watergate fame and 
Frank Snepp, whom the government successfully sued for failing 
to clear his previous book with CIA reviewers. Among the non- 
fiction books in the works are the memoirs of two CIA legends: 
Cord Meyer and Theodore Shackley. Meyer directed the CIA’s 
secret funding of student organizations in the 1960s. . Shackley 
served in Berlin, Vientiane and Saigon, among other hot spots. 
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Herbert L Hetu 


^ Ottaway News Service^ 

WASHINGTON — How much should the public know 
about America's secret operations^ in foreign countries? 

The CIA thinks only^certaiu; “unclassified” 
tion should be released to the public, cfaiming that publi-. 
cation of secrets will endanger 
the lives of agents abroad* and 
jeopardize CIA operations; 

But scores of current and 
former CIA employees;' as well 
as journalists, think the public 
has the right to know^:more 
about what American intelli- 
gence operatives have been 
doing abroad and what kinds 
of information they uncover 
about foreign countries. / - 
Books about the CIA are- 
hitting the bestseller lists* as 
fast, and as frequently, as 
those about fad diets and 
movie stars’ sex lives; - . T 

Authors have exposed 
names of hundreds of under- 
cover agents living abroad, re- 
lea se d f^d e t a i 1 s a b o u t 
“cIassifled’^ operations - and 
spilled - their guts about, the 
inner workings of one of the 
nation's most intriguing biitleast publicized government. 

The ClA at present ha no control over books written ' 
by authors who have never^had any professional connec- 
tion with the. CIA.'' ' ^ 

Buta four-year-old CiAPublications Review Board is 
trying to clamp down on the writings of present and former * 
employees by requiring them to submit all manuscripts to 
the seven-member board fbr review: . 

In fact; this review requirement forces 'Current arid ^ 
past CIA employees to honor a pledge they sign that binds:;- 
them to silence about classified CIA information. - ® 

. Of the 225 manuscripts submitted by employees since.;: 
1976, the board has “disapproved”, only five, according to 
Herbert E. Hetu, review board chairman and director of 
public affai rs/ , .. 

“We look at the sources and ntetbods of gatheringln- 
formation for the manuscript ” Hetu said in a recent inter- 
view at CIA headquarters, which is nestled among a forest 
of talltrees in Langley, Va/,. a Washington suburb. 

“We might ask the author to make changes in the ma- > 
nuscripts if he has described a person or an operation in a 
way that it could reveal an agent’s identity or expose a 
(classified) CIA operation,” Hetu said. 

If an author refuses to make.the revisions,;‘we can use 4 
a court injunction to get the book stopped,^ added Hetu, a 
native of Sharon, Pa., and a 27-year veteran of the Navy;. 

As an example, Hetu cited the recent incident involv- 
ing Frank Snepp, a former CIA officer^whp wrote a book 
detailing CIA-involvement in Vietnam.:; / 

“Snepp said he would submit the book for review ^ 
fore going to publication,.but he then appeared oa ‘60 Mi 


utes- (TV program),” Hetu said. “We took him to court|on i 
breach of; contract and we won. He had to hand over his 

profits torthe government.” . | -i 

: It also, works the other way around, too. “ Anyone who ! 
disagrees, with our review can take us- to court,”-Hetu 
adde<i./^We're.n6t the final word:’’"';v^;;/ .v • - ^ 

But,.Hetu admits,. the CIA usually wins. ' 

Hetu'denies that this review is conventional censor- 
ship andAviolation of First Amendment rights that gua- 
rantee; freedom* of speech. - ' 

“It’s not censorship in the common usage of the term. 
We don’t take out things that are critical of the agency.” 
Hetu said, pointing to a row of recent.books on the CIA be- • 
hind his desk, many of which he says are critical of the ' 
agency. .. , ^ ' !’ ' ■ 

“But we do ask them to take things out that are classi- 
fied; We sit down with a lawy'erand determine ifit’sclassi- 
fied information^;;. ; ; 

' " . .y ' 


.L ' 


“The CIA is hard to write about,” Hetu added: “Every- : 
one wants' to write about the wild (spy) things. But the real 
story is that we collect information all over t he world in a 
variety* of difTerent ways open sources-' newspapers, 

, photography,, satellites and American, intelligence offi- ^ 
cers as well as (foreign) spies.” | /j- 

■ Nonetheless the “spies” 'are^‘very important to what 
we do,” he emphasized. “The more technical information 
we gather, the more^^we need the spie§. If you find |out 
there’s a launching pad, it makes y^more-m 
: find out why its there.” - . ' 

This is where the foreign agentcbrSes* in. Acting under 
; the; direction of an American intelligence officer,] he 
agrees to pass on information, about his country’s govern- 
ment. ; 

(These agents cooperate mostly for id eoloi^cal rea- 
sons, Hetu said. “They believe in, ou r JO’stem. or they] be- 
lieve that theirs should be changed.” /„ , . •• 

Hetu believes there are adequate safeguards to assure 
.the public that the CIA isn’t overstepping its bounds.!: 

^ Under the present system of reporting, the CTA must . 
inform eight congressional committees and the president 
of any plans for undercover operations. . , 




^ Congress forced this’oversi^tsystem oh the CrX'aTew 
‘ years ago, after criticism of the agency’s roleMn the over- 
throw of Chilean President Salvador'Allende/ and after 
press revelations that the CIA,'in. violation of its original 
. charter, maintained dossiers un politically active Amerr- 
" can citizens. . .vu;- ■■ ■ . . / - 

A proposed new CIA charter/ however^ which was 
dropped from consideration this year by a Senate commit-;- 
tee, would require informing only the House and Senate 
Intelligence Committees. Theft; new . charter has been 
pushed bydegisla tors who feel, in light of the currently |be- 
leaguered ^tate of American foreign policy, that Congi^^ss 
may have tied the hands of the CIA tod much. , : 

“I think the people can be adequately assured that 
we’re not doing anything illegal or immoral: The oversight- 
procedure is working:quite well/' Hetu said. “Besides, 
covert action is so little of what we do. After (congres- 
sional) hearings in the early 1970s, the country saidi no 
more.”: - / 

In addition, the CIA’s interest in foreign countries has 
changed greatly since the agency was founded by Presi- 
dent Truman in 1947, Hetu explained. The CIA was born 
primarily as a response to nation’s failure to learn of and 
head off the bombing of Pearl Harbor in 1941. | 

“In the 1940s, we were concerned (mostly) with the So- 

* viet Union and its sphere of influence and military opera- 

tions, but now virtually every country in the world can .! 
influence world events,” Hetu said. > < | 

“Now we’re interested in all the socio-economic infiu- ; 

• ences — enei^gy, terrorism, narcotics, ecology and politics 

that influence the world.” 
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I Senate Bid to Leash Intelligence At^vitY 
! KSi Ends With 89-to-l Vote Agcdiist 


By David Ignatius 

sta/f .’f^purfCT'o/THBWAtUSTREBTJOraNAI. 

WASHINGTON— A Senate effort to devise 
a charter for the- UlS^ intelligence coinniu- 
nity, which began jvith a ..bang four years 
ago. ended- yesterday with a whimper. 

In' place- of' the- broad,; •.172-page statute 
mat the Senate Intelligence Committee' had 
drafted; tO' limifc intelllgence- activities, the 
&nate. overwhelmingly adopted ai four-page 
j bill that would leave the- Inteiligence agen- 
jGies more or less alone;;4'he^vote'Avas>8$'to 
. one,' with' Sen; William Proxrnire:tD;V*Wis; ) 
casting iheonlyj^tiygwo' ^Ki'^'^ fev:; 

The measure is sUnilab; td^ one- 'already 
passed by the Hou», so .toe,’ finaLyersion; is 
likely to bealong:thesamelines.,--,4i> ' 'I 

The vote signaled the de^e to which at- 
titudes have changed since 1976, when Sen- 
ate investigatorsTwerer blasting the Central 
Inteibgence Agency for pasrabuses'and de- 
manding strict limits on its activities. 

_ Yesterday,, most.. Senators seemed to 
share^the view of Sen. Daniel P, Moynihan 
I » the years of exposes have 

left the CIA a “seriously - injured institu- 
Don.” Its vulnerability a contributing factor - 
m recent Lr.Sr teeign-policy reversals-; 


The Senate bill would abolish a require- 
ment, enacted in- 1974 as the wave of CU 
criticism was beginning, that the agency re- 
port covert actl'vitles to as many as ei’riit 
congressional committees. The bill slashes 
this to just two committees-the House and 
Senate intelligence panels; ■ ‘ 

Senate ; Intelligence- Committee leaders 
also gave way on what had' been their last 
major demand- forEjirior notice” to the in- 
telligence committees of covert. Operations: 
tostead,” the- intelligence community would » 

keepcthfctW(r>committees ..“fully andFcur- ' 
ren^ Wormedrs;about. its- activitiesi and ; 
explahn later.i.‘!lh-'a; timely fashion.” why it 

^PPt^sed details;: of- any specific- 6peraE_ 

QbnSi-; 

]^D^ite its ste^ on congressional ^per-t’ 
vision, - ratoer than elaborate rules and re- 
stricttohs: the Senate bill allows .wide-lati- 
hide for the President- to withhold 'intelH 
genceinfoirnatlon from Congress.,.-,. . 
....The measure notes^i'.specifically^N'iiat. 
comnnttse- actions must be'^'toonsistenf- 
with the Constitution’s separadon of legisla- 
tive and executive powers, and that,-in- re- 
leasing information to Congress,- . the ^Execu- 
tive Branch-must pay “due regard’^ to pro- 
tecaon of.-^’Intelligence sources- and: melb- 

. tockerstof, foe inteui^nctxhai^f had 
hoped formu^ tougher congressional' pow- 
ers. , ButJafi; the- intelligence debate:^ pro v- 
ressed,,.toey,_fpun<l that the political consti- 
tuency for harsh controls had almost dlsap " 
peared. Indeed,, the broad charter, .in its 
most recent draft, had failed to win support 
mm eithecthe mteiligence estabiJshment or' 

ftom:.civiF.hbertorians;'J'-’^l;5;''-2^^y; 

- ■The-- HbiiseEalready ■ hasT^opti^^ 
amendment to:;Ji foreign-aid; bilfcd-^ijar 
propo^ ailing with. congr^onaEsuoervl-: 
non of lntelirgence:{A.;finar fersioSfof the 
legistoti(^.IsUkelytO'be-readyfor7?^^ 
.jhj^Sa \bef6fe-C0h gress adfoi^s this 

Congr^6n2!!^dMJ-say Ither^^ 

^.^ otiJer intelligence prop«^ en^ 
act^ this-^ar..One such meaSire; which 
i wo^d piuhiblt; the . CIA; from- employing re- 
• and ^academlcsiNpr from 

I using these professions as covers for- spyine 
I was briefly .Introduced yesterday.;, Ky sen' 

, .Moyiu^ ^t-; the New Ybrk-iDemocrat 
j qw^-; withdrew the amendmentr. noting 
jthat even this, simple UmiKjJnTtheiintelli- 

f gence community might doom’the bill — r 
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Congress Would 
: ^ J^tice ofj^iearaiM^^ 


The bill would establish procedures for) 
prior notification when chef 
President determines tliat notification of I 
two committees might compromise cov* 
ert operations. In such **extraordinary 
drcumstanoes**’ prior sotificacion could 
be limited toeightCoDgressional leaders. 

The committees to be notified under 
the new xaeaaxm are the Senate Select 
GnnmiCtee on Intelligence and the Hou^ {I 
Permanent Select Committee on Inteili- 
gecce^: 


' • # • -t ..vr 

Pnndslonf^NoNdtilicatlon 




: — . . . ' 

;ByPHIUPTAyBMAN§^:^ 

tion 

overseeing dfiUnited :Stat» intelligenqe 
agencies and reqotxeifexcepc is rare dr* 
cumstanoes; that Congressbe notified be-^ 
fore' covert espioqageiinperatiods^ could 
begin.. 

The biU, which pas^t^aV^ 
h would give Congress^ for thefirst time^ 
statutory authority to oversee the activi- 
ties> of allr American intelligence ageiKi 
cies^indudingthaCentrai^IntemgCTo^ 
! Agency,-: the Nattonal^. Security Agency 
and the Federal Bureau <^ InvestigatiQm^ 
Tte House pas^' similari l^pslatiom 
earlier this yearaapart.oi albreign aid 
bU£. However, tn facilitate a conference, 
committee's consideration of the Senate] 
bill, Houseleaders. are eaqpected to intro* 
duce additional legislatiarnearly identic 
cal with the Senate hill approved today. 
Passage is expected in tbs House later 
thisyear'.; 

Charter l>^sdatloaTrtau^ 

^ The Senate b^represe;^ only a small 
portion of the comprehensive **inteill» 
genoe dnuter** that was consider^ this 
year by the Senate Sdect Omunittee on 
Intelligence;; • 

pPmhoos o v e rsighT f con> 
tained in the Hu^^R^ Amendment 
passed in 1974 ^ was limited to monitoring 
oPdjvert operaticms^conclucted the 
CL^ That legislatiott was named aft^ 
former Senator : Harold Hughes, Demcv 
cratof Idaho^ and thelate Representative 
Leo J. Ryan, Demcnat of Caliibniia; 

V Thenewlegislation; to o w n as the Intd* 
ligence Ovexsi^t Act of 1980 ; reduces 
fromei^t to two the number of Congres* 
sional committees thar mustrreceive 
prior notification nL covert operations;: 
The- pre v io us oversi;^ measure^ wMdi 
stipulated that ei^ committees receive 
such notification, has been criticized on 
the ground that it permits dissemination 
of sensitive inteUrgencev information to 
nearly 200 members of Congress;;:; > : ^ ^ r 
The lone dissenting vote today was cast 
by Senator William Proxntire^ Democrat 
of Wisconsin, who did not give an ^la* 

OatiCKI.i-''^'- 


The bill antidpaces cases in: which the 
President decid» against any. notifica^ 
tion lithe Presidoit chose to assert his 
j^oonstitutional; authority as Commander 
in Chief to cxeatea covert ig)eration with- 
out Congressional- notification he would 
be required under the meastne to inform 
Congress afterward about the operation 
in a **thndy: fashion’'^and provide* rea- 
sons for withholdingprior notices 

The comprdiensive charter considered 
earlier was set aside by the Senate intelli- 
gence*: committee : when its ‘ members 
could not reach a consensus on how^far 
such legislation should go in controlling 
andlimiting the activities of intelligence 
agendes. The impetus for a charte 
which develop^! in the mid 1970*3 after] 
dlsdosures about CIUC abuses,^ faded 
this year after the Soriet iwnirsion in 
ghanistan andamid mcxinting pressure to 
.••unleash" the CLA^7 ^:v^^^ ^ 

The legislation passed today does not 
deal with most of the controversial issues 
raised in the charter debate; and thus 
satisfied both liberal' and consevative 
critics of a comprehensive charter. 

The bill, fbr example, does not ai^mnre 
or prohibit the useoi academics* journal- 
ists or clerics by intelligence agencies. 
Nor does it release the CI.A. and other 
intelligence; agencies from provisions of 
the Freedom of Information^ Act, as the 
Carter Administration would have lited. 

; CriminidPeoaltiesNb^^ 

The legislation also does^^^ j^ indude l 
criminal penalties for disclosure of the 
identities of intelligence agents, another 
measu^: p romo t ed by ~ti^ Admic^tra^ 

Instmd/ tiie lburi)age dea^ 

what several senators today caUed tb^ 
"narrow^* subject of Congressional over- 
si^L On this issue it represents a com- 
promise between those who wanted the{ 
CTJ\.^ freed'ftonrc1any requirement' of 
prior notification and those who wanted 
the law to require advance notice of all. 
covert activities.^:^'' ■ >%: -a- 

; To lay the gr oundw or k for notification, 
the bill states that the Director of Central 
Intelligenceand the headsof all agencies 
must keep the Senate, and House intelli- 
gCTce committees "fully and inurently** 
informed of all biU a few intelligence ac- 
tivities.^- 
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aut'a3tt^l72-page:^charter>fot|tlife ^ •*. 

telHIPenw commurntj^anc^^ded as‘ar:fdur:^^?io^-.‘^ - 7;:; ^ - ;% ^ -A 

^ pzg^ chaA^m^^ Con;i^Tg^v3hbuld.:: th^presideht^'daim^omerane -t 

gresa?^inforined:!'*<^?ffi^^encfr' acti^ti^S^?c«nstitutionalJpower not to give ai^ 

Oolir" l^Oilianr PnHaabres&XDrWis;);:: voted he.^ isSTdirectedr< 

aga^tJie 

The spymg. (rommiiiif 2 ^^a^|sTSubfect:^fe%^e* 

.; the ' ThePc intelligence agencies ■ 'are.^^y? dfrected^ 

' aid bill^ m' 1974: tiut^req^iss:-^at the^ CIA^^^«r;^ly:;to k^ the:: two committees:<*‘Ml 3 ^ 

report 'to-' eight* congreOTon^ coinndtte^^hK ft^ ^^i^^*^3^'ihf6l!^ned'^^ ol theirrsctivitissi^-ij 
«a mpnir/irtoyf^^The^Hfou^has; written? into: airforeigy 

the f acti— oil: <*Qwr^npAratf<^g ^ < »)i mights hill: - stiU^pehdih g: before it: a:* narrower pro-^ 

include'^ helping' topple^ aiifinifriendl3^go^?'^^^^®®^^^chcsinipl5^inodifie9-';;;Hughe»*Ryan': 
emmenttf number^ of commit 

The^ bill* approv<^>yesti»(lay 
' porting? ^equi^ement^ to^ include 
telligence agencies^ buts reduces 
of committees they -^must^ireport 
. Houses; and Senate r Ihtj^gence committees;:^' - i 
The billljrequires. thatSprforrmotice be^given^:' 
of intelligence acUviti^'ibutrif- the presideht^;^^ 

: determinea;itwp«ld;biv^iMl^to^ national j 
security, tn give 
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Prior Notification ' 

Is Measure's 

''’'y By Ijaa Myei»' ^ 

. JS . : . T w^ingtofi Star Staff Writer 

The Senate yesterday overwhelm-! 
ingly approved legislation to relax 
certain r^trictions oa intelligence 
agenda but r^uired that Congress 
be notified in advance of virtually 
all covert and’significant pounterin-;;} 
telligehce J^vities.;, 

The bilt approved 8W. would give ! f 
the CIA what it wants most — a . " 
• reduction, of the number of congres* 
sional committees with; supervision 
over and knowledge of its opera- 
tions. Instead of reporting to eight 
panels^ as required under present 
law, the agency would be answer- 

able only to- the House and Senate - 
Intelligence committees; " • 

In y oversight authority. The 1974 
Hughes^Ryan Act requir^ that Con- 
gress be inform ed in a ‘‘timely; fash^ 
ion of significant intelligence activi- 
st ies. That generally was mterpreted 
as letting lawmakers in on the acf;; 
tion after the fact : : | 


; ing Republicans of the two ihtelli-: 
gence committees. 

In the most sensitive cases, ^he 
president could invoke his cbnstitu- 
- tional powers and not inform any- 
; one in Congress beforehadt But he 
would have to notify CongfPss “in ar 
' timely; fashion** of the acti^ty and 
explain why prior nbtic^>as not 
given. Sen. Walter Huddleston; D- 
Ky., a. key figure in negotiating the 
bill, said he believes thefionly consti- 
tutional basis for the president to ^ 
"\withhbld j)rior notice is:“ when time; 
does not permit.’* > : 

'Another significant aspect of the 
' legislation — which governs the FBI, 
National Security Agency and De- 
fense Intelligence Agency as* well as 
the CIA — would require the agenv 
! cies:;ttQ provide the ^intelligence 
panel^with all intelligence informa- 
V tion; ttey want That includes 
sourcesand methods. 

The bill would go beyond present 
law by requiring the CIA to report 
any “significant intelligence fail- 


ure**, along; with any corrective ac- 
tions taken or planned. This-would. 
include major analytical errors, 
leaks to the -press or enemy agents, 
technical failures and; botched 
clandestine operation^! ! 

Also to be reported to Congrejss is 
any illegal Jntelligence activity or 
any action in violation ofan execu- 
tive order or CIA regulationJr/ ; J;; 

• Thd'fourrpage bill; opposed- only 
by Sen.! William Proxmire. D-Wis,. is 
' the remnant; of a 171-page^ “spy** 
charter that was killed by a poHticai , 
crossfire between those who want to ] 
“unleash** the CIA and those who | 
^ seek more restrictionsi | 

Similar legislation was approved I 
by the House earlier this year as part ' 
of a foreign aid bill. But to facilitate 
a conference^ a separate bill is ex- 
Ipected to be introduced and passed 
by the. House soon. > . . 

Bayh said it would serve as the 
“cornerstone** of a comprehensive 
charter that his committee again 
will try to formulate.!: 


The n«^ has the: 

administration’s blessing, would re- 
quire that the two intelligence com- 
mittees be notified before any covert 
action, significant intelligence col- 
lection* or counterintelligence ac- 
tivity is undertaken.- 

Sen^e Intelligence Chairman 
Birch Bayh,;^D-Ind.,;said that with 
one “extinortinary^*^^ exception, his 
panel has received such prior notice^ 
connstently over the past four years. 
The bill simply codifies the over- 
sight process to, ensure that it isn’t 

subject to the whim of a future presi-: 
denthe^d;;!:^ 


In future “extraordinary circum^ 
«;tances” the prior notification re- 
JuTrem^nt-coBld be fulfilled; br 
informing eight members ofeCon- 
gress* House and Senate Democratic 
leaders and' the chairmen and rank-: 
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f^ynihan to wit^iralw 
amendinenito^Cift bill 


V Washingtoff (AP)-4JnderpresSure^ 
from hia colleagues on the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee; Sen. DanielrP? Moyni-^- 
haa (D-N.Y0aaid yesterdax he would;^^^ 
abandon his efforts to prohibit CIA emp--^ 
loyment of journalists and t^its^enUf; 
f rom posingns Journalists;^^^-;^^^!?^^ ^7 

Moynihan released to reporters ^ettci 
signed by thepanerschainnani.Sen.;i^.^^^^*t^^^^^ 
Birch Bayh (D-Ind.); and five other com- - 
mitteemembenr which urged their fellow- 
senators Uxd^eat Moynihan-s measure.^^: 

Saying he- -could not hope^! to ovep*gr' 
come that kind of opposition;. Moynihan j;;: 
said he would off er and then withdraw^ 
his amendment when e Central IntellK:^^ 
gence Agency oversight!, bill comes to* ■ 
the Senate floor this weeklHe said he at o) 
least wanted the issue debatect 
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^BShINQIGH - lu YET fiKOTHSR 2YMS0L OF COHGRSSSI QHfiL FSILURE? THE 

Sekhte f=iND House this heek hre scheduled to vote 

EnSE THE CEMTRHL ImTELLIEEHCE HgENCY BfiCX IHTO THE SUSIHESS Ur ..yvs.A: 
Yh'rFRoVLEVt IS THAT THE SILL IS fi BfiHD-filD fiFPROfiCH TO ft " 

30TH Congress rnd the Csrter soMiNisTRfiTioH rgreed three ysrrs f.gd 

HEEDED MfiJO.R SURGERY; TkE HEED FOR ft COHFREHEHSIVEY CONGRESS I OHfiLLY 
nFF^VED CHfiRTER FOR THE HSTIOM'S I HTELLIGENCE fiRFftRfiTUS _ 

FORTH IH Lfti4 HHftT THE nGEHCY ftMD ITS fiGEHTS Cfici ftHD CftHHOT DO In THi 
SHnDOHY WORLD WHERE HfiTIOWfiL SECURITY ftHD SECRECY DISTORTED PRIHuirLt 
ftr4D LED TO TRfiGIC fiSUSES IM TIMES HOT LOHG PftST. 

T-*' WRITE THnT FHriRTER COLLfiPSED ftFTER i'RESIDEHT LhRTc..k; 

CftME INTO OFFICE PROHISIHG REFORM OF ^’■'’^^t'THIHG; IHCLUDIHE 
INTELLIGEHCE. nCTiyiTIESJ SUDDEHLY REVERSED HIS i^ISs-D ftHD WhRHcD 
COHGRESS fiGfilHST PLftCIMG ’ ’UHWfiRRfiHTED RESTRfilHTS’ ' OH THE Uiii IH 
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Intelligence commuhity cooPERftTiHG ever so slowly ih developimg th^ 
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p. ILLEGnL. SURVEILLftHCE OF liHERTCftH Cl T I itH •» j 

HftS UNFOLDING IN PUBLIC.? CoilGRESS ftDOPTED THE 

PfiP VENTED the USE OF FUHDS FDR I HTELLI CENua nuTIViAj;.^ 
OTHER THfiN THOSE INTENDED SOLELY FOR GftTHERING NECESSftRY INrORMftiiUN 
S THE PRESIDENT fiPPROVED THE ftCTION fiND NOTIFIED ftPPROPRIftTE 
ESSIONftL COMMITTEES* 

So SROftD NftS THE NOTIFICftTION RESUIREMENT IN THE fiCT TKST fiS HfiNY' jftS 
175 MEMBERS OF CONGRESS COULD CLftIH THE RIGHT TO BE CUT IN ON 
FLANS FOR COVERT ftCTIVITIESf INCLUDING ALL THE MEMBERS OF THE iENnTa 
Hz-Mcr: FoREIuH KSLRTIOHS? x HTELLI Cs.w*-s. nHw 
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PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
30 May 1980 

What Publishers Can Expect from * 
Pending Intelligence Legislation j 


Congress has given up efforts to 
write a comprehensive new charter for j 
the U.S. intelligence community this I 
year. For publishing interests, what is 
likely to emerge is preservation of the 
status quo. 

Congressional leaders now intend to 
pass simple legislation spelling out 
House and Senate committees’ rights 
to oversee the intelligence agencies, 
but leave alone the laws that guarantee 
the public’s access to unclassified in- 
telligence material and preserve the 
CIA’s right to use journalists and schol- 
ars in undercover work. 

Although the Senate Intelligence 
Committee had to limit the scope of its 
bill in order to get it to the Senate floor 
in this election year, several attempts 
to amend the measure are anticipate 
when the full Senate acts late this 
month or early in June. Some of the 
likely amendments will be of direct in- 
terest to the publishing community. 

As the legislation stands now, there 
will be no tinkering with the Freedom 
of Information Act, which allows the 
public to obtain unclassified informa- 
tion on intelligence activities. Earlier 
proposals would have exempted in- 
telligence agencies from the FOIA. 

There will be no proscription on di- 
vulging the names of intelligence offi- 
cers or operatives. The original charter 
proposal would have made disclosure a 
crime for persons with authorized ac- 
cess to the names and would have car- 
ried a possible penalty of five years in 
prison and a $50,000 fine. 

In some bad news for publishing in- 
terests, the new legislation makes no 
mention of the CIA’s use of journalists, 
clergy and scholars in its intelligence- 
gathering work- That means those 
groups would continue to rely on the 
administration in power to formulate 
guidelines for the use of such groups or 
individuals as covers for the in- 
telligence community. 

Current CIA policy is that journalists 
cannot be used except when specifical- 
ly authorized by Central Intelligence 
Director Stansfield Turner. Clergy may 
be used only on an unpaid basis. There 
are no limitations on the use of academ- 
ics. 


It became clear as the Intelligence I 
Committee wrangled over what to in- ! 
elude in the charter that the various 
proposed amendments were so contro- I 
versial the bill stood no chance of pas- I 
sage this late in an election year. i 
Chairman Birch Bayh (D., Ind.) j 
worked out an agreement with two 
committee members. Sen. John Cha- ! 
fee (R., R.I.) and Sen. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan (D., N.Y.). They agreed not 
to offer their amendments in committee 
so that at least the oversight section of 
the legislation could have a chance for 
passage. 

Chafee is sponsor of a proposal that | 
would ban the divulging of agents’ I 
names. Moynihan is sponsoring an ^ 
amendment that would prohibit the | 
CIA from using journalists, clergy and ■ 
academics in its operations and would 
not even allow its agents to pose as 
members of those professions. 

Moynihan has said that he still in- 
tends to offer his amendment on the 
Senate floor. Neither Chafee nor 
Moynihan was expected to succeed on ! 
the Senate floor, however. j 

In the House, meanwhile, action on a j 
charter has been held up pending final * 
Senate action. House Intelligence 
Committee Chairman Edward P. Bo- 
land (D., Mass.) indicated to PW that 
he was not sympathetic to the publish- 
ing industry’s concerns with the char- 1 
ter. j 

“Our committee would be interested j 
in the proposal to add the [ban on the] 
identification of agents’’ to the charter, | 
he said, and also to exempt the CIA i 
from FOIA. On the use of journalists, 
clergy and academics, he said, “I see 
no objection to using that class on a I 
voluntary basis. They can be very im- 
portant sources for intelligence gather- 
ing.’’ 

No champions appeared in the Sen- 
ate Intelligence Committee to lead a 
charge for excluding the CIA from the 1 
FOIA. Heavy lobbying against such an j 
exemption by academic and civil rights | 
groups during hearings earlier this year | 
may have convinced the committee not j 

to exempt the CIA from the act. 

The Authors League, Association of 
American Publishers, and P.E.N.’s ‘ 
Freedom to Write' Committee were 
among groups testifying in favor of re- ! 
strictions on the CIA’s use of people in I 
certain professions and against a CIA i 
exemption from the FOIA. ! 

HOWARD FIELDS j 
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MIB'JAUKEE JOURNAL (WI) 
17 Hay 19S0 



thfe-CIA s abuses 


J 


■ When the misdeeds of the Central Intelligence 
Agency were spread on the public record several 
years ago, the lesson was plain: Sturdy checks on 
and consistent oversight of the CIA are essential. 

Unfortunately, there is increasing talk of “un- 
" leashing” the CIA. And while the new mood won’t 
stop the Russians cold in Afghanistan^ it is stymie- 
; ing efforts in Congress to write a: legislative char- 
; ter to govern CIA activities. 

The only bill that the Senate Inteilfgence COm- 
mittw has come up with falls, deplorably short; of 
7 the ideal. Yet in today’s atmosphere of renewed 

• superpower tensions, it is probably about ^ fac as 

■ Congress' will go. The practical task is to improve 

the inadequate measure’s provisions as much as 
possible.... ...7 

On the plus side, the bill would freeze into law 
; the rules that presidents themselves have imposed 

■ on the. CIA to guard against abuse. That means a 
future president couldn’t rewrite these rules on a 
whim. The' bill also would make' a reasonable 

■T change in the reporting requirements on CIA oper- 
, ations. The CIA now must report its eovenractivi- 
; ties to a total of eight congressional committees; ' 

• the bill would reduce that number to two— the 
; House and Senate Intelligence Committees. Propo- 
nents of the change argue convincingly that having 
to report covert spjing and other clandestine activ- 
ities to more than 150 senators, representatives 
and various committee staff members almost as- 
sures leaks in secrecy. . , .vv3 

However, other changes' proposed in the bill are 
more questionable. Under the measure, the presi-: 
dent would have to notify the two intelligence 
,committees in advance of all “significant” CLA 
operations. But the president would also be grant- 


ed some significant exceptions. Under “extraordi- 
nary circumstances,” the chief executive could 
limit notification to eight congressional leaders. 
And in some undefined instances, the president 
could avoid a// prior notification. Apparently, that 
means he could choose not to tell'the committees 
an3rthing -r- before or a/terthe operation. 

These, exceptions are supposedly designed '5o 
protect a president’s executive powers. But for an 
unscrupulous president, they could become loop- 
holes wide enough to drive a truck through. And as: 
recent history has unfortunately revealed, presi- 
dents do abuse their power. Remember the screwy 
assa^ination plots, the illegal bugging, the burgla- 
ries in the name of the law and on and on? 'The 
bill’s exceptions should be tightened/ . ' ■ ‘ 7' ' ’ 

The committee measure has other shortcomings, 
too. For example, it fails to prohibit the CIA from 
using journalists, academics and clergy as spies. 
While such “covers” might be useful to the intelli- 
gence agency, they undermine the moral and intel- 
lectual , integrity the professions they are at- 
tempting to exploit. Such a ban should, be included. 

The general rationale for relaxing oversight of 
the CIA is that the agency needs room to maneuver 
if it is to generate high internal morale and do its 
job. And we agree that unnecessary hobbling of ■ 
American intelligence activities should be avoided. 
However, let’s remember: that “dirty tricks”, are. 
not at the heart of CIA operations. The agency’s 
. main job is information gathering and evaluation.. 
Ninety-nine percent of that^task does not require 
making like Mata Hari. Rather, it requires mun- 
dane but competent day-to-day analysis. If the CIA 
concentrated on that core responsibiiity, its prob- 
lems with oversight would be minimized. 
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NFwSDAY (LONG ISLAND, N.Y.) 
MAY 1980 






With hope all but abandoned for a 
comprehensive charter placing needed- 
limits op what the -GentraL Intelligence 
Agency may do, reformers in^ Congress 
must be- careful '’hot. to'; play _.their one 
trump c^dv too* soon^l^^^^ :-^;;,;:- 
That card is.Jihe despre of the.; agency 
and the. adininistration; hi reduce congres- 
sional notificatioitofi'cevertvb^^ 
two* comihittees- firom. the eight* required 
undei^curfrat . ^ 

This* may well be.a sensible m^e,. but 
conceding it tod^ soon* could leaver those 
seeking to; impose controls on [the CIA 
with nothing, in return.- ■ ’ - . 5 • 
Last^eek the Senate InteDfgence Com- 
mittee voted to pare down the notification 
requitoment, but without tying the change 
to ret^nns in other areas[ Among. the most 
urgent of these is a ban, sponsored by Sen. 
Daniel- P. Mbynihan (D-N.r.), on: the em. 

; pIojTnent of journalists; academics orinern^ 
bers of the clergy as CIA operatives. - 
Ihe CIA is pushing hard foccbunter-re- 
forms: It w-ants total exemptioh from the 
Freedom of fidbrmatiottA Act; for mst^ 


even though there are plenty of safeguards 
- against release of classified materials now. 

I.That’s hardly the direction new rules 
for the CIA should be taking. It. was, after 
all, grave abuses by the agency and pre- 
vious administrations -that spawned de- 
mands for more accountability /and more 
; effeictiyet congressionaI..b versight^.y; - ^ 
Some senators oh ^e-Intelli^nce Com- 
mittee recognize the. /value of postponing 
ac^tt oh .the changes^sought by the CIA 
emd the administration- imtifthe. commit-' 

tee members can get agreement on genu- 
ine reforms. Othervise, as. Sen. Joseph 
Biden (D-DeL) noted, ''there would be little 
impetus” ever to pass a comprehensive 
charter with restraints. V i-.'- ~ 

Reformers must hold out for trade-offs, 
even if ; that means waitihg until next, 
year before reducing the number of sena- 
tors and representatives who would, be 
privy to covert-operations.' So far, there’s, 
no eridence that the notification require- 
nient* has shackled the agency— but 
there’s plenty of evidence that , the CIA 
went; overboard'withput ?t. ' ' 



sjn'rhfr oka^r caif handle; it 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
5 June 1980 


Clark Intends 
To Frohe U>S> - 
Far Iranians 

By : Stuart Auerbach 

WAsblnrcoir Pwr yorMsm Service 

TEHRAX,v^^e : 4r--Former ' 
attorney s geaeral - Ramsey ■ Claric: in- 
dicated- tonight that- hie will establish; 
and head . a commission; in the United- 
States to investigate, Iranis '’■ case 
against Washington as. a first step^ 
leading to the release of the 53" Ameri-^' 
can. hostages.,,^. ' v 
The formation of the commission' 
was. suggested today, by Iranian Presi- 
dent Abol 'Hassan Bani-Sadr. Clark, 
one of the earliest American sup- 
[lorters of the Islamic revolution that; 
overthrew the shah of Iran 17 months'; 
ago. suggested that the commission' 
could use the Freedom of Information* 
Act to obtain secret U.S. government 
documents. 

Clark cold thev Associated Press, that" 
the proposal' was of “enormous Im- 
portance’' and an “idea that I will’ 
pursue with full vigor."' . ^ 

In a 36-minute meeting with ' 10 
Americans attending a government- 
sponsored conference here on U.S. im-’ 
periaiism in Iran,. Bani-Sadr listed 
series of specific steps he said the- 
United States could take to win free- 
dom for the hostages. The hostage is- 
sue has plagued U.S.-Iranian relations^ 
and carried the constant thi'eat of miU 
itary action that could spread beyond 
this coun^. into the already , 
lent PersiWGulf ; area^ A 
According td Lbs Angeles attorney^ 
Leonard Weinglass;? Bani-Sadr did" not; 
insist on the return of the shah. to Cace^ 
trial here and the return of his wealth/ 
chat Iranian authorities- insist -he plun-1 
aered Ulegaiiy from this counUT- 
Those two demands have consistently . 
iieen made by the - militants since they ! 
seizetl control of the (J.S. Embassy on* 
iVov. 4. "r'7’;r. V-';" 

Bani-Sadr^i^-'suggestion * t6day:^Twas ' 
.similar to •" others "made in ' the last 
seven months by him and ' Foreign ; 
Alinister Sadegh Ghotbzadeh as' steps 


could lead to the release of the j 
^hostages. These two men, nonclericai 
Suppliers of the Iranian revolution, 
dwe been thwarted in their efforts by 
hard-line Islamic clerics who have 
JBJtgported the embassy captors and 
SmIiov some observers here say, have 
of the power but none of the re- 
^sponsibiUty for running. Irani* ' 

these efforts, including a U.N.: 
.^coxn&ssion, have been blocked by the 
:nglitants and the clbrics,. who- have. 
T^tttck to their demand for the return 
^SElhe-shah and his wealth as the only 
’'r^jice of freedom for the hostages. 
C--5he Clark commission, however, dif- 
;fere from previous proposals since it 
.ritTwould be a nonofficial panel com- 
posed of jurists and ' attorneys and 
^would not require permission from 
Ithc United States government. The 
Iranians would imve the satisfaction 
7oi. airing ' their ^evancesUfuily' and 
";the Carter administration would be i 
"apared having -to.' take part in what | 
rpromises to be "a long ^ attack on U.S. ! 
;;^oUcy in Iran. 

Although Iranians insUt the United 
^iStates should release all its docu- 
ments: on .its publte and clandestine 
activities id Iran during the pa:U 27 
years, theses are really not needed by 
axiy commission. Iranian ^^itudents 
claim^to have found documents in the 
U.S. Embassy and in the fUes of Ira- 
nian ministries showing^ how the 
United" States was involved in Iranian 
affairs.^ ^ . 

These documents allegedly , include 
a top-secret messa.ge talking about 
Xmerican-supported plans for a mllT' 
tary takeover of this country just 3£-‘ 
ter the shah fled. . •- 

Moreover, . Iran’s revol ution ary 
leader. Ayatollah RuhoUah Khomeini,: 
has;;given' .the newly elected 'parlia- 
ment sole authority on. the hostages’ 
fate.. iThe parliament is ; controlled by 
hard-line, clerical Islamic Republic* 
Party,, many. of. whose members have 
indicated already they favor putting, 
the hostages, on trial, here before re-,^ 



In any case/ it appears it will take* 
the parliament more than a month to 
organize and select a prime minister. ' 
Only then,' probably in late July, will i 
it begin to take up the hostage issue.- '! 

Further adding to. the complicated 
political situation here, Islamic. Repub- 
lic Party leader,- Ayatollah Mohammed j 
Beheshti,. today derided the -interna-^! 
tional conference. The meeting was es- ; 
tablished by Bahi-Sadr and is headed •: 
by Ghotbzadeh" as a way to> bring i 
world attention to what > they, consider; 
the* longtime - interferences by i the | 
United States in Iran’s internaUaf? j 
fairs, including returning the shah to ! 
the throne in 1953 through a CIA- 4 
sponsored coup.. . . - a 

Beheshti has emerged as Bani- I 
Sadr’s main political opponent, chal-1 
lenging ail the president’s preroga- j 
tives under, the new constitution. Al- i 
though 3ani-Sadr is considered a fa-| 
VO r ite of Khomeini, he appears to ] 
losing most- of the battle to. Beheshti,.- 
which, further complicates efforts toi 
release the ' hostages, who have- be- i 
come pawns in Iran’s internal politi-4 
cal battles. . ' . • 

Nonetheless, Weinglass said he-i 
thought Bani-Sadr’s plan was a welld ■ 
considered effort to end the hostage i 
crisis and its release today was meant.; 
as a message to the United States. But i 
some of the other Americans at the^< 
meeting said the Iranian president • 
.was- merely .floating ideas that could i 
possibly help free the hostages. 

^ Among the main points that Bani- ' 
Sadr raised as conditions for the hos- ; 
tages’ release was a pledge by the i 
United States not, to interfere any; 
more in-; Iran’s internal affairs. In- * 
eluded in that pledge, Weinglass- said, 
would be assurances, that the United 
States would take no punitive, action 
against Iran for holding the hostages,. : 

Meanwhile, Khomeini ■ said :today 
that Pr^ident Carter 'Should be^ put 
on trial' for threatening Iran and as- 
serted “the superpowers will . not i 
have the slightest effect on our will 
The . 80-year-oid revolutionary, leaderj 
said in a radio; and television message j 
“We are notja&aid of anything,” v 
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WashinstOB ?ost ?orateS«rvic« 

TEHRAN^ Jime 3<-~LrayaLsp ^uthor^^ 
lies tddajFTereased ' anoth^ purport* 
edV ^\xnericazi. document^^-allegedl^^ a 
conftdentiai memo oosftWUteaEHou;^" 
stationery: fronr Prertd^ivCait^ 
national^^ security ^ 

Brzezixxsj^: to :tlieii-se<se :^^61 sU 

C3TOS : Vance^esigned^g^^^ 

atteinpt^l^< inv ^ 
terfere in lrait>*intenial affairs;::'^^^ 
::= Thcv four-paragraph, singles 

memo.! dated^ Aug.. ^1979;^ said Preo^- 
ideogjCarter3rmtsr ecpIoiWthe^ 
climate mistrust^ 

.thatv ^dsts ‘ betweenf ' Iran !- ahd^lts^ 
; nei^b6rs*^^;>resiimably^ Iraq and : the • 
-Soviets Unibn^*^ weak emt he foreign^ 

C policy i)ositions o^ tho‘;; new*<r govern*. 

\ menfcrhere^! 

^ [InWashingto 

press* secretary Rex GraaumVcailed 
the document?^att«^Wter fabrication.’!: 
H& said I th»> alleged/; memo > h^> stir* 
faced im late April^ that thWlVliitei 
House had denied i im aut&entici^" 
•then, and-added^ “It^e^'no^ more- true 
now**^tfaa» it was 

The purported memo said the Amer- 
ican policies should take *'into coD^ 
sideration the views expressed by the: 

. sh^^f Iraii;^durtog: recent coM}!^ 

' * The Iraxtiazie- havep^ mftintafq ^vf b a ^ 
the>de^sed ’ Shah^who* way forced to^ 
fle^ Iran- Janua^ 1J9TO a result^ 


of violent demonstrations against^^ 
regime;iv stills influences U.S. . policj^: 
which they say is aimed at overthrow^ 
ini^! thei new<Isiamic repubUcvhereii^ 
^Th^' alleged Brrezinski-to^ance 
i^em^dum^ smarked i^confidentiai;^ 
w^^ported to* have beehv f pundSinu^ 
thii^.S^Emba^ i here J by 
sti^en^- who?^cupiedi!^No^ 
Photocopies- of : tiie^ memoTwereV^dii* 
tributed to report^ tbdiy"lt^I^.’ 

government sponsor^^cpnference 
aimed;at:; dptailing^ aUeged^ ihr j 

teiyentionybyUh^^ 
ilrbniapi^aifaiT^ iiHthe' last 27iyears.' 
i N Acroiding* td-t^^ document dlstri- 
'butedf today]:! President: Cartel wantedi 
|Am^can diplomats here ;lto .establ^ 
icontaSS^tir^ileadera of all political, 
(toendsj^suc^organirations, withbi^ 
beption^^^ludinjgKthe 
• the e^emistCgroups, whiclr areTable- ; 
.to provoke -amediiuprisingsii^ 
[Ayatollah IfiRuhoIiah}^ 

®;V^ev:t;hese’^pibmatie§;a^^ 
could be seen as a normal^attempt^to-] 
maintain contact withSailij^'elemen^^^ 
: of :• the Iranian political sp^trom^^; 
something,, the United StateiSraa 
cused of ; not doing during the reign 
.of tile shah — the referenceHd® the^ 
ex^mist: groups ‘is* viewed^ 
current .Iranian- government^M^ aim^ 

: tempt tOL stir up^ troublefor tiie^IslaMe 

ly; I^^curr^^ Mmed'lxEg 


been* antigoyeimment-activiti dd!}^g| 

® theilast-^six^ montte in^alu^i^ajj 

! AzerbaUan and Kh^estai^here^;^ 
dento; want more v autpnomy;*^m^&^ 
government^ ; 

^ rv. . Ad^tog!^ tO;? suspicions - among j3he 
! ;> IranTans^>here.- iy the^ presidentiaUdi- 
j^ rective^ supposedly quote<tbyBtt^i> 
ski against.* e^!abUshihg; contacts ladth 
" relfgious * leaders, politicians: or * 

1 ‘bers^of the^oppositiba^:*wtthput gifer 

:: consultations with the : > directorll!3of 

P CentfainiPtelUgence^ra g^ 

•A The*rCIA wass: respQnitibierih ^53 
y^f^bverthrowing^theinationaUstlJIbv- 
r ^amment of Mohammedr*^^ M 
!. and returning the shai^ to power Erere. 
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Ex-Attorney General Mak^j^er in 
Teheran— AsiisIrar^aiFreei^ 


‘These 53 BttfePeopl 





TEHE!tAM^2i^'Jun»3^Fbrm4FA&' 
toni^ Gexxerai‘Ranisey Oieurl^^dat^^ 
the Ixanim authoritieaVtoday^i 
theses S37> UtUe^people«L^^luzit^redTt(r 
take the: placeo^a^y bf^ the,’ American: 
Hmbassy.hqstaigeeif it wouM help«^'the; 
'crisis.- 

HiSv voice- scmii^^ 

emotion; hesaid he^^ras makin^the offer 
because he was^*so sure thatitisimp^^j 
tive tharthehosmges be reieasedrnd^l 
that it isso important to the fulfiOmeht-bhj 
the Iraniaarevolution; whidi^itisdama^;; 
ing ia » hmxized ^yspsd^imppr^tihH y 
the individualTfnstice and 
hostages; and itiksoirnportantimpea^^ 
on earth.^^c:i^i:^^^^^ 

: Mr; Glhilcirwhbis leading a group^^ 
Americans ati w Iraniaxi-sponsor^ <x^ 
ference ow^^l'Americaa;^ interyehtion* 
hefe» ixr defiance of; an Americazi^biaabiir 
travel, madehis appeal. in aspe^tolhe^ 
conference tWsafternoati^^^^^^^ ' ' 

, '->Apeltelomj£zo^^ ^ 

The hbiding:.'of theho^ 


The conference, which is being held to 
“study and debate*’ the role of the United 
Smtes in Iran, is sponsored by President 
Aboihassan Bani-Sadr and his associates. 
This element of the revolutionary leader- 
ship has been eager to end the hostage 
crisis, but has met with continued resist- 
ance anddefiance both from the militants 
and their allies in the Islamic fundamen* 
'talist clerical .factiom-^' 

OfferCausesCoosternation^^^^;^ 

; Mr. Carkfs offer icaiised some conster- 
"nation amon& the other, members of the 
[{American delegation. The delegadon^ it 
r\was Ieamed,^had discussed volunteering; 
dp) serve as substitutes for the hostagesas 
dai^gesture.to convince: the Iranians- that 
even: their ’friends ^regarded the impasse 
as^hannful,> but. voted against it Thus, 
sources in the delegation said, the other 
membersf^re takehi; aback .Iwhen. Mn 

' Qarhmadethebffer5^fe^-::>:^v^^^g^-;^^^ 

The former; Attorney General did not 
appear at a news conference tonight held 
by;the other members, who appeared to 
be reluctant to discuss^ their reactions to 
Mr; Clark’S^iffer in public. “I felt zbso^ 
lutely'cbnvincedf that: he^ sincere,” 

^d the Rev; Paul M; Washington; direc* 
tor of the Church of the Advocate: in 
Philadelpiiia-.^*! don’t know how.thatwili 
help, but I am certain hewassihcen^^ r-r 
During^;A^^ 

Ithroughout/rthe da>r rep^entatives^^of 
^:three other: delegations;: from Yugosla- 
^^i::;Westri Germany f and;ic;italy;:u also 
.^recommendedt that; be 

: released. The delegates^- representing 
Vsome 50 countries^ are membeis ofvarir 
fous^4 liberations ,fronts,^?fhtiniam 
grot^ and genendly^leftist political or- 

Meiaiw to lyim 
tWmemb^ 


Mr. Clark’s address was delivered with 
the style and pace of a political stump 
speech, in contrast to the generally turgid, 
denunciations of imperialism that filled 
most of the day. It drew a round of ap- 
plause from the other delegates and a 
flurry of attention, from reporters and 
photographers.^T': V 

The speech.was filled with praise for 
the Iranian revolution, which he called “a 
miracle for the age” ; for Persiai^culture 
in general -^vread their poeta . . ..Hafiz: 
and Shiraz; oh; tha^Shakespeare could 
have written: likcr that”; and was heavily 
Warded with regret for America’s role in 
: the world — • ‘Vietnam;;!, weep at Viet- 
nam.” He also’ charged that the abortiveJ 
American commando raid tortescue thei 
hostages waa^ an violation: of 

limits 

/Wlwmls ^en Ehiilesf^^SSip! 
-j^fThe seizure of the hosta^ hm is un- 
: derstandablem human terms, God knows 
it is underst^dable,” Mr. Claric said;- 
“but it is hc)^righ^:Of course’tt^ 

vzight. - v - ■ 

“For whereis Allen Dulles? Where is; 
Kermit Rooswelt? Where?; iS; Richard 
Helms or : Henry Kissinger or Richard 
Nixon?” he >went on; naming. a series of 
I Central Intelligence^ A^ncy^ or other 
;;:.Governihenttpffiaals who have been iii^ 
SVoIved in 

Mr. Clyic; argued - that the cbntimied 


hoMng of me facStages was leading to thO A 
defeat of efforts to restrain the C.I JV;.. to - 


a nJncrease iOLthe defense budget and a 


belligerent attitude oiTtfie part of the 


V American people. And, he saidr it was 




“provi<tetoe xcuse f or^ ppwyof^^ ..^on^^^g Rg^ Ovaries. KimbaH, a^^ 
terventioiu^TO^pomr or impenali^^pi Girard divinity smdenti'and me Revi Joh^ 
never me chaplain of Princeton Uni- 

w^, rpdommate,.tamterv ene. jversity. are tomeet with me Islamic milK; 

Thw^iw immecU^r^p^Iwm|tante United States Eiribassyi 

the Islamicmmt^ who theh»->-,t was learned. An exchange ot maU^ 
tages^ia^tbe Ammcaik^Wbas^.serab^ tlie hostages- has- alsos-beehi ;aziah^: 
months ago anc f ctom hd^ that, tte-de^g/thmu gh medelegatiornir^ferliV^.'^^ 

i Last faUitwh^Mr: attempt^ with: what- its memtetr: 

mediaDoi^injssH^ _di^ miUten^ <^|irould oidys desCTibe 

ham: War and-said^he was suspectvbe* I 
cause he had headed the Justice Depar^l 


revolution ^v..- ^ 

■ ^“HSdiiig the hostages takes thefbcmi: 
l^bff the;Shah,*r^he'Said. “The Shah is me 
g villain of me'dct:;? People are^ thinking 
V about me hostages all over the-^worid 
I while me i^a& eats^ his -caviar over- in 
: Egyptf That; think;: is; a: serious^ mis- 

take.'^: - 

Shortly aftCT Mr. Clark’s speech;:ah- 
bmer member of the American delega- 
tion, John Geressi, a professor at Queens 
College and an organizer of the-Yietitam 
War Crimes Tribunal; made a speedi in 
^ which he paid tributer to a number of lxb> 
eratibn strug^es and asrexted: that' he 
was hot oi^ering to substitute a bos^ 
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SIx-Altorney CicncirHl' Offers a» 3 Steplaceineiit 




Staiurt'^ 

V TEHRatlf^ June 

generalcHamsey>*Clark,* one o£ the. eap^ 
Hest j^erican siippoiters 
- laaoiiSi^lutibri^;: 1^ 
qui^^^eSase bT^^'Axhe^cah^Sos^S^^ 
heldrhpre . for ^vexKmonth^and- of* 
fereifo-take tMelirace bf^one^ th“ra 
if . "would* 

all^oC- themi' ^ 

Clark;: iit-Tehraha^^ 

Iianlan- govermnent.iihade his -emo>^ 
tionaf appeai at an “international* coiK 
ference on U,S. involvement ~'in Iran.” 
In tbe-cbiirse of his address^ he casti* 
gated American administrations of the ^ 
Iwt 27 years fmr- supporting: the de^ 
"‘snd- rehimiTii^ himi.Je 
power riiig^Jhimuig^^ 

;sor^'coup. . , 


But Clark said Iran'sholding^oi-the^ 
h<^ges^*eanhot be^ jtistiffed^ 

] :*ivani 

^thiS;sa sure^that" it is iniperadve that: 

' thehostages be released' now. . so 
important of ^ the 

Iranian revolutiott^whicitit is 
Ing in a. hundred wayss:^It4sf*sanmi^ * 
tant^torthe^ indlvidual^iusece^'^and" 
rights^of the hostages^ and ifrdssfr ira^ 
portant to peace om eartlKthat I offer 
todaj^totake the place of any hostage 
if that wBI: help resolve this tragic exv' 
sis,The:^d^^':— ^ 
The militant stodents:.‘holdmg the 
hostage^ who are^now^- reportedly^ 
scattered in 15 &aniaM cidesi p^ 
no«^ieacdon^ tcmight^ tb^ CIarks'^pro^.* 

: ; rciarirt^offet^ hbt wbo^'by 
other;? nine :Jmericans^ 

^conference her e^They had been debat*/: 


days^accor^n$.t^;some^re{>oHI^But 
- rejectedi::ltr^:^a:5n^ . 

said they^wmremrpi^^^ 

; one>r oTiivfiifeeli^Aienba^ 

: dre^ed^the 


“ “Spealdng^^formi^^ 
scientistr John; Gerassi. uit:|ids::t2^ : 
do- no^want toisubstitutebaysejf X*>p a : 
:hpstagetvl wasinvited here l3ii<»tSb 

■ ernmentotli^iwWch 
:^fri^d^^p3^Tv do-nbb^ 

T ft*pmfthe .-goyernment^^^^ 1^^ 
irih^aSinteEdaivqubWto 
.v<Ijatj^^at:- e prMs coi^rCTc^ 

'of the i^ericans-^h> defied-ithe? 

:: governments ban on’ travel . tpifran|tp'l 
come^lierer^^aid^ they wouTdS ibii^id* 

, LClaf Qffer.::--:^r 

felt absoiut^y convinced^ 

: sincere/: said the PauL.WadiingrJ! 

■ ton of Philadelphia, “but I. personally * 
don't know how it would help/,*; 

i sWhile-: Clarks*, offer was^ not ' ac^ 

■ cept^ by :the conferenc nmhber bf^ 
delegatestall ' anti-American:, support-:^ 

' :er^^: of ^Iran's v; Islamic 
rcalli^ for am end to the holding of the^ 
hostages: These included Italian Com- 
munists/ a* Yug6slay;'and a West Ger/ 

* 'manf . ■ ^ 

- The bpen /support : herev for; the f . 
/lease of the hostages by Iran> friends^ 
vwas far greater than at-the - Islaxnicv 
foreign r ministers’ : conference' in^ Is- •. 
; lamabad; Pakistan, last inontiL. At that, 
conference delegates > told reporters^ 
they were quietlyiurging Iranian* diprr 
lomats to release- the hostages^ but- 
they made no public appeaL : ^ : 

: There, was some speculation, here tpr 
. day that,^ Iranian -President. AboL/E[as> : 
san^Bani-Sadr,. who bas. been trying, td; 

. arrange the _ release ; of hostages^, 

^itiged^t^s-coai^ence. tOr get 'friends^ 

- of IraiV: to push hxs> point of yiew^in/a; 
/way^ that: cpidd^reachri the^rhard-lto 
: clerics /who: are supporting, the kee^^ 
l:ing:6f ^e;ho^age^^;;; . ‘ 

.Thei; Americahi; 5 . delegates,™ alifjof , 
fwhomf said at: ^pressf conference to*^ 
" night they' favor the quick release Pf 
rthe;-hostages,//af e^tr^ng 4 to . arraiige^ 
meetings .wyh/Jranfan poUtical^lead- 

■ ers. Including some of the hard-tee 






■ ; te his speech te the conference this 
/itemoon, Clark made it dear that he 
was on- the side of Iran in its lengthy 
i battle with the^Umted* States.: He 

praisedv^Ayatollah RuhoUaterKhomei^f: 

nfs^Islamic revolution as«“aK miracle 
•/fow the century/1 ' and: saidl**the ^-S/ 

: rofein Iran is fonme iherediWy-pain-^ 

. fiii/'^JHe callecUrAmerica's^4pnl''24^at^ 
utraptitofirescue the. hostages;^ “a lawnd 
less^military expeditioiuan assault on*/ 

the^^sovereign territory b£;Ir^’,,.:;;/;Tt 
::;:;ciark:said he'supiw 
depbsed^shah; -MohammadIU«aPah;i;^ 

where and. by wtionL should,/ 

;be toe<L^He added/that 
■ wealth^./'tfpped. fro^ to bodies and/ 
Tthe backs/and . thejsweat and the bro-^ 
. keni bones’.: of :the ? peopte^of Iran;'? 
:fshouId beretura^’* 

1; But despite /to su’pport^'the United:* 
i^tates/ gave^^^^ &e ^ deposed shah^;, 
/Clark disput^>Iran’s holding the.* hos^ 
tagesv who he* said: were 
/in the * specified?"’ offenses ; for - which: ■ 
/ yom are concerned/* ^ .ak j v ? 

..^iWherer fs Allen Dulles? Where is" 


.^Kcrmit Roosevelt?' Where is Richard; 

/Helms or' Henry Kissinger or Richard.. 

-Nbcon?” Clark asked in a- reference to . 

S- leaders and officials of the State* 

Deoartment and Central^ Intelligence- 

: Agency who* are seen here as longtime : 


V supporters of the snan. 

: Clark described those men asTtbd^^ 
people really, responsible £ot U.S* pollV ‘ 
’clfe in:^an,andbsaid,:f“I£.you.^ 
of them. Ibbsligeritjni^ 

■t Buti" Clark^:iald,’^*th'e?53^^hb^^ 

/who include three diplomats' held? at 
the Foreign ::Mnistry'^stace> Nov’/r.-i,4 

“are little people. --The^cffect of holdi^ 

teg these 53, though, provides an ex^ 
cuse for-* powers^ o£-> intervention^- for: 
powers of ImperialiOTi, a delicious ex-r 
cuse to war, to dominate, to Intervene^ 
“PlhaUy”' Clark said at the impas^ 
sioned ebndusion to his address, “the;' 
hostages are human beings, indivldu-. 
als. They^ are the wrongs people And. 
there are three main risks to the ho.s^* 
^tagecrisisi First; intervention -and vior 
lence^ Secondi. the terrible* cost to Iran 

-in the fulf iltoent of*- its revolution* 
; Thii^ and finallyi.the xnoraiity^ 
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■^tlaims GeheraKs Note 


■ w 


pemphstratM- Backing 
Xpi^ilitaiy Cpup| 


^i;TEHRAN— The 
laeht- Monday xelea^ a putpor^, 
topTisecret UE. document indicating. 

. that^U.E of&dals seriously con^dered 
packing a /'military takeover” by the 
, Iranian anny after the- Shah of Iran 
vwas/ driven tom) the country ear! 

• K:jThe document was present^ at an . 
international conferems on'/UE. in-- 
; terventions ■ in ■; Iran” .v attend^ by . 
delegations tom 50 countries and or- . 
ganizations, including 10 Americans 
led,by former Atty,. Gen. . Ramsey 
Clark, visiUng Iran in defiance of av 


^‘The way Tm woridng on the'problem,it is essential to, ] 
do 2B,” Huyser’s message saya "I have been encouraging 
thein to- take these stepa He (Bakhtiar). has shown his 
willingness to do so but that is the pace I would like to ac- 'j 
celerato; If that fails then my guidance to than (presu-- 
:mably thAlranian generals), is , we must go to a straight 

y'Hiflrser arrived In-Tdifan oh 5,.1979,'ahd the slali , ' . 
■after -massive' street demonstrations,: departed Jan.~ 16-;;' 
■leavihg-bttod the)Bakhti»'govemma!|t; which he.^-' 

- -- -But the protests continued and the army.'under the gen- 
'.eral control of Bakhtiar, continued to shoot at demonstra- 
tors, further emraging the populace.- 
Huyser, an officer well known .to.the Iranian milit^ leadrV 
ers through past connection^iwas senthere to tough' 
.with the generals.;.' 

At the time, depibmatshaid that he'whs warning them 

‘ — ' ' n- * »1?J. # t 


But the docummt released Monday put a somewhat dif); 
ferent light on the Huyser mission-^at least as reflected in 
Iiis message to Haig, sent on Jan. 23,1379. • - , : : . /iil 
After discussing the military - oofions, Huyser- warned '1 
against the return to Tehran-of the^Ayatoliah EuhoUah 
Khomeini, whose revolutionary forces would takeover the: 
country within a month/ If the ayatollah anivei HuyserJ 
said, "I believe there would be a big tpheaval-Theathingtrl 
•would goto hell in a handbaskeL.The bottom line would be! 

: your case B but without Bakhtiarattoe throttlfcys&plgfe 
) : Westernl(iiplomate said that it was diffi<xit-to gauge ab-!^ 
curately the sense of Huyse^s cable without-seeingHaig's^’ 
original message, ■ but that, it ; appeared' that?:case*‘.‘2B^! 
would be a miiitay takeovM’--wito or: without BakhUarts ’^ 


concurrence.-. . 

i In any event; Khomeini returned on FeK:l; 1973, aidRtf^3 
, ter more rioting Bakhtiar resigned on Feb:il, on Uto ev^5l 
presidential bam ' "h'S j - of the revolution that sw^ out the army leadershmLiisii- iiS 

After the session; Clarlr told repor-: : - After the testimony, another of the US. delegates to the^ 

/ confermice, Los Angeles lawyer.^ Leonard Weinglas^'said) 
that if the documents were substantiated they were “very v' 
; da mnin g, evidence of U.S; interventioD in Iranian affairs.”M 
;:And *MansourAFarhang;Alran’sf ambassador to- the 'United^ 
Nations, dted the document as he. told the 100 delegates^ 
that in ‘keeping the military cption the United*^ 
. States wanted to "destabilize the-revolutionaiy process-in 


tors -lie found , the- docum^ 

' distrdssing.":\;-;;)^‘-_)')4^jfc. 


“v^ 


ofv helping to free^i the 53.SAmericah 
hostages by showing that;th(?y were 
not responsible for any UE/interven-: 

■; tion.^ vlran: But^^lier; Xla^ told 1 

..one r^rter that the faUedattempttoi.lrm’.--: . .. . 4 ,^ 

rescue ; toe • bpstoges ; m .; Ap^ rwas ji j. Attorney W^l^ said the UE'idd^tkm is basic^ - 

;“lawI^-andcontrat 7 rtoaHirtitotm-,j)^ fact-finding:mission here but will present its-own. ' 
:.ai .v.vi views before toe conferdice IS over. . - 


kz -C' • * 
K "■ 


^f“K-ls -^mtohceivtole'.that^^ 
itibnai?gbv«nment;could-ever;;:dele- 
.rpte to a single person~presidmit br 
: primej-ininister— toe power Cto risk 
vkiiiing mmy -half sa jworid '^yln a 
foreign cbunb:y*hesaid‘^«^^jV 
; In toe:docamentrwhicb"appeared 
-to be authentic; Gen-RobertlS. Huys- 
er, then‘-deputy.comniander-;of. the 
: North -Atlantic .Treaty Organization, 

; informed his superior, Gen. Alezander 
yM. Haig^Jr.. on his actions in the days 
t after Shto Mohammed 'Beza.Pahlavl 
|left the country in Januarj’, 1379. and 
Prime- .Minister - Shahpour Bakhtiar j 
>was trying ■to.maintain controLHuys- 
. er had been sent from Europe by-the 
C^er Adminisiration. • 

Headed "top secret”, and "eyes only | 
for Gem Haig from Gen. Huyser," tht ! 
document mentions Haig’s plans 2 aV! 
and 2B, apparently military-political \ 


Weinglass suggestedtoat theUE ddegation could idny 
a role in attempting to find some solution for the release of 
•the American- hostages,-:vdjo'have'been'held"by Iranian 
' nulitantssinceNov. 4.' - • - . • 

JPbjfTTT?TT3i>T) 


Ah Received 
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Besides Clark and Weinglass, the American delegation 
consists of George Wald, professor emeritus at Har/ard 
University and a winner of the 1S67 Nobel Prize in biology-, 
May Anderson of Cambridge, Mass, representing the 
American Friends Service Committee; the Rev. John 
Walsh, chaplmn of Princeton University; the Rev. Charles 
Kimball, a Harvard theologian; the Rev. Paul Washington, 
rector of the Church of the Advocate in Philadelphia; Len- 
nox Hind, professor of law at Rutgers University in New 
Jersey; -John Dertas^ free-lance joumaUst from New 
York; and Kay Camp, presidoit of the Women’s Interna- ; 
tional League for Peace-andPYeedom. - ' - = 

Weinglass ^ the Treasury Department told the dele- 
gation that It is illeg^ for^Americans to become involved - 
- in . curTettey->traii3actions<i^lran-^n? accept^free loonViv. 


i^We don’t think we have violated any , law3,”;WeinglaW '' 
^4' “We think it/s a farceJI^*,-’,:;' 

' t^(lB>Washmgtoa,!:the State* Dei»rtment: (Sn[dssed the :r' 


E hearm^wjtfrajumging judge jmdV 
ju^.; ly'Jwithnopromisepf anythmgattheend'exceptthe^f 



'.The'Tfeasury jDepartoent threatened $50,COO finest? 

ahd^Q’-ryear jail te^ gainst th^Ameritmn delegates fori; 


(The State Department didnot repeat that threat today 
- saying: only that the government decision:. will:. have to 
awaitthe return of the Clark delegationi': ■' • • 
it>.(Other-of5cial3 said they doubted that Clarlt.would be 
;-penaliaed for. the trip. There wassom'e embarrassment be-. • 

; cause- (Jarterhimseif sought tosend (Jlark to"Tehran.last;i, 
November shortly after the Americans were seized ) 

MAt Monda/s isession, other speakers, described the U^,.;! 
rbieifr training^Savak, the shsto’s secretpoUce organiza^^;- 
rioii;; which- has. been accused’ol torturing: andezecutihg: ;; 
thousandsof fraiiiandissidenta-/^T:,l-' r'i/’: 

''y^!The activities- of the agents of CIA and.fte activitie»of • 

. SSyalr agents in the U5. is not a hidden facC! a govern-:;!:: 
ment report to-the delegates said • : 

■;i^‘During those years of the shafii,,theSayak.agehte eithari: ; 
‘-ij&buglr their; military-advisers or dA'agents in-Irah.^i;^t i 
vwere. trained with the latest methods of- torturingiforcing^ii 
and anti-inteUigehce mpthodi” the r^zt 
;fCuriou^y, Iranian documents' submitted to theconfer^t 


i The conference was told that the shah let the America 
take over the country and that.U.S. militory advisers here':; 
were even given diplomatic immu nity: -. Hy 
■r . But -most; of alL accenting tn the speaki^^the-Unit(rf ^.■ 
State3 remained hostileto the Iranian revoltdion^after the^i 
.downfall of the shah and BakhtiaKrysr-v.-;^^^^ 


i 
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Purported Letter to Haig. : 

Is Cited as Proof of Claim 

By RajiSamghabadi 

Si'rcial t<i-The Wasiiinutou Suir 

TEHRAI^,- Iran- ^Iranian officials 
yesterday released a purported letter 
from a U.S. general in which heout^ 
lined two plans-'for coups during the 
last days of. the shah in January 1979, 

The 'purported '' letter ' was 
presented dunng’the first day of 
what the Iranians are calling their 
conference on “the crimes of the 
United States.” The Iranians said the 
alleged letter wasaddressed to then- 
NATO Commander Gcq.. A lexander 
Haig by his'deputy, Gen. Robert Hay-- 
ser. ■ 

Ramsey. Clark;, head of; a group of- 
Americans attending the conference 
in defiance of- President Carter’s ban . 
on travel' here, said the letter was- 
“very distressing,” He reserved fur-- 
ther comment'on- the document, 
presumably taken-from U.S. Embassy 
hies, saying.that he wanted to exam- 
ine the document in more details ' 

Huyser made a mysterious visit to- 
Iran during the final days of the re- 
gime of Shah Mohammad Reza Pah- 
lavi,. The deposed shah,.' in his 
memoirs, said that he did not. know] 
the general was in Iran even several 

days after his arrival- • -■ 

;r- -The Iranians, claimed one coup 
scenaricKconsisted of a straight milh 
tary takeover and- the ocher was for 
the assassination of.the Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini when the aya- 
tollah . arrivedTn; Tehran after H, 
years of exile abroad. : ..-.y . 

. According, to, the document, ’Huyi 
ser said the first option would pro- 
duce a military government incapa- 
ble of running Iran.,. ... -That does 
not rule out success as I don't know 
of many countries where such ac- 
tion has ? occurred that the 
government functions- didn’t go 
back to grass roots for a period. They 
then grow; back to more sophistica- 
tion,” ” the alleged letter from Huy- 
ser said. The second option would 
create.a total civil war, it said.*;-;, ^ .f:.: 


Ahmad Salamatian, an aide to Ira- i 
nian President Abolhassan Bani- 
Sadr,. said the conference, which 
opened yesterday, is not a substitute 
for a trial of 53 Americans who have 
been held in Iran since Nov. 4.' - 
, “If its-findings-can provideevi- 
dence fona tribunal: (for the trial of 
the Americans), so beTt:'’'sa id Sala- 
matian, who was- in charge of organ- 
izing the conference. “Butl. should 
like- to emphasize that this is not a 
tribunal, it is a conference.” ' V' 
Salamatian said that the confer- 
ence-: would, draw on documents 
seized in- the U.S. Embassy in Teh- 
ran,, showing, he said, how the U.S^ 
government consistently intervened 
in Iranian affairs. / 

A collection of alleged documents 
from, the shah's-secret police also 
purportedly show a history of coop- 
eration betweenihe_C.^ and Savak. 

Most of the documents are reports j 
■"by Savak agents or accounts of taped i 
telephone conversations between ■ 
CIA station chiefs and their local 
contacts. 

Two CIA station chiefs'are identi- 
-fied by the- officially translated 
documents as Arthur Callaghan and 
William Brummel. " ' 

According to these papers, the CIA 
station chiefs regularly briefed the 
shah and chief of Savak, Gen. Nema- 
toilah Nassiri (executed by an 
Islamic tribunal).- 
A retired army intelligence offi- 
cer who examined the documents 
for The Washington Star ^id, “They 
accurately reflect Savak reporting' 
procedures^and the.incideats. are 
plausible.”" 

A 'document, dated Sept:‘’3, 1974, ' 
recorded a. taped telephone conver 
,sation between Callaghan and an 
^Iranian “lieutenant.” Callaghan 
^draws the^unnamed officer’s atten-- 
lion to reprints in the local papers of 
a series of articles from the London 
Observer about CIA activities,, say- 
ing, “In these articles the secret of 
the CIA has been exposed, and that- 
the printing of such articles is not 
-acceptable. I like you to inform Gen. I 
Nhssiri of this matter.” : „ i 


The material has been translated * 
from its .original English to Farsi, ; 
and then back again. j 

' Iranian journalists said that the I 
next day the Ministry of Information j 
-instructed alh Tehran editors to i 
Torgo printing.rall exposes about the 
■*CIA.” ■ ; ■ ■' - 

• Another translated report, dated 
April 4, 1971, quotes Brummel as e.x- 
pressing pleasure atSavak’s suppres- 
sion of an armed uprising in the Cas^ 
pian Forest. According to the report^ 
Brummel described television pro- 
grams extolling the secret police 
achievements, saying, “SavaV has 
carried out its functions effectively 
;well towards the people. VVe con-t 
■sider this method pleasing, and we 
ire very happy about this matter.” 

* The documents also purport to 
^show that the Americans offered 
iraining and advisory services to 
Savak. They also indicate the two re- 
cruited agents from each other. 

In one case, documents purported 
to show that American intelligence 
.officers asked the government to ar- ! 

. range for them to cultivate- Iranian j 
senators as sources of information j 
.and political analysis. Savak com- I 
plied. . ^ 
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Iran S(iy\^ It. Has Found Site, 
Data Involved inKescueTry 

Washinstoo P^osi: Service 

TEHfyiN. June 2 — Iranian c^t’icials- 
said today they discovered the hidden 
sarage , with the-seven trucks, that 
were to be used to carry an assualt 
team to the U.3. Embassy here on. a 
mission to rescue the American hosta- 

. ■■ -i-:- 

The garage was. located about'-50 
miies ^-southeast of Tehran and-, the 
commandos were cowhide there during 
the day before leaving at midnight. for: 
the drivh to the. embassy.- 
The • April- 24" rescue ' mission ' wa's' ' 
called off when- three. of its helicopt- 
ers broke dowm Eight-Americans were 
killed in an accident -during the' puU* 
out from a desert refueiing spot. ’ 
The- new in formation on the. Arne ri- 
caiv rescue attempt was presented.* to 
the conference on U.S.- interv*ention im 
Iran and was profusely - illustrated* 
with maps, satellite photos, charts and 
pilots’, notes detailing many . pre^ 
viously , unconfirmed aspects of. the 
plan. They shovved a picture of the 
trucks lined uo lalronr of the garage, 
w’htch the .Iranians said was owned by. 
a CIA agent. T~.' . : — 

IMany of the pictures and docu- 
ments were interpreted for the Iran- 
ian goveniment by’.Lt. Manouciiehr 
Soliani^-27, an Iranian- helicopter pilot 
-who said he had been- trained' at four 
U.S. military ba3eS’:=‘-7' ■ " 

‘T am familiar with' all of these?’ he - 
said, pointing to- a disp‘’.ay- case con- 
taining- coded clescfiptiohs of: landihg:“ 
sites, radio frequencies to be used 
during different parts of ;the mission* 


and detailed descriptions of the heli- ! 
copter flight path from carriers in die-! 
Indian Ocean to* deep within Iran-^. i 

The display even included a receipt 
lost . by one of the members of the 
American team for a gold necklace 
he purchased: a mimeographed invita- 
tion, to a June 7 shipboard.’ party that 
was. to feature the burning of an 
Iranian flag, and a Visa card, fromia 
'Virginia bank. 

There was also . a - large satellite 
photograph dated,,March 31:,. .of.. the 
desert refueling, spot and a .'pilot’s 
strip.. map illustrating- the .full. .flight 
pat h '"ac ross Iran. . an^.shpwing.: the. 

spot where the helicopters were' to. 

: hidden. forra full' day- waiting to picKl 

■up the. assault team inside- Tehran. ‘i 
V The'map had a footprint' in the 
die of it, apparently made"^ by some- . 
one im a hurry to. get away' from, the, 
desert .‘landing site. T 'T': 

■ -The' captured documents; alio saiSf 
jet-fighters fromv American carrier^ 
in the -'Indian Ocean, Would take-of£.' 
to escort, the ■ transport planes carf'yti 
ing the rescued hostages, our of 
ian airspace. But there was no docu* 
mentary information that they wouldi 
be used in tactical support of.'the 
cue mission in Tehran. 
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^ T E June ■ .. 2 -^Ti*ani^^’'au 7 ;; 7/ W es tcr^co rrespo n den ts^ nesidenf 
thoritie%.-reieased' a series' of?rdoeui^57 in. TeJ^aS;'at;the- 'time . .kne^tv. . Cal- -j 
mentsrtt^ay-^designed* to^provp^\^^laghapijio;^.t^ 
ha.. T F T T« ^^Ssn'-i^vr. discussed'^an t ^ 

i IS oVi f% Vs - I o rti- ajW a— I'tsiaVtT^ A ^ ■“-I.' "_S. l.'l i l_i 

Avass *. 


^ — w 

Lhe-IJ7S:-:rCentr^ .J^teiligence^'Agen'v^'-f v-^ ^ hica ,iiic(iiu, aiscusseu'-an i 

cy.'-Teaily: $ theideposed?4sli.ak’s^^T ; ian^who^'worketfi^^^ 

dreaded^^et ;paIicfr..organ^atida;''Jv^U.S7^Embassy^here:7; but^ Mq:" 

^ SAyAiC^iInstead;,..tke>i documents.SS^notrha6pyT;witK.vhis^^iob w^.^' 


^ WUW-; .WLIU- Waas'* 

CTi^i^ilnstead^. - tke':;documents:;»^>^not:happyT!witk.;^ w^'"de- 

tCK.show that SAV:^:5penr^^'7^ scribeias^bemgAtrusted byA^e- CIAj 

iear^ofitim e soy iiir •' on-' tber.= ^'A'^Tand. - SA\r A FC ■ I 



; S AVAIC^ilnstead 
appear 
.great 
CIA 
chiefs.” 

„ ^ One, parppcteci*'*sLx-ye^pld{ni^ cans .:W^e:yihtere3 ted M' , 
front .. SAVAK’aivfiles .. tbfd-i ^e^or^f.;s. - . ^VTien-^allaghanleit lran; SAVAKk?^ 
; i^anization: stgeneral di^ector^of^the-:- p) ace long report iii. hiskfjJe^inT. J 
conversatibd:heard 'whiie-u"codtronr-.- . cludfngi’a-p’urported list ofhls- Iraa-l^ 
ing:., theE;;teiephoneE:o#i^f€_LA: station y ■ ian^.cpntacts' -a^ Among.!"',' 

chief! Arthu^^Cailaghan’s;-h6me;’A7^^^^^ thezpeopiefdarned on*- the list" were 


...iw- - TTaj^ , -'were r..;.^ ,>vui as. manager Of me, yiorgan . 

treatin.g-thevCLA^.’^\As' .Crenfellt Bank., and Berkley-Mit- ;* 

' al I eged : S A\f AK./ mem 6 - qu oted Ca t:';; : ^ len, lyhd was ' liked ' as th e ch i of ■' 
laghan. as ‘sayings ‘U hayedost- intei;'^;:' •.•British^ intenigen in .iran.rk, ’ 
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Ramsey^ ClmB Delegation 

; . ;^,By^pHIJKIFNEa^||^ 

•i' Spiwrf*lteTl>ef*wrYorfcTTo^^»^H<^J;r^^ 

. . TEHERAN^ June 2 — An IraniaSp] 
sponsored conference ot United rStates^ 
Vinterventioir M Iran’* opened here todays 
. wi th a 10-metnber American group 
■ former. Attorney: General .Ramsey 
: attemling- in. defiance: otPreskJen^'i^ 

I teris banonpra:^ to^tJus^count^^K^ 

I The four^d^ mtentationaJ' meetingi^or-^ 

I dersd- by Ayatoliab < RuhoUal^' IQiomemi: 

I after the unsuccessful.American^attempt;| 
! to rescue the 53 hostages in April; brought’ 

' together several' hundred ndngovermnenri 
tai delegates from what were described^ 
as *'anti-imperialist*V- organizations.^ in^ 
about 50 countries^ The purpose is to hear, 
reports prepared by Iranian officials on; 
American policy in Iran, . 5 

‘ The Iranian Government is paying for 
the American -grt3ig>’s^ tran5p(^ 

: lodging . and. food^^idelegation; member^ 
saicL T”" 

[In Washington;-'the 

\ that “criminal and dvii”' penalties- were 
available to punish Mr.- Clark and the 
others for their ‘‘violation’*' of the Presi- 
dent’s orderJ Thee Jiistice^ Departmentf 
which had warned earlier that thosevio-- 
lating the travel tan could receive.’^ to 
10 years, im prisonv and? fines' of: up *^to. 
550,000,’* said it'yrould nnresfiga^ ‘r'the 
circamstancesof this travel to determine^ 
whether action^ against • the*group-'was I 


■ ■ ■! ‘Dialogue Is Es5€ntial*^.r’ • • 

■"Our reason for. coming- ijere-,” Mr. 
CiariE told reporters today, “is the belief 
that dialogue between all people is essen- 
^ for understanding and respect,,*’, 
v‘. He said he was “hopeful” that, in some 
way, the conference might. help;.ob tain 
therelcase of the hc«tages:^tl\rr,t.? -,' “ 
T!!Hcrwever^Foreign 'MinisterLSadegb 
,G^bzadeh;:pne of the officials presiding 
at the cpnferroce,. said that Uie gathering 
i hadio relation, to the hostag^zHa said it 
- ,w:^jQpt'ti^^^tr^’’;J;ofvAmeri^ 

. ti2at:;^d:.:be^m«ition^te'^^ 

]^iieri pl^sjfqr: ohtsuM 


back draands for: the re- 
tiirh of the imposed Shah and his 
''^ Today’s opening, session ' was marked 
by the reading of what was describe as a 
ttop^secret docum^t depicth^ ah.A^eri- 
^tah:bfficer pr^uig the Iraniaa military 
just before theiianian revolutioii of Feb- 
: niaiyJSTS to take a more activl^ role and 
‘ to stagea coupif necessary;?^"^^i^ 

: TTwdocument was said to be ame^ge 
from Gen. Robert Ruyser, the American 
officer sent here by President Carter just 
after Shah Mohammed Riza-Pahlevi left 
Teheran for Egypt bn Jan. 16, 1979., ; 

• s It .was addres^ to Gen. Ai ex^der M. , 
I Eaig,. then the North Atlantic Tr^ty 'Or- 
! ganization commander and the superior 


L^Generai Huyser, the deputy command* 
er^ After describing efforts to shore- up 
the;Mme Ministership of Shahpur Bakh- 
JSar;'. the^ last head of Government ap* 
pointed by the Shah, the message^read at 
the conference said,’, referring; to the Ira*] 
nian general staff: - .\ 

: - **lf that 'fails, then my guidance to 
.them is we must go to a straight military 

l i-.The ori^alrAmerican repbrte oF the 

ffluyser mission^had said that it was in* 
/tended to discourage the Iranian general 
"staff from staging a coup against^Prime 
Minister Bakhtiar.'^However,. ^reports 
tom Washington last month said that the 
! g^eral hadbeen ordered to develop con- 
|tingency plans ' for :' ar coup should the! 
f; Baltbtiar. Governmenr^be threatened by 
f revolutionary.forces;:Such plans report* 
edlyvbecame uxrworisable because of the 
rapid-disinte^tioniof the Iranian mili*] 
tary just before the revolution. ^ 

[In- .Washington,: officials,, asked j*to 
comment on. what the document read at 
,the news conference said, declined to 


Mr. Clark said at his news conference 
that he and his group were “very anxious 
i as Americans to achieve a reconciliation 
with Iran.” . ; 

“Of course,” he went on, “ we believe, 
the hostages are not responsible for the 30 
years of American wrongful intervention- 
and cannot be held responsible. We are 
anxious to be very constructive.^*:... . 

Gbotbzadeh F avors Clark . y . ! 

; ; ^Foreignv Mimster: ■ Ghotbzadeh - ’ waS: 
asked by an Iranian reponer if he didn’t, 
think that.,.* ‘Ramsey Clark’s attendance 
wasaploti^ ■^ M 

‘TThis gentleman is aYveiy well known; 
figure in the States andVeryl respected,” 
he. said. “He was one of the opponents of 
the Vietnam . War- and he was one of the 
first Americans^ to announce his- support 
of our revolution. ’ ^ : ^ 

. ... Actually, as Attorney > General tinder i 
President Johnson, Mr.: Clark had or* 
dered the prosecution of one of the other 
members of the Amdican delegation 
here. Dr. John G^ssi,^ a political sci- 
ence professor at Queens College,' for 
traveling to. North Vietnam during the 
war in defiance of a Government travel 
ban.-' • 

I This afternoon the conference ^ — which’ 

I included large blexs of delegates ' who ^ 
! kept their heads e ntirely ^athed in red- 
checked Are b'searves except' for narrow^ 
eyesiits— lister^ to several hours of re- 
ports and speeches attac.king what was 
described as some 27 years of Americaii ' 
interference and domination of Iran. 

From Saviak ' • 

I The-.- Iranian' Government documents 
included a large packet of files from 
Savak, the Shah’s secret police, designed 
to show their relationship with the Ameri- 
can Central Intelligence Agency. . - 
However, the ‘documents that w p^?. 
prod uced also showed -that Savak was 
spying on the - - Central-^ Intelli genc e 
A gency ai^onties: working out of tSe - 
American Embassy. In facti according to - 
ti yyrsent, the Savak. had; a. ebnmet' 
was a part of the.: 
security section 01 the iimbassv ..- • 
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Ramsey Clark, .. 
In Tehran, Calls 
Raid 'Lawless' 

By Raji Sarnghabadiri ^ 

special to The Wa:»hiQgtoa Star i 

TEHRAN, Iraa;— Former Attorney 
General- Ramsey Clark, in Tehran 
for an international conference, on 
*‘U.S. crimes in Iran^” told reporters 
today that the U.S. military attempt 
to release the American, hostages- 
“was a lawless act'* which violated 
the U.S. Constirution../^ . ; 

The 10-mem.ber U:S; -(ielegation 
headed by Clark, which went despite 
administration ‘warnings of stiff 
fines and prison terms for violating 
a U.S. ban on travel to Iran, is among 
delegations from about 100 coun^ 
tries. 

The conference opened today with 
a blistering denunciation of Wash- 
ington in (a message sent by Ayatol- 
lah Ruhoilah- Khomeini. 

Clark’s comments were made after 
the conference’s morning session. 

Th Philadelphia, the American 
Friends Service Committee said, the;, 
Americans accepted invitations to* 
attend “in the hope that they may 
help to diffuse tensions between the 
two gauntries.” 

“The delegation believes ^ihat its 
participation may begin a needed 
dialogue. The delegation has been 
assured that the conference wilfj 
entertain discussions of every rele-^ 
vant issue including the great con- 
cern for the American hostages^!’ the 
statement said. > • ' ; ^ 

U.S. Attorney General Benjamin R. 
Civiletti issued a statement Friday 
saying that “persons who violate 
these rules (against travel to Iran) 
are subject to penalties of up to 10 
years in prison and fines of up to 
$50,000. under the international, 
-emergency economic powers act.“ 

Pre.sident Carter signed an execu- 
tive order Aprit 17 prohibiting- 
American travel to Iran withoutspe- 
cial permission, with reporters ex- 
empted. • 

Meanwhile. Iran’s Revolutionary 
Council decided last night not to at- 
tend the Moscow Olympics despite 
great pressure by Iranian sports or- 
ganizations and moderate groups for 
Iran’s attendance. 


President Abolhassan Bani-Sadr j 
said that after contacts with Afghan ■ 
revolutionaries Iran determined it 
could not attend the Olympics with- 
out “impairing the Afghan freedom 
fighters’ morale.” That’s .why, he 
said, Iran made a firm decision not 
to attend. 

Carter had dispatched Ramsey 
Clark on a mission to Tehran last 
November, shortly after the U.S.^ 
Embassy there was overrun, to try 
and. talk with Iranian officials about 

release of the ho^ges. But Clark,.' 
wha was accompanied by Senate 
staff, official’ William Miller, never 
got permission ta enter Tehran and: 
that mission ended in Istanbul,. Tur-^ 

- ■ :.v ■■ .. 

Clark had visited’ Khomeini iii'i 
Pans in the fail of 1978 when the;: 
then-exiled ayatollah was organiz-^^ 
ing the revolution against the shah.,- 
Clark then praised Khomeini’s' 
“liberal and progressive” views and 
rebuffed critics ‘ who . charged 
Khomeini intended to impose on : 
Iran, a medieval social and governr-^ 

. mentalsystem:;:'^ ‘ 

: Ahmad Saiamatian, an aide to Ira- 
nian President Bani-Sadn said the 
conference that opened today is not 
a substitute fora trial of 53 U.Sw hos- 
tages held in Iran since Nov.4. 

“If its findings can provide evi- 
dence for a tribunal (for the trial of 
the Americans), so be it ” said Salma- 
tian, who was in charge of 
organizing the conference.:. “But I 
should like to emphasize that this is 
nota tribunal, it is aconference.*' 
Saiamatian. said the introductory 
report to the conference would draw 
on. documents seized in the u:s. 
Embassy in Tehran;: showing, he 
said;: how the U.S- government con- 
sistently intervened in Iranian af- 

Documents so far released by mili^ ^ 
tants w5q are now Keeping the 
nc^iages in i/ cities across Iran pro- 
- vine evidence oi normal, diplomatic^' 
^ui^essmenUi. ol the Situation in Ifcnr; 
iQS_weii as some intetiigence opera- > 
tions..- The press and the government 
here have almost always lumped all;: 
such: activities together as- “crimes 
against Iran.’*: . : 

In his message to the conference, ? 
Khomeini said documents provided : 
to the gathering showed only “a tiny 
fraction of U.S.. government crimes • 
in Iran.” j . ^ . 

^ directly j 


m the internal affairs of our nationi 
. . . We cannot provide ail the docu-1 
ments related to the crimes commitJ 
ted for 50 years by the former re-' 
gime and for 30 years by the 
; Khomeini saicL 

,T the' “greatest crimes of the 
U.S.. said the ayatollah, was its im- 
position of “the capitulations” the 

exemption of U.S. personnel from 
prosecution by the Iranian judiciary 
while serving in Iranr The law for 
the capitulations was passed in early 
; 1960s and evoked violent reaction: 

. from - clergy:::-.especiall)r; 

^omemi.';! 

" _; The law went beyond the ’normal 
diplomatic immunity given foreign 
diplomats. It covered American mili- 
tary advisers as well and was much 
mores thoroughgoing than- diplo- 
matic privilege;^ Khomeini: also: 
^charged tharthe U3~Dlaced^'speciar 


equipuiem m its empassy in I'ehran 


lor espionage -against Iran and fh? 


entire regiooi” 

Tehran papers led with huge 
headlines about the conference and; 
Khomeini’s message; On the eve of 
the conference, the national radio 
ridiculed President Carter’^ human 
■righ^ policy and denounced his op- 
position to participation of the US. 
:delegation..r r 

f In addition to Clark, the American 
delegation wassaid to include: 

George Wald (Nobel Prize winner 

in science): May Anderson of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., representing the 
American Friends Service Comm i t- 
, tee;. Kay Gamp. Interaational presi- 
denr ; Of-' Women ’s') International 3 
League^ for. Peace: andHFreedom; thel 
Rev; John Walsh; chaplain at ^nce- 
ton University: the Rev. . Charles.' 
Kimball, postdoctoral-student in 
Islamic studies at Harvard. Divinity"' 
School - the Rev; PauL Washington ^ 
Episcopal minister; in Philadelphia-’ 
^onard Weingiass. attorney in Los: 
Angeles: tenox' Hinds; rprpfessor of.- 
Law at Rutgers;- and"-John Derrase,:i 
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. ... ... - CIA warned of refugee flood, but • 
State Dept too slow, critics say^ - 

: ■ By jotoYenima’ vr 

Staff correspondent of The Cbristian Science Monitor 
• ■ Washington 

Under Fidel Castro’s orders, the “freedoni flo^a” is ending. 

As the last boats arrive the Cuban port of Mariel and the 
refugee total climbs to 100^)00; the focus of thie crisis is shifting to 
well within US borders unrest at the Ftt Chaffee, Ark:; pro- ' 
cessing center, and to how Washington can prevent a recurrence of 
the chaotic exodus from Cuba.. r ; 

Fifty to 60 boats were en route to Key West"Juhe2 with the last 
refugees; including a large Panamaoian-register^ ship capable of 
bolding. 2,000 persons. Ail other US craft haye b^n oniered from 
Cuban waters by PresidentCastro: ’ ■ ■ 

Critics are now accusing the Carter administration of failing to 
heed Central Intelligence. Agency (CIA) forecasts of the coming 
flood, not acting promptly through diplomatic ' 
channels to ensure an orderly procedure^ and 
thereby failing to screen out agitators within 
the refugee groups. . 

A House intelligence subcommittee, in a 
study entitled ^‘The Cuban Emigre : Was 
There a USIntelligence Failure?” credits the 
CIA with warning the State Department five 
times between late January and March that 
the Castro go vernment might begin a purge of 
dissidents by allowing a mass emigration. 

The CIA reports did not predict the precise 
date but,, according to Rep. Les Aspin (D) of 
WisconsLn, did indicate that, the number of 
people involved could exceed 100,000. With 
these early signs, US diplomats should have 
opened negotiations with* President Castro to 
establish an orderly evacuation procedure^ 

. Mr. Aspin and other c ritics said June 2^ _ 

The Cuban government j 
was angered becaus^jpf US- 
. sluggishness in. processing 
the backlog of political pris- 
oners awaiting exit;' the con-; 
gressman said, andi also be- 
cause US' authorities ‘ were ' 
not discouraging^. J^rthe 
hijacking of Cuban boats to 
Florida. ^ 

“The bad news is that the 
US government never took^ 
advantage of its: lead- time," 
conducted a relatively weak, 
defensive diplomatics strat- 
egy, and failed to- organize 
; for the human Hood it should 
, have known was^ coming,” 
the congressman said June 2 ' 

. in a speech on the floor of the^ 
House.-:.;;,. 

Refugee affairs specialist 
Jerry M. Tinker of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary V,, Committee- 
told the Monitor that e j 
without the CIA;: warnings j 




there were many kgns thatt 
pressure was building within { 
Cuba. When Mr. Castroj 
ended the large-scale depar-’ 
tures from his country that, 
had taken place between 
1965 and 1973,' more than 
135,000 Cubans were left on . 
American waiting lists. 

- “Some of tho^' came ' 
here in; the next six years, 
but if you add to that the^ 
number of political prisoners-* 
[recently put at 3,000^ by Mr.. 
Castro, but thought to num- 
ber as many as 50,000; by 
other author! tiesj, you. can 
see that' he was sitting on a 
Mt: St; Helens,” Mr, Tinker 

said.: j '‘7;: 

The net re^t of not using 
the Cuban intelligence,.: said ^ 
Mr. Aspin, was that a potenr- 
tiai foreign-policy bonanza* 
was lost in the disorderly 
shuffle. This occurred, he 
said, because: the 

administrat^n; ^ 

o Switched from a ciosed- 
door to open-door, then back 
to a closed-door policy, 
alternatively trying to “bluff 
the Cuban-American com- 
munity into foregoing the ef- 
fort te rescue their relations-- 
and the . Cuban government 
into thinking that we were 
prepared to go thelim^r: 77 


• Did not listen to the j 
complaints of the Cuban gov- I 
emment about delays in rou- * 
tine processing and boat ; 
bij'ackings: : ;; ; ^ 

» Failed to develop a pub- ] 
licity campaign, “Given i 
what has- happened,, "the I 
United States should be look- i 
ing a lot bett^ and theCu- j 
bans a lot worse,.” “the con- 
gressman saidw^:^ . 

' • Was unable to mobilize 
other countries, especially 
those in Latin America,, to 
accept refugees,' “Castrql at . 
will, has broken our effort to, . 
make, this an» international 
issue and has converted it, to 
his benefit into something 
between him and usJ?; . f. 

Was inadequately pre- 
pared for the arrival of thou- 
sands of refugees. With bet- 
ter processing, he said, it 
might have been possible to 
detect the “undesirables” 
who are “blackening the 
reputation of ‘ those new 
arrivais.”_ • * 7 " 

While it is no justification 
for the unrest at Ft Chaffee; 
Mr. Tinker said, 'similar j 
problems occurred in Guam { 
: as Vietnamese refugees j 
awaited a future uncertain to i 
:,them ^ .pL c/ 
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leaving.'* 

t Instead, according to^ Aspi^ **Wb 
have b^n treated to the spectacle of 
a floundering administration declar* 
ing first a closed-door policy and then 
an open’^oor policy and then a' closed- 
door policy agiunJ*, 

’ Aspin's charges were based on a 
May 21 closed-door hearing at which sl' 
member of the ; State De?partment's 
Cuba desk: and an official from the 
' CIA'f Cuba Analytic CenterVtestified. 

A subcommittee ^de- would, not re- 
lease the names of the witnesses. 

State Department official V Joanna 
Gaplan said she would have ‘*no , com- 
; ment*;^; on the charges until^i l^ 
v ment officials have a ch^ce to review 
, A^spin's report.-- ■ ' " 

V Thei six^page teport i^ed:- ^ 
subcommittee---entitled •?Tha'-> Cuban 
Emigres: Was^ TOere 1 a U.S.^ 
gence FaUure?”sUtes that: 

• On Jan. 30, the t CIA’s Cuba Ana^ ' 
lytic Center reported to the- State::^^ 
partment that “the Castro re^me may 
again resort to- large-scale emigration 
to reduce discontent caused by Cuba’s 
deteriorating economic condition.” 

• On Feb. 2ii the- Stote Deimrtment 


If the administration had< believed 
the CIA^ it could have “done a better 
job of holding back the floodgates” 
and, Aspln said, “we could have made 
good propaganda out of these people 


oners who were being allowed to emi- 1 
grate— a - situation which eventually- 1 
led to the storming of the U.S. interest j 
section in Havana April 13. i 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
2 JUNE 1980 


Gave of From Cuba! 


By RICHARD BURT 

SpeclDl to TTw 

WASHINGTON, June 1 — Cart^ Ad- 
ministration officials said today that the 
United States hacL failed to prepare for 
theiniluxofCubaiirefugBesdespiteintei- 
ilgence waraingsft that suggested that an 
exodus- was likely^ But the ofncials said: 
that the reports had not predicted theex^ 
tentor timingof the flood of rehigees^^:t 
Thastateinent;, bjra^State Department 
officials and tte Deputy Coonfinatinr 
Refugee Affaini;.: came iis response 
charges hy ai.CangtessiaRaf subcommiUL 
tee and a regional expert that the WlUtei 


House repeatedly ignored predictions by 
th e Cen tral Intelligence Agency that the 
Castro Government, was preparing . to 

floodFloridawithemigr^yAV: = 

,• A C.I. A, study-made in- late January 
and quoted in a ; House intelligence sub- 
committee report scheduled for release 
^ tomorrow warned time the Castro refine 
‘*may again resort to large-scale emigra- 
tion . to -^reduce discontent caused^s by 
Oiba*s ; detericnrati^ economic^ g«nd l- 

^t^,The Cj^Ai wai^^ AdinihistxUtlm 
fiw • times between^ late January^ and 

ment might be considering a: la^e^Gde 
exodus ot dissidents^;; But Administration 
omdals conceded that the C HA. reports 
did: not mov^ the Administration^ to pro* 



" , Frank E. I-oy» the Deputy Coordinator 
for Refugee Affairs* acknowledged see^ 
ing an intelligence report aboutXuba in 
March. But, hesaid, warnings about emi- 
gration from Cuba did* not necessarily 
mean there would be a larger disorderly 
.exodus.- ...v. - 

“We were very aware of the economic 
deterioration in Cuba^’* Mr. Loy sai^ 
saying that Administration officials were 
preoccupied withr arranging asylum for 
: the 10,0^ Cubans who sought- refuge, in 
;tbe Peruvian embassy. He omceded that 
•*we did not ready camps or pMsonnel for] 
a flow like that from Mariel-**^ ? ' - ’ 

^a*‘Withi the benefit oC^hindsightj^bro 
wishes we had,’* he said; -/?> 

The inteihgencesulxxnmxdtte^ report 
I 17 T 1 1 fitiuix tg prgm- .w<a3 prepared for its chainiuui^* Repre-| 
pare for? ther more than 90,000 reftigees/^”*^*^ ^ A^in, Democrat of WIs- 
wte have^ journeyed^ by lx»t; firom thej ^^ the panel heaxd-testimony 
GuhanpartofMarieltoHorida;j?«?^>^^^ several CLA^ and State; Depart- 
,tBti^CCteOItteiiedPreyioiM^ v r ^ \ 

iapdinfi]rtigiiaises,sudiasttelra4 Xtej^ibCanedUn^* ^ 
mmrevotution, theCLA- has beeacriti-! * Stat^n^rtm*,# n... w 
azedifor inaccurate predictions^ Intelli- r i a 

^oesiaietf Aii Sanjuan. .a-.'^forner- White 

House staff member whe is an expert cm 
Latin affUirs, said today : “The Adminis- 
^ti on ha s not paid enough attention to 
developments in Cuba and the obvious d^ 
teriorathm of Castro’s?politicai sittxa- 

Mr. Sanjtan,.wiio is diret^ of hemiU 
[spheric studies at the American Eht^H 
jprire Institute, said that evenwithout in- 
! telligence warnings there were a number 
of pubUc signs that domestic problems in 
Cuba could force the Government to au 
tempt to rid the country of malcontents. 

These signs; he; said, included poor 
agricultural performance;, politick un. 
rest and hi^plevels changes^ withiinthe 
Cuban Government, including the d^^ 

. doaof Mr. Castn>^sbn)ther;^^tauj^&.:^.^^^ 


i In a- sp eedi prepare 

I tomorrow; .Mta Aspin says^ “the Central t 
Intelligeoce^Agency was on* its toes^andj 
provided? we^reasone^ ;^weil-snppofted' 
j analyses, cieariy waniing of the sioiatioD 
lwhicbbasix2W<teveIoped.w:; 
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^ <J*y» appeaped^tei agreement that the 

Cuba bas_ agreed to l6t4^ Cul^ s. number o| vessels waiting to load up in 
refugees lit th8 Peruvian Embassy te; Mariel was about 120. Tbere has been nn 
Havana emigrate to PerUj the Peru*^ recent word over Havana radio about Uie-| 
vian Foreign Miiiistry^ reported 

terday.. More than half the-'refugeesjf^ -* At-Fort Chaffed ’Arte; one of several 
268; were due in- T.fmgy thi»>PftrtivtWT^4^refugeerelocatlon centers; state and local 

capital; yesterday and" the rest yesterday^ 

few daw ;r^ 300: refugees who^ 

Tha wail about I p.m. More^ 

Vbass^ on^ 

. went there was free to leavethe country.' ‘ ’ Aitansas ffigh- 

Another 3(b persons who^ entered the- ' a*i 4 ^ 

embassy earlier wiU' remaitf behind,^ but *’ 

the.Peravlan government will attempt to of^OT whohl 

negotiate a “satisfactory' solution^- with 

Cuban authQritiaityth»mintgt^ gft<d; (^-^ - A? Thar escape attempt wasrthe latest te a- 

yesterday, dozens Of refugees , 

*****,*"’ f?f®wr ^®”“®'';‘™onstpation3 at the relocation center fol- 1 
‘ Ian 'lowing a rock and brick-throwing Incident i 

San Jose, Costa Ric^ where they had first; Saturday night; that left; three federal 


been taken in an airiit from Havana!- 
Cuba subsequently stopped the flights^ 
but since then* more than 90,000 Cubans 
have traveled by boat, te- the United 
States.' 

The boatlift frons^the Cuban port of 


officers injured;' 

In Washington, Rep. Les Aspin (Br 
Wis.>, a member of the House Intelligence 
Committee praised, the CIA for “clearly 


Manel was at a virtual' standstill; yesterr-' warning*^ of the flood of 'refugees into 
day, with'only one vessel arriving in Key?%.Florida and caUed the Carter administra- 
West, and the U.Si Coast Guard reported ‘^tion’s response to the CIA information 
nesightings o£ boats attemptingto cross^-inadequate. 

the of Florida **In the past there have been instances 

Puzaed American offklals beUeved it .. of intelligence failures^ leading to bad 
was only a temporary halt in the sporadic U.S. pollcy,.r Aspin said in a speech 
operation before an expected final surge- scheduled for:^deUv«ry today “In this' 
in t^next weekor Cflse we have had* an^intelllgence success 

> Theonly boattoarrivein the 2 dhours i:that.:nevertheless sefims^ to have made 
ending at midday yesterday brought 128:^7 Uttle impact on the consequent behavior, 
weary,. windwhipped^in«t^women^ andf^ governments ;; .; >/ ;■ >1:7 
chUdreiiiFThis-biought the total: of thosepf.:^rj .“The2 Castre regime-^ TPftyM.resori to 
renouncing the Castronregiine andrisking^largescale emigration^ to discon- 
thebr lives’ In-the hazardous^ Journey to~r tent caused “ by Cuba's r deteriorating! 
94,289 since tbeboatliftbeganin ApriL:^-:^ condition “ the CIA forecast in 

^Boat captains arriving . the^ last twd - January^^ 
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Jack Ajiderson] 

A Guban Defector’s Tal4 


There i 3 disturbing evidence that the Soviet^ 
encouraged by Jimmy Carter's^tepid leadership;, 
may be prejparing another Cubamn^ile crisis'^ 
for theUnited States^ 

: The appearance o£. Soviet missiles in Cuba 
1962 brought a nuclear showdowxxbetw^n Nikita.^ 
Khrushcher and- -John F. vKennedy:AKenn^y4 
faced down Khrushchev;, who nwer rwovered., 
from the loss of face Novr yd^h^ . Carter 
White House, the Kremlin czars apparently think 
they can win a new Cuban confrontation. 

Last year. . American intelligence expert^ 
after painstakingiy putting, together bits wd; 
pieces of evidence, informed the Wute House^ 
that there was a Soviet combat brigade in Cubai.-- 
President Carter,.with his^eye on public opin- 
ion polls sho^g that he '^ regarded as a 
weak, ineffectual leaden rushed off hali^ocked^ 
and announced with chest-thumping bravado i, 
that the presence- of 2;60O- Rassianr troops in/^ 
Cuba was “unacceptable,” “ V / - 

The Kremlin disdainf ully'dismissed Cait^rt 
saber-fattlihg as empty rhetoric, and^when fiie ; 
Soviet- combat brigade suddenly became “ac-> 
' ceptable,” Soviet strategists were confirmed in- 
their suspicion that Cartei^was no tiger,» but a 
pussycat.-; . t r ■ ■ - - 


gade issue was lost sight of by the American pub-^ 
lie within a matter of weeks^swallowed up in the 
greater crisis over the hostage seizure in Iran. - - 
Now, less than a year after the combat brigade 
fiasco, U.S. Intelligeace analysts have compiled 
evidence that the Soviets are secretly developing 
a nuclear capability m CUba^ay; in> fact- ^ 
ready have*.introduced' nuclearf weapoh^_^intp' 
their stellite outpost 90 miles fromFIbridaj^’^^^ 
The reason the American "public has not 
heard of this ominous development is that the 
menin th e intelligence agencies fear the discio* 
.sure would: touclr off ; another -totemational 
crisis— one that Carter is- Ui^quipped to handle. . 

There is, of course, the pdssibUity that the e vi- 
denceis^ misleading.; 

data from- various poin^ to ir “worst- 

case” projectiont that the Rnssians^-abre indeed" 
creating a nuclear arsenal in Cuba— and: worst-- 
case scenarios are the only safe ones to asstime 
when dealing with the kremlin. A - - ; : ♦ r 
One of the most disturbing developments^ 
was report^ t}y^^ high-l^vel Cuban defect-'^ 
or, whO; until recenttjfc-. was Abeing trained 
by the Russians to command a SAM2 (surface-to-' 
air-missile)- site. He told his intelligence de- 
briefers that the Soviets have modified their 
Cuban missiieaby adding three booster rocket: 






motors that increase them range threefold. 

Intelligence sources told my associate Dale v 
Van Atta. the Cuban defector had been in- 
* formed that the purposes of the SAIV12 modifica-^ 
tion was to give it a surface-to-surface capabil-; 
ity. In. other words, it can now be used for at- 
tack as well as defensa^The defector reported: 
that the modified SAM2s in Cuba can reach tar* 
gets in Florida. s / • v . 

^ What alarmed the intelligence experts even 
more was the defectors report that ne was told 
the, new. missiles* twin .warheads were “very 
powerful” and requirediSoviet personneltoac-- 
iivate them. He was told the warheads are so 
powerful, in fact; that they were to he deto-v 
natedonlyatmaximumrange. 

The defector assumed froih these hints thatthe 
missile warheads were nuclear. What he didnt 
know was that the Soviets had tested nuclear war- 
heads of up to 25kildtons on SA1V12S aslong ago as 
1961; and that there arerSAM2s deployed in the 
Soviet Union that are nuclear-arined. 

■ ’ Intelligence sourc^ also noted that the Ruis- 
sians routinely describe: their nuclear weapons 
as simply ‘Immensely powerful” to disguise 
their nuclear reality from the troops who* han- 
dle them. So the defector’s reports add up to the 
distinct ppssibhity thai Soviet nu cle ar i^il^ 
are in position ixl Cuba at this, very moment ! 

Another recent development adds to the owr* } 
ail picture,- In 1978, President Carter expressed I 
concern at the appearance of 2(>odd Soviet 
MiG23s in^ Cuba. Bu t intelligence experts deter- 
mined that ttiey Were ior Cuban defeii^only,” 

What the American public never toldwas 

that the Russians can rewire a MiG^ to cairy nu- 
clear weapons, in approximately two' da^ Pur- 

thertnore; the Soviets have constructed about 50 
hardened sheltOT for toe MiGs in Cube^ unu- 
sual* precaudon fori e climate as mild as Cuba’i 
Analysts suggest toat4he strong toeitersr^are in- 
tended to protect toe MiG force from surveillance 
and/or attack by US- aircraftand missile. ■ :/; :i 
. Perhaps the most alanmhg.evidence of Soviet 
i^tory preparation^ in ^C^ is the construc- 
tion that has been taking p4ace at Matanzas, not 
far from Havana. Ihitially;4he activity- around 
Matanzas ;was nearly: dismissed .as. “suburban 
construction.” But it now, appears that what thei 
Soviets are building there is indeed ah underil 
ground bunker and/or silo for surfaceto-air l 
mi^iiesi' With the known * hUclear'capability of 1 
Soviet SAM2s, and thethreefold increase in the 
inissiles*„range reported by the Cuban defector, 
tto adds up to another Cpbaamissile crisis.^ . 
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rormer 


TRUTH TAILORED TO F1T.AGENCY POLICY/: 


ti icial: :r.,elis .ot isotcned Upportunities 


•- Bx NORM AM KtMFSTOR --C .- 1 

J /r . . 5?*fffvyr»t*r f; 

WASHINGTON-Citing- irtcidcnts ; 
'of botched predictions and mi 6 ^scd op - 1 
■b' 6 rtunities from his owh:.r 25 -year 
c^eer' in. - espionage, - CIA Lyeteran' 
Rajph W. McGehee say^.the agency 
often , falls .to anlicipale cnjcialj',wprld 
.dCveiopment because it slants 
Icliigence reports to support; 
.tovert poliLicial activities. ■ L r;.T. : - 
• :.Now*a disillusioned retired 'Spy, 
'McGchee contends that th^.CTA^has! 
•been, effective during its, 33 -!year ^ 
lifespan in secretly supporting .• some : 
governments and quietly undermin- 
ing others. But he says that the gath- 
ering of information has suffered as a 
rerijlt. r 'd.. 

)r "I think it has been rather effective 
irivits covert action program.’VMcGe- 
hcc said in an interveiw/ "But it has 1 
hevcir been a very good, intelligence 
agency." ^ « 1 

• Ci'.'Once a. committed, hard- line"' field • 
; . operative, McGehee Said, that Unlikej 
som^ other former. CIA^ employees 1 
..who have denounced the. agency. as a' 
^■Jthreat to. world peace and . order/ he i 
. .considered .the CIA to be ineffective 
;;rather than iinmOral/ ‘i. •; '/V; . 

. ; h."The intelligence that , the. agency 
.repbr^'; is; propaganda-; directed .back 
dt the (U.S.) government to ^uppbh 
. poUcy,” McGehee said . 

.;ji.,Sippihg a.'dup of coffee, ifi the study 

his home in suburban yirgihid^Mc - 1 
.-;.Gehed..dted‘ examples of. skewed’ re- 
,.ppr^: and,;oulright ..wishM 
/ that he observed during a careerdhat I 
. took him:td Thailand, ViethaniKjapan, j 
Taiwan,.; the., Philippines L.and - CIA ! 
headquarters in Langley, Va.', , . j 

The. stories bore a striking rcserh- | 
.blance’to some accounts of thc.CIA’s 
performance in Iran. The agency’s ! 
critics sayJt. failed to predict untU it I 
was too late the impending fall, from | 


power of the Shah of Iran because the = 
GIA was too closely associated with ! 
' the monarch and was unwilling to ad- ' 
mitthe failure of its policy. • ^ ! 

McGchee said, -as a, example, that 
ithe.CLV in' 1975 suppressed inforfna- ' 
•tioh obtained from the highest ‘level .. 
of goyeniment in. China, outlining in -- 
/.detail a radicaliy.new Chinese foreign 
policy .in ‘which;Beijing would support 
-■ U.S, objectives' in; many, parts of r the .' 
.world ■ because-, the': Chinese/leaders 
;had decided that'AVashingtoh. was the-- 
'/most effective counterweight .to the 
j/Sovlet Onion; .. A-v.;--. 

/^;vBut; according ^ la . McGehee;, who- ^ 
was. then W'orking indhe CIA’s head- 
quarters, section for analysis of Asian / 
communism, the ■ report . was'.ne.ver' 
sent to government decision makers" 
because it would have, raised embar- 
rassing questions about the continued 
purpose - of - the/ agency's, elaborate 
operations dirccted against China, ivj;...* ; 

; ■ /- ’Tf they . admitted ' that' China was" 
one of -our best allies against the So- 
viets, it negated their whole opera- 
. tion "hesaid. .• . 

; Beijing made the diplomatic moves ‘ 
.that had been predicted by the report 
-•within the next few years, eventually ! 

, restoring; diplomatic/ relations with ! 

• the United Sutes in late 1978. 

/There . is mo ;way -to .determine;' 'of ! 
';cours^:/whether:.U,S/ policy would ^ 
-fhava.been different ^if top officials of : 

• the Ford administration, had sent the ; 
ireport, However, the primary purpose j 
: of intelligence gathering, is to provide 
•^UiS.vleaders .with, advance notice of ^ 
;Such major world events.: A/ ^ aM 

v^rhaps ^even-more ^ signific^tly;' 

» McGehee said,: the top levels of the’-' 

• CIA r for /ye^s - ignored information ^ 
nhat showed Communist insurgents : 

; throughout Asia- were extremely ef- i 
.fccUve/inmrganiztng peasants at the ! 
;:^lage.leveL:Allhough, these. .village ^ 


ceils often were not ' particularly ! 
"ideological ^d Uhe^'peasants fre- 
•quently ‘were far from comniilted." 

, Marxists, the Communists were able | 
to establish an organizational struc- ^ 
turs that they could use for Lhsir own i 
purposes,^ . 'j 

However, he said /tlie CL\ Lnsisted i 
on trying to deal with the Commu- ; 

‘ nists as isolated guerrillas ratlier than ; 
as the leaders of an Integrated grass- ; 
rccis crganizalion. As a consequence, ■ 
programs Lhac. might have helped to i 
.. debiiitale Cornnmnjst .* organizations 
.-•throughout Southeast Asia: were de- •• 

•: layed, someUmes— such as in- Viet- :• 
V.narn— until it was far too late for the I 
;• programs to aid pro -Western goverp- . • 
ments. . .-t . */ . -V;. iu j 
; .'McGehee said he organized, with" 
'.the help of Thai security . forces/ a ' 

; program aimed ^ at ..rooUng put/the.j. 
; Communist... yiUage-!evei>. organizar- j 
' lions in one province, in.thaiiand in > 

. 1967. But the program-was eventually i 
canceled. McGehee- believes it. was I 

■ cut because, the agency's officials' re* ■ 
fused to believe that, such vlUage* j. 

• level ceils ever presenled.-a-' major I 

■ threat in the first place. 1 

;.i: In 1976( McGehee said/officiai CIA i 
. . assessments were finally’ changed to i 
. . include lhe sort of Communist village ; 

organizations that he had-- encoun- i ’ 
tered a decade earlier.’ 

The CIA generally is credited with : 
•'making a more realistic assessment j 
! than. -uniformed American military j 
leaders ’of the ultimate chances of ^ 
sorvivai of the Saigon govemmenL I 
But McGehee said that the agency ^ 
frequently suppressed reports that ' 

■ raised doubts about the prospects of ■ 
CIA operations in the country. 


00^'^ 
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In late 1974, less than a year before • 
the fail cf Saigon, McGeh.ee said, he i 
became aware that- the CIA station j 
chief in Saigon was refusing to for- ; 
ward to Washington any reports that 
predicted the ultimate fall of the re- 
gime of President Nguyen Van Thieu. 
Despite the station chiefs opposition, 
two such reports got through to Idc- 
Gehee's desk in Langley, One report- 
ed a. /‘staggering" number of defec: 
lions to the Viet Cong of South Viet- 
namese military and civilian police. 
The other reported ginwing Commu- | 
nisi control of the Vietnamese coun- 
tryside. . 

' "As soon as the chief of station 
learned that we had received the re- 
ports. he said they were not accurate 1 
and should not be disseminated,", Me- ; 
Geheesaid.^ ' 

^^KAJ though' McGeh^ said he. wrote a 
memo to his superior calling altenliqn 
to the? two reports,- the information I 
tmever reached the White -House or . 

‘ Other government decision makers: ^ 

V: In .McGehee's opinion, the \CLy3 
‘Ipersonnei- policies; are intended' to 
^'^roduce case officers who are more 
■ suited for dramatic covert poUttcai ' 
action than they are for the frequent- 
^ ly more mundane work of intelligence 
/analysis:.' - ' • ' , ' : • 

' . As a result of congressional mVes- 
■'ligatidhs in the mid-lS70s'6fMntel- 
ligence;- -abuses," the CIA' and other -j 
* IJ.S. intelligence agencies have scaled | 
•tiovvrl their covert operations. CIA pi- | 
rector Stansfield ■ furner’ has' said' re- 
' peatedly- that the agency now con- | 
ducts ' very few covert operations, | 
preferring to concentrate on the col- i 
lection of intelligence: ; "V:' I 
'McGeliee said it is unlikely that the -J 
organization will stay' away' from po- j 
litical manipulation for long.’-': '-'; ; ■ 1 
‘ "Its' covert action capabilities are . 


^^much ^eater than its intelligence ca- j 
pabilfUe3,"lhe^said: "That coven ac- 1 
lion capability remains in the agency; 
toda/*;and when ih'e controls are re-; 
laxei’it will start using them again. 1 
don’t think: it has ever gotten out of , 

■■ the [■ business i • of-. . supporting.. ^oLh.er 
governments,. It may be out of thp 
. business of.: overthrowing govern.r ; 
ments; but that is just a respite." . . 

« letter sent to prospective=enr-| 
ploy ers after his retirement, the CiAl 
said bf McGehee, "He was comraandj-.i 
ed many times in writing for his- work i 
here and^at GIA field stations over- j 
•: seas;'- After a recent trip abroad, one | 

; commendation read, in parti ‘He was ■ 
relentless in digging into the materi:- i 
als^at hand, pursuing various avenues \ 
of investigation, and seeking new in* | 
formation • 'and'^'Channels -as- he 
proceeded with his research/ . . : His 
performance evaluations are full of 
superlatives. : especially for. his last 
half dozen years of research, anaiysid 
and briefings in the field of Asian and ! 
international communism." - j • ' - c | 
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COLORADO SFRUTGS GAZETTE TELEGRAPH 
10 MAY 1980 



By JOHxN WOLZ 
GT Staff Writer , ! 

The Supreme Court’s “gag” order on a! 
former agent of the Central Intelligence- 
Agency is part of “a trend, of lighting of 
government, control,” the ex-agent told, 
publishersf-meeting here, Friday. 

Fninic. Snepp, author ^of “Decent In-, 
tervai,”^ and-. Rep, Les Aspin, . D-Wis., 
spoke at a-- session of the American As-; 
sociatlon of Publishers^ convention at the 
Broadmoor Hotel'..; 

The Supreme Court ruled S-to-J eariiOr 

this year that Snepp could npfc-keep ariy^ 
royalties from his book and must submit , 
all future publications or speeches for ' 
clearance. The order includes .a.. novel] 


The agency officials argued that books 
-“had caused a., drying up” of sources . for- 
the CIA> Snepp said; , \ . ; 

“The Supreme Court used- my case to 
fashion a law” he said. 

Aspin said agency officials tb^a' con- 
gressional committee the CIA was having 
trouble getting foreignv;intelligenca 
sources to cooperate because'. of.-recentr 
books and the agency needed: the author-] 
rity to look; over memoirs and insist on^ 
deletion of information that' wbiddfcdam-; 
age the agency’s work/;-: ; .■ 

Aspin. said the information in books be--: 
comes “graymail” because after it is out 
the agency has suffered but ifc”is ifni. 
possible to prosecute afterwards;”/ '■ 
Aspin said Congress does not believe* 


Hbd;. worked ;-fopviOl beUdve txwksby^^form^ 


;years, recently. completed/;/::;^/^^^.,. 
j - “I am in- this fix not because! violated 
i a contract,”' Snepp said. The court’s de- 
cision, was “not an aberration. It is a trend 
of fighting of government control.” 

The Nixon White House sought to prose- 
cute Daniel Sllsberg under an: “im- 
aginative” use of laws in the- Pentagon 
Papers case,: Snepp said. They sought to- 
prosecute the former Department of De- 
fense employee for stealing government 
property instead of Using old espionage 
-laws resecting giving national defense 
information to foreign governments with 
the intent of injuring the United States. 

The government failed to convict Ef-] 
Isberg but_ the Carter White House hail 
in pftiirt with pnnvictinff former: 
:government officials on larc-eny charges,- 
Snepp.saids* v j.-'] 

: Snepp said that in his'own case;- “never ; 
once did the government ever accuse me 
of publishing classified information.’- The; 
government used a contract Snepp signed 
during his employment that stated he 
would submit an^hing he; authored for 
prior approval > . / v^.: 

But Snepp said there were two conp 
tracts used during his tenure with the - 
agency, and the second one he signed did 
not require writings to be submitted 
before publication. j 
The second contract nullified - the 
earlier one, his attorneys argued in court. , 
The government did not argue the case . 
on constitutional or any other grounds^ i 
SneoD said.:,„. .. V' , .: ^ 


agency does as. much damage' to/itseif as. the: 
-books-.do, ■he::^d;':i. //J';;;-:'’ 

: “i read in Mr. Snepp’s book that in Vietnam: 
the agency left a town and: left behind lists with;, 
names of their agents, V A^in said. The foreign; 
agents were then in trouble because of the agen- 
cy’s mistake; rather than: any- book. ,. ; /. 

! Leaks from the*, administration about the=re-: 
cent attempt to rescue: the American hostages i 
is another example of damage to the agency. J 
/ Congressmen were told the reason only ' a 
small rescue crew was headed for Iran was that 
they had undercover people working there al- 
ready under European passports. ; 
s i One: agent rented a warehouse near the em- 
bassy and -“some poor guy has signed for'that 
warehouse” and is in trouble now, Aspin said. 
Anyone in Iran* with an European passport is ini 
:trouble- toofe he^ said:/ 

/ Aspin said the committee considered which ; 

; agencies should have such authority and;;. what J 
Iproceedures the agencies should; use. Time lim/ 
iitofor review of materials and an appeals proc-- 
ipss outside*^the agency were discussed. | 
/'There -are four ‘‘schobls of thought” among/! 
-congressman as to what Congress should do^ 
abouti: the si toation. Aspin said. ; / 1/ 

?; >Thei'first is fostered by the American Civil 
! Liberties- Union, and former* CIA director Wil-* 
liam Colby: The civil liberties group and Colby ] 
prop ose a voluntary pre-publication- review^ “ j 
: The . next- suggestion Is for Congress to do:'] 
nothing and wait for the issue to die or a new 
justices to make a different ruling. • 

The administration, also could propose reme- 
dies for Congress tp- consider.’-- T' 

The final option is for Congress to write a law ] 
governing agency restraints.;; •' 

Aspin. said the ACLU-Colby suggestion is the.; 
least likely to succeed because “Congress isn’t 
going to pass anything supported by the ACLU.” 

/‘Neglect is likely because it is easier to get; 
Congress to- do nothing than something,” Aspiris 
admitted.- 1 
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Sweet Warriors 

Wilderness of Mirrors* By David C Mar- 
tirL 236 pages. Harper & Row. $12.50. | 

The twin focuses of David C Martin’s ; 
compact yet mesmerizing history of the j 
CIA are a study in contrasts. James Jesus 1 
Angleton is a cadaverous orchid fancier r 
and sometime poet, a Yale graduate with 
the face of a Gahan Wilson character and 
the mind of a Medici intriguer. William 
King Harvey, a failed smaU-town la^ 
from Indiana, was a pear-shaped, foul* 
mouthed ex-FBI man with a fascination for 
guns and a prodigious appetite for martinis. 
What they had in common was a conspira- 
torial turn of mind, a reflexive suspicion of 
appearances, an obsessive antipathy to So- 
viet Communism and an instinctive attrac- 
tion to the murky world of espionage. 

For nearly three decades» these two men 
toiled in the labyrinthine vineyards of the 
CIA-— Angleton as the agency’s chief coun- 

terspyv Harvey as its leading covert opera- 
tive. In the end, both . were destroyed: — 
partly by events, mainly by themselves. In 
this, Martin maintains, the two were living 
paradigms of the organization they served. 
Like them, the CIA was inevitably seduced 
and devoured by bewildering intrigues and 
an involuted logic of its own making; evenr- 
tually, it became its own worst enemyj a 
scorpion striking at itself in what Angleton 
once described as a “wilderness of 
mirrors;” 

ParanoimThatevocativeandmordant- 
ly apt phrase (borrowed from T. S. Eliot) is a 
fitting title for Martin's closely observed 
account of the CIA's 30 years* secret war 
against the KGB— and how its prudent fear 
of being penetrated by a Soviet “mole” rip- 
ened over time into a nearly paralyzing 
paranoia. Martin, a Newsweek Washings 
ton correspondent and longtime CIA 
watcher, tells the tale throu^ the inter- 
twined stories of Angleton and Harvey as a 
kind of Pilgrim's Progress in reverse. “No 
one waged [the] secret war with ^eater 
intensity, wifh colder rag^ than James Jesus 
Angleton and William J^g Harvey,” Mar- 
tin writes. The two men were with the CIA 
from the very beginning; they rose as it rose 
and fell as it came into disrepute. 

As rival counterintelligence officers in 
the early 1950s, Harvey had bested Angle- 
ton by blowing the Whistle on Kim Philby, 
the brilliant double agent who served as 
British liaison to th« FBI and CIA in 
Washington from 1949 to 1951. The coup 


propelled Harvey to the front lines of the 
secret war — to Berlin, where he earned a 
reputation as “America’s James Bond” by 
masterminding the construction of a tunnel 
into the eastern zone that allowed the Allies 
to tap Soviet phone lines. Angleton, mean- 
while, stayed in Washington, where his 
chess master's intellect— and fervwit desire 
never to let another Philby slip past him— 
made him a formidable chief of the CIA's 
counterintelligence operations. 

2Via^ Hit Men; Both men carried the 
seeds of their own destruction. Harvey’s 
success in Berlin brought him to the atten- 
tion of the White House— md when John 
and Robert Kennedy decided that Fidel 
Castro had to be overthrown, he was given 
the job. Though Harvey stopped at noth- 
ing— even to the extent of trying to eiffist 
Mafia hit men in an ill-conceived ass^ina- 
tion plot— it proved to be an impossible as- 
signment. Unaccustomed to failure, Harvey 
let his drinking get out of control; eventual- 
ly, he had to be eased out of the agency. 

Angleton lasted longer. But his growing 
suspicion of everyone and everything eyra- 
tually made him, too;. more of a liability 
than an asset. He refused to take the Sino- 
Soviet split at face value, believing it to be a 
Communist diversion, and he discredited 
dozens of CIA agents and Soviet defectors 
by insisting they were KGB plants. So| 
effectively did he undermine the internal j 
trust that an intelligence agency needs in 
order to function that he himself wound up 
being accused of working for the Soviets. 
The last straw came when he told French 
authoriti« that the new CIA station chief 
in Paris, a man who had been exhaustively 
vetted, was not to be trusted. Angleton was 
fired in 1974. * 

The tragedies of Angleton and Harvey — 
and Martin presents their stories as such — 
were that neither man did anything more 
than his job. By the same token, Martin 
contends, the CIA never did anything it: 
wasn't asked to do by successive adminis- 1 
trations. The problem was that, like Angie- i 
ton and Harvey, the agency “had been ; 
asked to do things nobody should have been | 
asked to do, been given secret powers no • 
one should have been ^ven.” As Martin s i 
shrewd and illuminating portrait shows, ' 

there is a crazy logic to the bleak universe of 

espionage: self-destruction, it seems, comes 
with the territory, 

ALLAN J.MAYER 
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True Spy Stories i 

fT/Vr/t?r«^.v5 c/iV//>ror5 by David C. Martin, published by Harper & Row, New York : 
NY, 236 paoes, St2.50. 

I CANT FIND THE QUOTE, but I believe it was Cavour who. said that if we did in I 
pursuit of our personal fortunes what we are called upon to do in the service of our ■ 
iiovereigns, we would ail be scoundrels. David Martin’s book (The Title From T.S. i 
Eliot) is about people who, in the service of their sovereign— the United States i 
Government- -were called upon to make difficult decisions and do dangerous VLr^d 
disagreeable things. They arc the old heroes and villains of yesterday's CIA. With the 
benefit of hindsight it can be said that some of theirdecisions were mistaken and .some 
of their deeds were ill considered. The more recent indiscriminate disclosure by press^ 
and politicians of these shortcomings has stimulated an outpouring of relevationsandl 
recriminations among some of those involved who now seek to defend their reouta-i 
lions or settle old scorc.s. v * i 

Former intelligence professionals can deplore the. resulting distortions and securiiv \ ' 
breaches which have contributed to Martin’s story, lint they should remember that i 
Martin is a journalist working in a highly competitive environment- -if he doesn't get 
the story others will; and it is not Martin who is supposedly qualified to decide what 
can properly be made public about past Agency activities, or is bound by secrec\Mgree- 
rnents not to disclose them without approval. Whatever is wrong with Martin s book 
arises from the fact that .some of the former high priests of secrecy— senior officers 
working in the privileged inner sanctum of the Operations Directorate— have esca- 
lated past professional differences into present public quarrels. Reputations of indi- 
viduals have been damaged and the integrity of the Agency has been questioned. 

It should be noted in this connection that, despite the ever-present danger of 
penetration of the Agency by our adversaries, there seems to be no credible evidence to 
support .speculation of a KCB‘‘moIe”now or formerlyoperatingtn the upper echelons 
of the organi/ution. It should also be noted for the record that the victims of past 
allegations of KGB involvement mentioned by Mr. Martin have, on the basis of 
diligent investigation, now been completely c.\onerated. 

Subject to the foregoing, Mr. Marlin’s book is exciting, informative and highly 
readable. It is the work of an outstanding investigative reporter. Perhaps because so 
much of it rings true. 1 find it infinitely more absorbing than any current spy fiction. 
One could quarrel with the excessive and questionable use of direct quotes and wish he 
had included more dates to provide a precise chronology— always essential to an 
analysis of any intelligence operation. But WiUfermrss of irrors is an always exciting 
collection of largely true spy stories. 

However, to me the most significant, and doubtlessly unintended, contribution of 
the book is its demonstration of how easily some of the most sensitive secrets of the 
Agency- -and indeed of the United States Government —can be ferreted out with the 
aid of the Freedom of Information Act and how freely they can be anonymously 
spread around with impunity by former responsible and respected Agency* officers. 

The real irony— indeed the real scandal— is that if these were officers of the 
Department of Agriculture, leaking estimates of next year’s soybean crops, they could 
go to prison for 10 years; if they were bank examiners leaking loan information, they 
could get five years; a leaky patent office employee could get two years; and a leaker 
from the Internal Revenue Service, five years. But the leaker of our most sensitive 
intelligence information, often involving matters vital to national security or jeopard- 
izing (he lives of valuable public servants, is- normally beyond the reach of criminal 
prosecution. Until the Congress plugs this loopholewith effective criminal penalties to * 
protect the operational sources, methods and identities of our intelligence services, this 
hemorrhaging of our secrets will persist and our first line of defense against surprise 
and subversion will continue to be eroded. For as Genera! Washington wrote to 
Colonel Elias Dayton in 1777 regarding intelligence operations: 

“Upon secrecy success depends in most enterprises of this kind and for want of it 
ihey are generally defeated however well planned. “ Jack Maury 
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WILDE RNisSOF MlRRORS.r 
By David C. Martin. Harper & 
Row. 236 pp. S12.50/ 

By JOHN BARKHAM^^^" 

This is a rare look at ihaUotner 
cold war. the undergroim^: war 
between the CIA. and ihe^lCGB,- 
which, is waged without interrup- 
tion. It is a silent, secret war where- 
the seapons are ideology; ingenuity 
and cool courage. If wc are to 
believe David C. Martin^ who cov- 
ers the CIA for -Newsweek,?*: the : 
KGB is winning that war^^s-^^^Tlic ^ 
CIA's defeats have beem resound-' 
ing and?iis victories Pyrrhic;? he 
declares. “What the KGB hay not 
done,, the CIA has done la itseIf:T--.v: 

This depressing conclusion is one 
that readers! will probably share 
after purusing this book. Not only 
has unsought publicity inTrecenl .^ 
years damaged CIA morale? but \ 
there is some reason to bcHeve^hai 
the Agency might have: beendnfil- 
irated by a Russian “mo le^ or 
deep penetration agent o^the 
KGB. Twas not ever thi^Slar- 
tin's opening chapters ^^all sev- 
eral of the; Agency'll riumphs ia 
the years after World War IF; such 
as the unmasking in Washington 
of Kim PhilbN^the SovictiUnion's - 
British- supeSfSpy, the breakffigpf a 



DAVID C. MARTIN^ 

supposedly unbreakable Soviet-' 
secret code, and the collection of 
valuable data through the use of a 
secret' tii nncl burrowed i n to East 

BerHn^vj^?rr-’ ’ 

These ■ were authentic successes 
attributable in larger part to two 
men — James Jesus Angletorr; an { 
Ivy League intellectual, and Wil-f 
liam King Harvey, a former Midw- 
estern smalltown lawyer. It was the 
flamboyant Harvey who put two 
and two together and exposed 
.Philby; and it was Harvey who was 
the driving force behind the Berlin 


Tunnel. What broughc*kbout his 
downfall was his association with a 

bizarre plot to assassinate Cuba's 
Castro. . 

- .'V • -i: ■ • ' " ^ 

"^Martin takes us inside the CIA as 
:no other writer has done to my 
inowledge. Thanks to the availa- 
'biliiy of now declassified docu- 
ments we learn how the charred 
•fragments^ of a Russian codebook 
on a battlefield in Finland 
enabled the CIA to decode 
■ Martin 

^ goes, so far ps to suggest that infor- 
mation so obtained could have 
provided /damaging; evidence 
against Julius and Ethel Rosen-r 
berg.ian American couple tried, 
convirted and executed for passing 
secret -information to the Russians: 
The evidence was not introduced 
for fear of tipping off the Russians 
' to the code-break. The Rosenberg 
Cjcase remains controversial to this 
'vfday. , 

Most hurtful to the CIA morale 
. .^was the case of a Soviet defector 
^named Nosenko, wha sought and 
was granted asylum^ Was he a 
genuine defector .or was he a 
double-agent sent over to supply 
-disinformation?'*^^ Endless hours , 
of interrogation have failed to set- 
tle the issue. Two long CIA reports 
reached opposite conclusipns. The ' 
CIA brass found al I this|-d«ply 
fr usi ra ti ngfl.r* and p resu mably st ill 
does. Meanwhile the- secret war 
goes on - mysterious, duplicitous, 
where nd operative can ever be 
sure that , anything? . is. what it . 
appears to be. And the Russia ns, it 
seems, are winning. - ' 
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NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 
1 June 1980 



By EDWARD . 

^ ond JKSl BROOrr^- 


■ Central InteUigenc^ Ageilcy^ 
SUnsIleid Turner will speak 'on r Prioi^ • t 
it ieaxin^ a::: Changinr* Wo rtd*'-- at:^ Pace-" 

University's. Pleasantville/Briarcliff r 
commencement ceremony to be held at r 
2 p.m. today at the Dicfc Clark Theater in* 
Tarryto wn; He. will' receive- W^nojt^;* 



Stansfield T^rn^rspeaker at Pace x-; ; J; 
Univerefty ranmiencement;^^^ 

ceremony* Jumef * Was'swb'rnj in direcr 
tor of the CIArin^ MarchUSTT^ ^d head^^^^ 
the U.^ foreign intelligence- agencies as' 
well aio directihg^ther CIA. In 1974, he 
was _ named the commander^^ of- the U.Sx 
Second Fleet Md NATO Striking Fleet 
Atlantic. He was then named command- 
er: in chiefs Allied Forces Southern Eul 
rope, and promoted to the iank of admi^ 
ral. He retired from the Navy in 19794 
Approximatelyi 1,200 graduate and 
undergraduate students will be awarded^ 
:degrees this year on. Pace’s Westchester 
,campuses.:i^'J;^vKiV.wif-'i^' 
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Washington 
^ ^ OR THE JFIRST time since World 
. War II, U.S. officials are saying 
privately that they are virtually 
certain the Soviet Union has violated 
the central provision of an intemationr 
al arms control treaty. Publicly, CIA 
Director Stansfield Turner told a re- 
cent conference of newspaper editors 
here that there is a “reasonable possi- 
bility” an epidemic of anthrax A year 
ago in Sverdlovsk was caused fay baaer- 
ia intended for military^ weapons. This 
would be a breach of a 1975 accord sign^ 
ed by the U.S., the USSR and 85 other 
nations, outlawing the production or 
stockpiling of Isaaeria for such pur- 
poses. . ■■ 


It is known that the Kremlin at- 
tempted to cover up the outbreak of 
anthrax that killed hundreds of people 
last spring in Sverdlovsk, a military- 
, industrial center 875 miles east of Mos- 
cow; Now it is maneuvering to prevent 
a full investigation of the incident oat 
of what appears to be fear that the find- 
ings would irrevocably doom salt II 
and the Vienna talks for a mutual re- 
duction of forces in central Europe, as I 
well as critically undermine existing 
agreements like the one banning orbit- 
ing nuclear weapons. In an unusual 
move, for example, the Foreign Ministry 
telephoned a statement to Western cor- 
respondents in Moscow warning that 
American suggestions of secret Soviet 
germ warfare facilities could “shatter 
current international accords ^d com- 
pUcate the efforts of states to curb the 
arms race.” 

Actually, it was after piecing togeth- 
er bits of information from eyewitness- 
es and emigrant sources that U.S. in- 
telligence analysts concluded an explo- 
sion had occurred the night of April 
3-4, 1979^ at a militaiy facility on the 
outskirts of Sverdlovsk. (This is report- 
edly ohe of nine in the USSR th^ intel- 
ligence experts have suspected of pro- 
ducing or storing biological w^eapons.) 
Whatever the cause of the eruption, it 





is thought to have rel^s^ hundreds of 
thousands of anthrax spores. 

Among the ancient plagues of ani- 
mals and man, anthrax attacks hu- 
mans m two ways. If con traaed from 
the meat of infected cattle, it causes se- 
vere inflammation of the intestines^ 
vomiting and eventual death; in this 
form , the disease has long been known 
in Russia as “Siberian ulcer.” If inhal- 
ed front the almospKcr^ anthrax germs 
cause paralysis of the bronchial tub^ 
and lungs, choking victims to« death 
within hours. 

5The information gathered by Ameri- 
can* analysts; including some accounts 
of miedical personnel on the scene, in- j 
vdicatesthat the tfisease took t latter 

form; Four days after the explosion the: 
first yictims-^abput 40 military per- 
sonnel~wci« biought to the Sverdlovsk 
hospitsd. They w^e tbllowed six day's 
later by the first of more 200 d- 
vilians^ho were moved into the hos- 
pital after other patients had been ■ 
evacuated. The civilians lived and 
-worked in downwind from the 

explosion site, indicating that they, 
too/ had contracted anthrax from the 

Mark3:Hopkins, 17 

idTHE N ew Leader, isaspedafisr iff I 

: Soviet and East European affairs, j 


CONTINWSD 
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air. Like the soldiers, the civilians were 
suffering from choking, fluid in the 
lungs and high fever. All the hospital- 
ized soldiers and civilians are known to 
have died, and hundreds more, unable 
to get into the overcrowded hospital, 
are thought to have perished at home. 

Initially, resident Soviet physicians 
told concerned citizens that autopsies 
had indeed proven death from anthrax 
— but of the gastric variety. The vic- 
tims were said to have eaten diseased 
meat. As more cases devdoped, mili 
itary physicians were brought into 
Sverdlovsk to handle the staggering 
load. Told that “Siberian ulcer” had 
been spread by anthrax-infected black 
marka meat, the newly arrived doc- 
tors disagreed. Their patients, they not- 
ed, showed clear symptoms of pulmort- 
ary anthrax. 

A coverup story, though, was al- 
ready in the making. The Sverdlovsk 
Communist Party newspaper publish- 
ed three ardcies late last spring warn- 
ing of the dangers of anth^,andde> 
scribing symptoms associated with the 
gastric variety. Thus when news of the 
epidemic surfaced in Washington in 
mid-March of this year, the editor pf__> 
Evening Svertilovsk,Y\mChaemovsky^ 
was prepared to tell UPI in Moscow by 
telephone that, yes, he had approved 
publication of the anthi^ series. It is 
exceedingly rare for region^ Soviet 
newspaper editors to discuss int^al 
problems with Western corre^ndents; 
especially where international reper- 
cussions are possible. : 

While the editor had been primed to 
respond to UPI questions, for a full 
year the Soviet government failed to 
mention theoutbreak of anthrax, de- 
spitethe fact that it is on the list of dis- 
eues that are suppo^ to be reported- 
to the Worid Health Organization in Ge- 
neva. Not Until Moscow was confront- 
ed with inquiries from Washington did 
it acknOwl^ge the epidemic. 

The first published story about the 
incidait. However, appeared October 
26, 1979, in the British magazine/ViOIf^ 
although this mistakenly gave the 
place as Novosibirsk and the time qs 
June. The West perman tabloid, B//P 
Zeilung of Hapiburg,' repeated theac— — 


count the next day, and on February 13 
of this year added more details. Some 
of these were incorrect. tOo, yet clearly 
the newspaper had access to sources 
close to the event. On March 14, the 
Foreign Broadcast Information Ser- 
vice bulletin, published by the CIA, re- 
printed the German articleSj Creating: 
some controversy over the reasons for 
the move. 

One reliable source maintains that a 
discussion among State Department, 
CIA and Pentagon analyst^who had 
been sifting through information for 
months— 4ed to the unintentional pub- 
lication of the Bild Zeitung articles. 
But since the daily FBIS selectiorr of 
foreign broadcasts and press items sd- 
i dom include material more than two 
weeks old, some correspondents cov- 
aing the State D^artment reacted with 
skepticism to the belated presentation 
of thetwo pieces. They suspected 
that it was part of an American cam- 
paign to castigate the Soviets in the afr 
termath of Afghanistan; a campaign- 
they felt had already produced exag- 
gerated charges of Soviet troops using 
poison gas in that inv^ion. 

. . State Department officials directly 
involved in the Sverdlovsk case were 
privately enraged by this interpreta- 
tion. They insist that a deliberate effort 
has been made to handle the whole mat- 
ter in. a serious, quiet manner; For one 
thing, they want the Sovirts to imder- 
stand that the U.S. has no intention of 
exploiting an event of such import 
without cause; Secondly, th^ have no 
desire to give the Soviets an excuse for 
avoiding a frank discusaon of the facts. 

T he “Convention on the Prohi- 
bition of the Deydppment, 
Produdng and Stockpiling of 
Bacteriplogical (Biological) and Toxin 
Weapons <md bn Their Destruction” 
was sign^ in 1927 and went into force 
in 1975, when thethreedepositary gov- 
emmets— the United States, the So- 
viet Union and Great Britain— ratified 
it..The agreement does permit the pro- 
ducdqn or use of limited amounts of 
bactriripibgical agents for research and 
othe peaceful purposes. But 10,000 
■juithrax spores are considered suffici- 


erit for any research, and hundreds of: 
thousands had to be released to kill the! 
number of persons known to have died 
m Sverdlovsk.: American officials scoff 
at the notion that in toed meat caused 
the deaths. Cooking the m^t kills the 
germs, they note, and Soviet citizens 
would unquestionably cook black mar^ 
ketmeat. 

By an unhappy coincidence, the 
Sverdlovsk incident empted in the 
American press vhile diplomats were 
meeting in Geneva for the five-year re- 
view stipulated in the germ warfare 
• treaty; Although the United States del- 
egation voiced its suspicions of a Sovi- 
■ et violation of the agreement, the pr^ 
treatment undermined thediscussions. 
The Soviet representatives left Geneva 
without offering a satisfaetpry expla- 
nation of the epidemic. . - 

Should the Soviet Uniph fail to 
come up with one in the near future, 
the United States could appeal to the 
UN Security Council. The treaty pro- 
vides for a hearing of evidence and a 
Security CouncO investigation. If the 
Soviris vetoed that, the next possible 
step would be an American-initiated dis- 
cussion in the General ASSanbly. 

What concerns Washington; as one 

official put it, is that theU.S. may nev- 
er be able to produce “courtroom evi- 
dence” that 1) pulmonary anthrax killed: 
hundreds of Soviet dtizOT, 2) the gems: 
came from a; Soviet military instal- 
lation; and 3) the Soviet government 
knowingly violated the 1975 biological 
weapons treaty; The Soviets, bring ful- 
ly awareof this difficulty, naturally are 
likely to take the safest course and 
squat low. 

Thus, as the Sver^ovsk case plays 
out over the next few montits, U.S. pf- 
fidals rhay reach, the point where they 
condiide that it would be hest simply 
to release whatever facts are in their 
possession;; In this Presidential elec- 
tion year, with the major candidates 
raising doubts about Soviet peaceful 
intentions, and the Kremlin’s own ac- 
tions douding the international hori- 
zon, the disdosure would at the very 
l^t be taken as further proof that the 
,U.S. cannot trust theUSSR to abide by 
its arms control bargains. 
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K. G. B. Is Reported to Warn Sakharov’s Relativ 


'SS 


3y CRAIG »* WHITNEY 

Specul to Ttas N«w York Times 

iMOSCOVy» June 4 — Relatives and 
friends of Andrei D. Sakharov, the exited 
human rights activist^ said today that 
they were coming ujuier increasing pres- 
sure from Soviet authorities: to stop relay- 
ing information to the outside world 
about conditions of his banishment in 
Gorky. .. ' 

Yelizaveta : Aiekseyeva^ the prospec- 
tive wife of Dr.. Sakharov’s son-in-law, 
said that she had been warned by an offi- 
cial of the K.G.B.. the security oolice. to 


stop passing ‘‘slanderous, information” 
about Dr. Sakharov’s life in exile to for- 
eign correspondents hei^: Last- monthi 
she was informed that she would be pre- 
vented from traveling to visit him in 
Gorky, a city east of Moscow that is 
closed to foreigners. 

, This morning,, she said she was sum- 
moned and given a formal warning that if | 
she continued relaying information she 
could be prosecuted criminally for“orai 
dissemination of false, information dam-* 
3ging to the: Soviet state and social 
order.”* 

Miss AJekseyeva, who ' wants to emn 


grate to the United States to marry Dr. ^ 
Sakharov’s stepson, Aleksei Semyonov,, 
said she would pay no note tp the wam- 

ing.-- V- ^ ‘ 

? ■ 24-Hour Police Surveillabce 

Dr. Sakharov was banished to the 
Volga River city of Gorky on Jan. 22 and 
been living in an apartment, his, rela- 
tives say, under 24-lK>ur police sur/eil- 
I^ce.y}sjtor5 are prevented from seeing 
him. He is not allowed to receive or make 
telephone calls to Moscow and he is fol- 
lowed everywhere* he goes, the relativ^ 
say,: 


The exile^S main link* wfth the outside 
world is his^wife^ Yelena Bonner, who 
was with him ^ today; Until* now, she has 
been allowed to travet back forth be- 
tween Gorky and Moscow for tr^tment 
of an eye ailment. But she, too. has been 
warned against meeting with foreign cor- 
respondents;: - ' I-V-.V ‘V/a-:--*]'.' ■ 

Some friends who had allowed to 
visit Dr« Sakharov in exile have been re- 
I buffed recently. Yesterdayi.vMiss Aleks- 
eyeva reported, two of Dr.^ Sakharov’s 
colleagues from the Soviet. Academy of* 
Sciences, who were planning to ^ talk' 
with him. about physic^; were told that 
their trip had been canceled. 


Many:: of Dr. : Sakharov’s^ dissident 
friends in Moscow have beeivprosecuted. 
Today, of them, rMariya ,G. 

Podyapolskaya,- was summoned by the 
prosecutor's office. ' 

In aii ail-day search of her apartment 
on May 27, she^id, the authorities seized 
202 items^ including letters that Miss 
Alekseyeva had written to her ifrom Dr.' ' 
Sakharov’s placeof exile. ^ . ^ , 

Miss Podyapolskaya pre^hted 
; last winter from.going to Gor^ to visit 

• thedissidentphysicist. ■ "* ^ 

Dr. Sakharov retains status^ as a fttIL " 
member of the Academy of Sciences. But 
the Pr^ ^um of the Supreme Sovidt 
stripped him of the honofs he won in the ^ ' 
1940's and 50’s^for his- work m 
menr of nuclear weapons^^eluding th^' 
hydrogen ?bomb. No legal jl^is for b^ ; 
ishmeht has ever^neen' given .by the Au- 
thorities, who have' said oniy^that it 'was 
an “administrative: jneasurer’ without 
trial, .te. . • ' , ■ ! 


Nine dissidentfrienda Sakharov^ V 

including Miss Podyapbtsimya, two- 
writers, Georgi N. Vladirnov and Lev. .Z.; 
Kdpelev, and a lawyer; Sofiy^V. Kall^’ 
tra tOva; have written % lo^er to the Pits’ 
j sidfom and Leonid L BrezhnW; its chair- 
I man; asking it to establish ispwal com? 
i misbkih “to investigate circum-^ 
i sthnceS'Ot Academician S.akiu^y ’s exile 

fibnsMoscoW’xv^r-r.t: -r;,' 

I ’ The signers havet no illusions 
[sudh\commission wilt ever be formed. 
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i^BSSpkikl 
Rips Into CiA 

TlJe taxpayer-finSDQceS i^bUi Bfpa^^feig5ys- 
tem (PBS) lias been a ‘thr^£^ TV 

series on the Central intellig'e'iSce Agency ,cail^ 
"On Company Busfiiess." Thefliajof tli^t the 
series: that the ClA; VtbS h^e'of fig^ cop. 

munism, 'hai bdsii' i^ging' a widked >yaf' aga^st ; 
genuine nationalist m6vipen6 yi<%f ft^^ world. 
■'Judging from the series;~ih fact/boihmunism has 
never been a tlvwt. 

Put togetlier 'Allan Ftancoyi^ ^d Howvd 
Dratcb of the isla Ne^a-Bladca Films th ^kdey, | 
Calif., the fihn was financed thrbflgh a PBS- i 
administered fund whose ‘major cbntnbutiohs i 
come from the Ford Foundation aftd the National j 
Endowment for me Arts. The miti-CIA tone of i 
the film is not paftioilarly Surpris^,'^'esp«i^ly 
when one becomes awpe of 'the raphg ahti-CIA 
sentiments of Francovidh and'Diatch. 

Human Events has a copy of the. proposal, for 
the film project that Frahbovich and l3ratch"weire 
circulating as far back as 1976, ht^iig to get fund- 
ing for itS‘completion.'This"pf<^^, ^ calied 
"dn Conipahy Business,’’ Was not Jhe one they 
'-evehtuailly shbfhitti^ to PK, but Dratch, con- 
tacted fai New York by. us, adfmtted that it was the 
gehesb of the antisepiicijiy worded biiUTne that 
was finaliyacct^'ted. 
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